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was at firſt in a confuſed and deſolate ſtate; but by divine providence, - 
| and ſecond cauſes ſubſervient to that purpoſe; gradually, in the ſpace ©. | 
of ſix days, reduced into an habitable world, clothed wich trees, ſhrubs; - 
plants, and flowers; and ſtocked with various kinds of ani. SN 
mals: and when all theſe things were, by the care and The crea _, 
beneficence of Go, prepared for the reception of his prin-": tion of 9 9 
dipal gueſt, -then, and not till then, TIE nll "world, "a 
Introduced i into the world. . 8 
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1 the beginning Go p created the heaven and the earth. The cih 
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2 The General Hiſtory to the Flood, Anno Mundi 1. 


i Whatever opinions the antient Heathens might entertain of the origin 
| of mankind, we are aſſured, by the moſt authentic records, 
The happy that we are deſcended from two perſons, Adam and Eve, 

flats of the who were formed by Go p in the moſt abſolute pertection, 

firſt pair. both of body and mind, and ſubject to none of thoſe irre- 

* © / gular appetites, diſeaſes, wants, and ſorrows Which they 
afterwards, by their rebellion, brought upon them ſelves and their un. 
happy poſterity : and, leſt any thing ſhould be wanting to complete their 

| happineſs, a moſt- delightful habitation was prepared for them in Eden, 
by their gracious Creator; a garden or paradiſe, whereon all the beau- 
ties of nature were profuſely beſtowed, well watered, and planted with 

all kinds of trees that were either pleaſant to the ſight, or good for food, 

In the midſt of this garden were two trees of a very peculiar, and, it 
ſeems, contrary nature; one caiied the tree of life, the fruit of which 

had the virtue of rendering thoſe who eat it, in ſome degree, at lcaſt, 
immortal; and the other, the tree of knowledge of gud and evil; the 
conſequen the taſfing which was ſo pernicious to them and their 


. offspring." * | | | | 
But, before we proceed, it may be expected we ſhould 
Situationof ſay ſomething with regard to the ſituation of this garden, 
Z the garden concerning which there has been fo great a variety of opi- 

3 . of Eden, nions among learned men. | 

28 ; Several of the primitive Fathers believed that there never 
» Extrava- was a local paradiſe, and that all that is ſpoken of it in 
_ gant opint- Scripture is to be underſtood in an allegorical! ſenſe : others, 
ons Ancer- who allowed the reality of paradiſe, have ſwerved fo far 
ning it. from the letter, as to ſuppoſe it not to be ſituated on any 
-* - __ . part of this terreſtrial globe. They have placed it in the 
third heaven, within the orb of the moon, in the moon itſelf, in the 
middle region of the air, aboye the earth, under the earth, in a receſs 
hidden and removed from the knowledge of men, in the place occupied, 
ab preſent, by the Caſpian ſea, under the arctic pole, and under the equa- 
dor ; with many more ſuch extravagancies, which have been collected 
Dy ſeveral authors, ſome of whom have thought it worth while to give 

ſuch whimſies a ſerious anſwer. © N 
On the other hand, many of thoſe who have allowed a terreſtrial para- 
SEN diſe, have fallen into no leſs extravagancies. There is ſcarce a corner of 
de world which has not been ranſacked in ſearch of it. They have 
+ Jooked for it in Aſia, io Africa, in Europe,” in America, in Tartary ; 
= - ppon. the banks of the Danube, and the Ganges; in the iſle of Ceylon, 


IE 


1} S ZN io Perſia, in Armenia, in Meſopotamia, in Chaldea, in Arabia, in Pa- 


' = vs Syria br — ay mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus ; 
de cities ot Damaſcus and Tripoly; in Ethiopia, towards the 

; n tains of the moon; and which will, doubtleſs, be thought as much 
: Kol the way, in Sweden. % 5 N Nw * | 
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+ Heathen authors, whoſe imperfections are not yet, perhaps, {officicatly 
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This diverſity of opinions proceeds partly from that hu- e N be 
mour which prevailed in the carly ages of Chriſtianity, of hat: 2 
allegorizing all paſſages of Scripture which had the leaſt i , 

ay 


appearance of difficulty in them; and partly from the little - 5 
agreement to be found betwixt the geography of Moſes. and that 72 


ſupplied to reſolve this difficult problem. As for the Jews, from whom 
ye might have expected ſome light into matters which concern their 
own antiquitics, they are perfectly ignorant of the geography of their 
Bible, and have run as much aſtray as other nations in their Gelcriptions 
of paradiſe ; imagining, as Joſephus, and all the reſt of their authors 
have dane, the Ganges and the Nile to be two of the four rivers; in 
which the Chriſtian Fathers have almoſt unanimouſly followed them. 

There are ſeveral places which bear the name of Eden: 

e find two mentioned in Scripture, beſides that in the Several 
Moien deſcription, it it be not one of them; namely, one Edent. 
near Damaſcus ia Syria, the other in or about Thelaſſar in 1 
Chaldea Ptolemy places an Addan in this laſt country, and another on AY 
the Euphrates. There is alſo another Eden in Syria, near Tripoly, in | 
the way to Damaſcus, as the former ſeems Jikewile to be. Cartwright, 
ho his travels, gives an account of an illand in the Ti igris, called Eden, 
as he informs us, by the people of the country, and about twelve miles 
above Mauſel (A). There is alſo a city near Tarſus in Cilicia, ſtill called 
Adena ; and Aden is a very noted one on the coaſt of Yaman, or Arabia 
Felix, a little without the ſtreights of Bab al Mondab : for Eden, or 
Aden, ſignifying pleaſure, dat name was given to places remarkable for 
the delighifulneſs of their ſituation, conſidered either in themſelves, or 
comparatively with the adjacent country; and the laſt ſeems to be we 4 
cale of Aden in Arabia, which has nothing more than ordinary to deſerve - „ 
that name, buf the barrenneſs ot the neighbouring foil, * _ 

It appears plainly from the Moſaical deſcription (B), however prepo- 


Mu ; 


(A) This remark, whether true or © compaſſeth the whole land of E * | 
falſe, ſeems to have occaſioned Ra- „ vilah, where there js gold. Ang - 1 
leigh's ſtraining the expreſſion i in the ( the gold of that land is good: there Y 
Neſtorian epiſtles, tranſlated into La © 4s bdeJlium [5d9/ah], andthe onyx- 2 
tm by Maſk ius, where that iſle is not “ ſtone [ ſhoham}. And the name of 
called Eden, but is ſaid to be in the ie the ſecond river is Gihon : the ſame 
Tigris, a river of Eden. i it that compaſſeth the whole land J 

{B) And the Lord God planted © of Ethiopia LCuſb ]. And the nam 2 
* a garden eaſt-· ward in Eden. And * of the third river is Hiddekel ; : that eB 

© a river went out of Eden to water © js it which goeth toward the eaſt of 


(6 * garden; and from thence it “ (ox eaſt- ward to) e 


40 was parted, and became into four & And the fourth river is Eophrates/” © 
bee heads, The name of the firſt is „[ Perath, or * . 72 . 
« 970 [#7 i/hon]: that is it which | -” +2 
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os l Bux xer's Theory of the earth, bock ii. chap 1. at the end. 
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r * The General Hiſtory to the Flood. ' A. Mundi 1. 

+... - Nerous a learned author + thinks it, that Moſes had no 
The Moſai- imaginary paradiſe in view, but a portion of this habitable 
cal para · earth, bounded with. countries and rivers, very well known 
diſe local, by the names he gives them in his rime, ahd, as appears 
not imagi- from Scripture, for many ages after. Eden is as evidently 
nary. a real country as Ararat, where the ark reſted, and Shinaar 


where the ſons of Noah dwelt after the flood. We find 


it mentioned as ſuch in Scripture as often as the other two; and there 
is the more reaſon to believe it, becauſe the ſcenes of theſe three remark- 
able events are laid in the neighbourhood of one another in the Moſaical 
hiſtory. But the Jews having, brobably during the diſtraction of their 
affairs about the time of the captivity, loſt the remembrance of all the 
particglars relating to this account of Eden, (as indeed they have of moſt 
things relating to their antiquities), except that of the rivers Hiddekel 
and Frat ; the Chriſtians, who have buſied themſelves much in ſearch 
aſter it, have loſt their way for want of guides, which has been the oc- 
caſion of ſo many ſtrange notions about it as we have already mentioned: 
and there mult always be a difference among men. in opinions, where the 
 tincertainty and defectiveneſs of the proofs leave room for controverſy. 

Some of the lateſt moderns, miſled by the affinity of 
Dis en- names, have ſuppoſed they found the name of Piſon pre- 


Fury un- ſerved in the Paſi-tigris, or rather (as they would have it to 


certain, favour their hypotheſis) the Piſo-tigris ; whilſt others take 
and con- it for granted that it is the Phaſis, as they conclude the 
jeftural, Aras to be the Gihon, from the ponformity of the ſignifica- 
| tion ; both theſe terms being aſed by the Perſians to ſignify 
any great river in general. But, at that rate, Eden may be any-where, 
and every- Where; fince a conformity of names, either in ſound or ſigni- 
cation, is to be found in all countries: and if that fort of proof be ad- 
mitted, unleſs under proper reſtrictions, it will be no difficult matter to 
prove, that America was peopled immediately þy the poſterity of Noah, 
as ſome have alledged | 
© The 6do/ah and ſboham, which were the produce of Havilah, being 


unknown names, as well as that of their native country, they are inter- 


r 


Wo 9 8 by every one ſo as to favour the ſcheme he eſpouſes: Thus the 


olah is rendered bdellizm ; the carbuncle, the hadſtone, the oleafter. 
'Thoſe who place paradiſe in Armenia will have it to be cry/tal, becauſe 
they find that ſtone. thereabquts ; and thoſe who ſituate it in Chaldea, 
towards the Perſian gulf, inſiſt that jt ſignifies pearl, which is fiſhed in 
great quantity in Bahrein, near Al Katif, on the Arabian coaſt, where 


the country of Havitah is” ſituated, according to this hypotheſis, 
And it muſt be owned,” this conjecture ſeems to come neareſt the truth, 


conſidering manna is compared to the baclah for colour: arid fo the Tal- 
mudiſts deſcribe manna to be round as coriander- ſeed, and white as 
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1. A ant. C. 4004. The General Hiftory to * 5 
no Is. In like manner, the /boham i » made, by different authors,” tor 
le ſignity the beryl and the emeraid ; perhaps with as little propriety "as it 
vn is rendered, in our Bibles, the onyx. lone, whigh tranſlation is condemn- 
rs ed by Bochart and others (C). 

ly Of the three ſchemes which at preſent: obtain amongſt the 1 
Ty the firſt, which places paradiſe near Damaſcus in Syria, a- 


id bout the ſprings of Jordan, and has for its patrons Hei- The ſchemes 
re degger, Mr le Clerc, Pere Abram, and Pere Hardouin, which Place 
k- — the worſt grounded, being deſtitute of all the marks Eden in Sy- 
al ſpecified in the Moſaical defcription, which ought always ria and Ar- 
ir I to be the principal teſt in this enquiry. The ſecond hypo- menia, ill 
he WM theſis places Eden in Armenia, between the ſprings or heads 1 8 ; 
1 of the Tygris, the Euphrates, the Araxes and the Phaſis; 

el and is adopted by two great men, eminent for their ſkill in geography, 


h to wit, Sanſon, and the late Mr Hadrian Reland, beſides Calmet. But 
e this ſcheme is not much better ſupported than the firſt; for, according 
E to the modern diſcoveries, the Phaſis does not riſe in the mountains of 
E Armenia, near the ſprings of the Eupt;rates, the Araxes and the Tygris, 
as Strabo, Ptolemy, Dionyſius, and the reſt of the ancients have er- 
of roneouſly informed us; which led them, without doubt, into this mi- 
» ſtake : but, by the map of Colchis, or Miogrelia, in Thevenot's collec- 


0 tion, and the account of Sir John Chardin in his travels, that river has 
e its ſource far away in mount Caucaſus, and does not flow from ſouth to 
e north, but, on the contrary, from north to ſouth ; a great extent of 
— country, and the river Kor (which, by its ſituation, would much bet - 
y ter ſupply the place cf the Piſon than the Phaſis) interpoſing ; as may 


[ 
be ſeen by the map. As one miſtake generally draws on another, Re- 
- land, led again by that deceitful guide the ſimilitude of names, ſup» 
= poſes Cuſh to be the country of the Coſſaeans or Cufſaeans, But if the 
0 Coſſaeans were the inhabitants of the mountains, which, with Parthia, 
bounded Media on the eg/t ; and which, in all likelihood, as he conjec- 
tures, was Kuheſtan, or the mountain country, as that name ſignifies; 
how could they be ſettled along the Araxes, which yet it was neceſſary 
they ſhould be, to ſupport his opinion ? for Kuhelſlan is the moſt eaſtern 


4G Fs 4 _ Th | * ES ca; &. 


; Fited, in which it ape 


(C) On this occaſion we cannot 
help obſerving, that our tranſlators 
have often ſwerved from the original 
Hebrew, to follow the Septuagint, if 
not the German verſion, eſpecially in 

mes and ternis. Thus Aram is ge- 

rally rendered Syria; Khaſhdim, 
Chaldea; Mizraim, Egypt; Cuſh, 
Ethiopia; and the like. But we need 
pot ſend the reader farther than the 
Moſaical deſcription of Eden above- 
ars there are 


before the reſormation. 


no leſs than fix variations. They have, 
moreover, introduced a corrupt 
nunciation, either by following the 
German orthography” inſtead of the 
Engliſh, or continuing che orthogra- 
phy of the Vulgate, which prevailed 
Thus they 
have conſtantly made uſe of the j con- 
ſonant inſtead of the y. Jacob and 
Joſeph ſhould be written Tai and 
Yo/eph, or rather To/ef ; Benjamin 
Benyamin, or rather Benyamin. 

* pp 


” : 
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6 The General Hiſtory to the Flad. — A. Mundi 1. 


or north · eaſtern part of ira; Ajami, a well-known province of Iraa, or 
Perſia at large; agreeable ro Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian, who- makes 
the country of the Coſſaeans a part of Media, though ſome place them 
in Perſia, and Ptolemy in Suſiana: beſides, the Phaſis and Scythia 
(which Sanion underſtands by Cuſh, or the Coſſaeans) ſeem to have been 
too remote to be known to Moles. Neither does this hypotheſis account 
for that river which watered paradiſe, and from whence the other four 
had their riſe ; and Reland will not allow it can be done but by ſup- 
poſing a ſubterranean river, which may as well ſerve for the ſcheme of 
the Jews, followed by the Fathers, which makes the Piſon and Gihon, 
the Nile and the Ganges. | 
According to the third opinion, Eden is placed upon the united ſtream 
| of the Dijlat, or Hiddekel, and Frat, called by the Arabs 
The third Shat al Arab, that is, the river of the Arabs ; which be- 
ſeheme myſt gins two days journey above Baſrah, and, about fiveleagues 


pr delow, divides again into two or three chanels, which em- 


pty themſelves into the Perſian gulf. By this hypotheſis, 


the Shat al Arab is the river paſſing out of Eden; which river, con- 
fidered according to the diſpoſition of its chanel, and not according to 
the courſe of its ſtream, divides into four heads, or different branches, 
which make the four rivers; two below, viz. the two branches of the 
Shat, which ſerve for the Piſon and Gihon; and two above, viz. the 
Frat and Dijlat, or the Euphrates and Hiddekel. According to this diſ- 
poſition, the weſteru branch of the Shat muſt be Piſon, and the ad- 
Joining part of Arabia, bordering on the Perſian gulf, will be Havilah; 
and the eaſtern branch will be the Gihon, encircling the country of Cuſh, 
or Khuzeſtan, a province of lian, as it is ſtill named by the Perſians, 
This opinion was firſt ſtarted by Calvin, and is, with fome little va- 
| ._ ._ © riation, followed by Stephanus Morinus, Bochart, and 
Eden to be Huet biſhop of Avranches. And indeed all the paſſages of 
booked jor in Scripture where Eden is mentioned concur to fix it ſome- 
Chaldza. © where hereabout. The prophet, ſpeaking of Tyre, fays, 
bo „ Haran, and Canneh, and Eden were thy merchants.” 
Now, if Canneh, be Calneh, or Calyo, which is taken to be Cteſiphon, 
or Medain, the feat of the Parthian race of Perſian kings, then Eden 
muſt have been to the ſouth of that city, according to the order of men- 
tioning the places, which ſeems to be from north to ſouth, The ſame 
order is obſerved in two other places of the Old Teſtament, where men- 
tion is made of Goran, Haran, Rezeph, and the children of Eden 
_ which were in Telaſſar.“ To this we may add an argument uſed by 
ſome, that the city of Enoch, or rather Hanukh, built by Cain, and 
called after the name of his ſon, is placed to the eaſt of Eden: and 
key places a city, called Anuchta, in Suſiana, or the country of 
8 | 
Wich regard to the natural marks aſcribed to Havilah, authors men- 
| nan that part of Arabia as productive of gold ; and as for the ” 
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A. ant. C. 400. Tie General Hiftory to the Fbod. 7 
and /hoham, they may be made the produce of any country, as we have 
before obſerved. However, the bdolah being conſidered either as pearls 
or baellium, (ſuppoſed to be a nadie rock odoriterous, but bitter gum), 
is acknowledged to be a native of Arabia. 

But though this hypotheſis ſeems the beſt of any that hath been m 
advanced, and to account tolerably well for the Moſaical / 
deſcription, yet is it liable to exception for the two *. other, 
branches of the Shat al Arab, which, by this ſcheme, re- #0 the third 

ſent the Piſon and the Gihon, ſeem not conſiderable e- 7145 
nough to deſerve the name of rivers, nor are of 'ſufficient 
length to encompaſs countries of any extent; the place where the Shat 
al Arab divides below Baſrah, being not above eighteen leagues diſtant 
from the places where thoſe two branches fall into the fea. Indeed, if 
we could be fure there was a third branch, which, according to fome ac- 
counts and maps, ſeparating from the Shat al Arab about Baſrah, falls 

into the ſea at Al Karif, it might ſerve tolerably well for the Piſon; and 


'for the Gihon, we would chuſe to ſubſtitute either the river Kayon; of 
the river Karha; the firſt of which falls into the Shat al Arab; the other 
into the Tigris, and may much more properly be ſald ro encompaſs the 


whole land of Cuſh, as running through Khuzeſtan; whereas the eaſtern 
branch of the Shat waſhes only a corner of that country, or or rather one 
ſide of an ifland made by it and the Karon. 

Or ſuppoſe we ſhould alter this ſcheme a little, and place Eden _ 
the confluence of Euphrates and Tigris, we ſhall find one 
ot two large arms crofling the intermediate country from New] 
one river to the other, which would much better ſupply /chemes 


the place of the Piſon and Gihon than the branches of propoſed, 


the Shat al Arab, provided other circumſtances agreed with 
this alteration. If theſe branches of the Tigris had been known to 


Grotius and others, they would not, perhaps, have fallen into ſo groſs a 


miſtake as to make the Nahar Malcha, or royal river, which paſſes from 
Euphrates to Tigris, the Gihon : it would better have ſuited wit h 
Mofaical deſcription to have ſuppoſed it to be the river of Eden, which 
was divided into four heads; in which caſe the parts of thoſe rivers to 
the ſouth of the Nahar Malcha would ſerve for the Piſon and Gihon ; 
and indeed that would anſwer the Mofaical defcription, as to the rivers, 
almoſt without exception. But the truth is, ſuch an hypotheſis cannot 
be admitted without overthrowing the credibility of the Scripture, and al- 
lowing that the moſt antient books in it were written after, or in the times 
of the Babyloniſh captivity : for the Nahar Malcha, or Baſilicos Pota- 
mos, as the Greeks called it, is an artificial canal, ſtill remaining, cut 
from Euphrates to Tigris, a little above Babylon, in the later tines of 
the Babylonian empire. The oriental authors attribute this work to 
Nimrod : perhaps it may be the ſame with the rtver Cutha, which a 
Perſian author (Tabari) ſays was dug by a king of Babel of the fame 
Damme, and ſuppoſed to be Cuſh the father of Nimrod, 


[Thoſe 


+ 


898 * The General Hiftory to the Fd. A. Mundi v. 
Thoſe who patronize- the Armenian paradiſe, may likewiſe improve or 


will find the Morad Sha, which falls into Euphrates, and the Kor, 
: which joins the Araxes, or Aras, either of them better fitted to ſupply 
the place of the Piſon than the Phaſis : or, if they chuſe to have the 
Euphrates and Tigris united with the other two Moſaical rivers, they 
may adopt the Sert, which falls into the Tigris at Heſo Keifa, and throw 
out the Aras and Kor, the, head of which laſt Ptolemy has made to 
change place with that of the Phaſis. As a wrong or, confuſed account 
of the riſe and courſe of rivers, delivered by the antients, has been the 
occaſion of many of the miſtakes into which writers have fallen in 
treating of this ſubject, the enquirer ought to have recourſe to the mo- 
dern obſervations of geographers and travellers, which often help where 
the others fail, but have been too much neglected by the learned. 
After all, we ought not to be ſo earneſt about this matter; for, ſtrictly 
*' ſpeaking, the Moſaical deſcription does not agree with the 
The Moſai- ſtate of things either as they now are, or ever were in all 
cal deferip- probability : for there is no common ſtream of which the 
tion Eden four rivers are properly branches; nor can it be conceived 
impenſect. how a whole land can be encircled by a, river, as Havi- 
. lah is faid to be by the Piſon, and Cuſh by the Gihon, 
without being an iſland. But we are to conſider paradiſe deſcribed ac - 
cording to Moſes' notion of things, and that imperfe& knowledge of the 
world which they had in thoſe early times. It is abſurd, in this caſe, to 
alledge an alteration made by the deluge in the bounds of countries, or 
the courſe of rivers; for Moſes deſcribes things as they were ſuppoſed 
to be at the time he wrote : nor is it credible that the Hiddekel and Frat 
were branches of a river before, and had ſprings of their own afterwards. 
It is obſervable, that there is no manner of doubt in authors with re- 
lation to theſe two rivers; nor indeed is there the leaſt room for it, they 
having retained their names nearly, if not exactly the ſame, to this day: 
| - for what the Hebrews called Hiddebel, the Arabs, and perhaps the Aſſy- 
rians and Chaldeans, called Dijlat then, as they do at preſent ; and the 
Pherath, Forat, or Frat, is till called Frat by the neighbouring people 
for Euphrates is one of thoſe corrupt names which our tranſlators havg 
borrowed from the ſeptuagint verſion, and which probably the Greeks 
asReland judiciouſly obſerved, took from the Perſians, who often prefixed 
the word 4b or Au, which ſignifies water, to the names of rivers ; of 
which word, and Frat, the name Euphrates is compounded. The other 
opinion, which forms that name from a conjunction of Frat, with the 
. preceding particle ha, ingthe Hebrew text, is abſurd ; as ſuppoſing the 
+, © Greeks firſt came acquainted with that river by reading this paſſage of 
Hs, Moſes relating to the ſituation of Eden. | 


V Particularly thoſe of Dx Lis, which are far the beſt, 
The 


amend their ſcheme out of the modern travellers and maps * ; where they 


ral places, rather for the deliciouſneſs of their ſituation, 
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The oriental nations give the name of paradiſe to ſeve- 8a 


than a real perſuaſion that any of them was the paradiſe of paradiſes. . 


Adam, which the Mohammedans in particular do believe not to be oa 
earth, but in the ſeventh heaven. And, of the antient Perſians, fomg- 


thought it to be in the ſan, as the Manicheans and other heretics did; 


and others, that there is no paradiſe now in being, but that after the re- 


ſurrection the earth will be renewed by being melted, and changed into 
another form, and a paradiſiacal ſtate ; fo that they ſeem to have believed 
the whole earth to have been paradiſe before the curſe denounced againſt 
it at the fall, However, the terreſtrial paradiſes mentioned by the Arabs 
and Perſians are, 1. The plain of Damaſcus which they call al Gauta. 
2; Obolla, a village in Irak,' on the weſtern branch of the Shat al Arab, 
where there are moſt pleaſant gardens. 3. Sheb Bawän, a place in 
Fars, or Proper Perſia, ſituate on the river Ni!ab, near Nubendijain, 
4. Sogd Samarkand, or the valley of Samarkand. 5. Gangdiz, or the 
caſtle of the Ganges, called alſo Behiſhti Gang, or the paradiſe of Ganges, 
Arim or Arin, and Kubbat al Arad, or the vertex of the earth. 6. Jam 
pherd. But theſe two laſt places are imaginary, and imagined to be 
== eaſtward of China, in the middle of the ſea, where the zodiac 
and equator interſect each other, exactly at one hundred and eighty de- 
grees of longitude from the Fortunate Iſlands, (or Canaries), where they 
place the other interſection. So that theſe two places are ſuppoſed to be 
paradiſiacal, as conſidered mathematically, and ſituate exactly under the 


interſection of the equator, where they think the temperance and cle- - 
mency of the air muſt needs render ſuch a ſituation extremely delightful. ' 


The Indians place their earthly paradiſe in Caſhmir, near the head of 


the Ganges, whence that above-mentioned ſeems to have taken its name, 


though in another part of the world; and this not only on account of 
the amenity of that ſmall kingdom, eſpecially in reſpect of the more 
ſouthern parts of India; but becauſe the river Ganges, which that nation 
eſteems ſo ſacred, is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from thence. But the more 
general tradition of the Eaſt is, that paradiſe was in Serendib, or rather 
Selandiv (D), that is, the iſland of Selan, or, as we corruptly call it, 
Ceylon, or Zeilan (E). The Arab writers alſo take notice of ſeveral 
paradiſes, as that of Iram or Aram, in Yaman, or Arabia Felix, built by 


Shaddad, the ſon of Ad, who being deſtroyed, together with his people, by 


a divine judgment, his palace and gardens, wherein he exceedingly prided 


* himſelf, were rendered inviſible (though preſerved to this day) and never 
ſeen but by God's particular permiſſion ; which favour one Colabah pre- 


tended to have received in the reign of the khaliff Moawiyah ; and ano- 
ther planted by the Molahidah, or Iſmaelians, .a race of princes called 


by the Europeans 4ſafſins, in a valley in Curdiſtan ; Which was deſigu- 


(D) Div, in the Malabric tongue, (E) It is ſurpriſing that Mr Le Clerc 


ſigniſics ax iſland. ſnould take Serendib for Madagaſcar. 
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© 
ed, by its delightfulneſs, to raviſſi the perſons to whom it was ſhewn, 
and make them believe it was in the prince's power to place them in pa- 
radiſe; and, in hopes of that felicity, to engage them in an implicit obe- 
dience to all his commands, and to commit any villainy which he ſhould 
judge conducive to his deſigns. | | 
Nor were the antient Heathens themſelves without ſome obſcure tra- 
dition concerning a paradiſe, or rather feveral paradiſes, in the earth; 
bur they generally placed them out of our continent, in the ocean, or 
beyond it, or in another hemiſphere ; as the garden of the Heſperides, 
the Fortunate iſlands, Ogygia, and Taprebane, and the like; which, as 
they were all characterized like ſo many paradiles, fo they were all placed 
out of this continent by their geography and deſcriptions of them, 
From, which tradition, and the general inclination of the Chriſtian Fa- 
thers, as well as profane authors, to place paradiſe in the ſouthern he- 
miſphere, or beyond the equinoctial, a late learned man (Dr Burnet) was 
induced to believe the ſame thing; though he ſuppoſed the whole earth, 
before the fall, to be in an eminent degree paradiſiacal. 


er. 6 
Of the fall of man, 


- OD, having placed Adam, immediately after his 
Adam pla- I formation, in the garden of Eden, whoſe ſituation 
ced in pa- we have been attempting to diſcover, to dreſs and to 
radiſe, and keep it, gave him leave to eat freely of the fruit of every 
Forbidden tree in the garden, except only that of the tree of know- 
the tree of ledge of good and evil. which he ſtrictly commanded him 
Fnowledge. not to taſte, upon pain of death, the certain conſequence 
of his diſobedience, 
He names ' The firſt thing which Adam did, after his introduction 
the beaſlis into paradife, and the very day of his creation, was to give 
and birds, names to all the beaſts and birds, which preſented them- 
ö ſelves before him, not only for that purpoſe, but to per- 
form their homage, as it were, and make Adam ſenſible, that there was 
none among them fit to be & companion for him. 
RE ol After this, God, having formed Eve out of the ſide of 
Takes Eve Adam, as he ſlept, brought her to him; who, knowing 
to wife, her to be bone of his bone, and fleſh of his fleſh,” took 
At i her for his wife, and lived with her, free from any ſenſe 
of ſhame, though they wgre both naked, 112 
How long they continued in this happy condition, is 
The conti- very uncertain: it is probable they did not ifimediately 
nuance of tranſgreſs the divine command; bat it ſhould ſeem, by the 
#he ftate of narration of Moſes, that their fall was not long after their 
Innocence. creation. The Jews in general, and moſt of the Chriſtian 
ts fathers, believe it to have been on the very day they were 


— 
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created : but this is next to impoſſible; for a day would be a great deal 
too ſhort for the ſeveral actions that muſt on that ſuppoſition have been 
compriſed in it. Beſides, God himſelf, after the ſixth day was paſt, 
declared $as at the end of the preceding days), every thing to be very 
good; which is not reconcileable with truth, if fin, the greateſt evil, had 
then entered into the world. Some therefore conjecture, that this ca- 
lamity happened the eighth day, and others the tenth, of the world's 
age; ſuppoſing that, in commemoration thereof, the great day of ex- 
jation, being the tenth day ot the year, was iaſtituted in after-times.- 
If we can ſubſcribe to the opinion of thoſe who make a day and a year 
to have been the {ame betore the fall, there is indeed no difficulty in 
ſuppoſing it even on the ſixth day. | 
The fall of man is ſuccinctly related by Moſes, in the following 
manner: That the ſerpent, being more ſubtle than any beaſt of the field, 
alked the woman, whether it was true, that God had not granted her 
and her huſband leave to eat of every tree in the garden? 
to which ſhe anſwered, that God had allowed them to eat Thefall, as 
of all, except only the fruit of the tree in the midſt of the related by 
garden; which he commanded they ſhould not taſte, nor Maßes. 
ſo much as touch, leſt they ſhould die. The ſerpent re- 
plied, that they ſhould not die: for God knew the virtue of the tree; 
and that, ſo ſoon as they eat of it, their eyes would be opened, and 
they become like gods, knowing good and evil. Whereupon Eve, ſee- 
ing the fruit tempting to the view, and deſireable to make one wile, 
took of the fruit of it, and did eat; and gave alſo to her huſband of it, and 
he did eat. Immediately the eyes of both were opened, and they, know- 
ing they were naked, ſewed fig-leaves together, and made themſelves 
aprons, After this, Adam and Eve, hearing the voice of God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day, hid themſelves among the trees ; 
bat, on God's calling tor Adam, he excuſed himſelf for not appearing, 
becauſe he was naked. Upon this, God demanded of him, Who it was 
that told him he was naked? and whether he had diſobeyed his com- 
mand, in eating the forbidden fruit? Adam did not encreaſe his guilt 
by denying it ; but confeſſed, that the woman had offcred him the fruit, 
and he had taſted it. She, being examined likewife, acknowledged 
what ſhe had done; but ſaid the ſerpent had ſeduced and deceived her. 
God then proceeded to judgment: he firſt curſed the ſerpent above all 
beaſts, and condemnet him to go on his belly, and eat the duſt; add- 
ing, that he would put enmity between him and the woman, and their 
ſeveral offsprings; and that the ſeed of the woman ſhould bruile the ſer- 
pent's head, who ſhould bruiſe the other's heel. The woman was pu- 
niſhed with the pain of childbirth, and put in ſuhjection to her huſband; 
and, as to the man, God curſed the ground for his ſake, declaring, that 
it ſhould. bring forth thorns and thiſtles, and that he ſhould earn his 
bread by the ſweat of his brow, till he returned to the duſt from whence 
he was taken. And at Jaſt, God, having cloathed them both with ſkins, 
| — B 2 turned 
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turned them out of the garden, leſt they ſhould take of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live for ever: and, to prevent any attempt to return to 
their former habitation, he placed cherubims at the eaſt of the garden, 
and a flaming ſword, which turned every way, to guard the paſſage to 
the tree of life. I 

This conciſe acconnt being, at firſt view, incumbered 

with ſome improbabilities, ſeveral learned and pious men 

Some ob- have been enclined to believe the whole ought to be taken 
jections to in an allegorical ſenſe, and not according to the ſtrictneſs of 
the letter the letter: alledging for their excuſe, that the anciemts, and 
of that re- particularly the eaſtern nations, had two different ways of 

nion. delivering their divinity and philoſophy, a popular, and a 
| | myſterious or hidden one; of. which dubious fort of ſtyle 
the Scripture often makes uſe, in explaining natural things; ſometimes 
in accommodating itſelf to the capacities of the people, and at other 
times to the real, but more veiled truth: and that, to obviate the many 
difficulties which occur in the literal hiſtory of this ſad cataſtrophe, the 
ſafeſt way is, to underſtand it as a parabolical ſtory, under which the 
real circumſtances are diſgyiſed and concealed, as a myſtery not fit to be 
more explicitly declared. 

Ihe firſt objection made to the letter of this hiſtory is in relation to 
the ferpent, and particularly the improbability of his having the uſe of 
ſpeech, and rational diſcourſe: for, to ſuppoſe an evil ſpirit, or the 
devil, made uſe of the organs of this animal, has no foundation in the 
text of Moſes, who attributes the ſeduction of Eve to the natural crafti- 
. neſs of the ſerpent only. Beſides, the very ſpeech of ſuch an animal, 
if Eve had taken ic to be dumb, muſt have fo frighted her, that ſhe 
would ſcarce have ſtaid and entered into a conference with it. And if 
the ſerpent had originally the gift of ſpeech, but loſt it, as a puniſh- 
ment of his crime in ſeducing the woman, Moſes would ſurely not have 
* it over in ſilence, and mentioned ſo ſmall a penalty as going on 
is belly, and lickipg the duſt; the meaning of which words it is not 
eaſy to explain, unleſs we ſay, that the ſerpent did before walk upright, 
or on four feet; for, if he crept from the beginning, it ſees ridiculous 

28 as a puniſhment for a crime, what he was by nature ſub- 
j to. v mY 3 8 A 0 97 3 ' 

As to the trees, the nature of them both ſeems to have been very ex- 
traordinary: the tree of life, it is ſaid, had the virtue to prolodg life 
- conſiderably, if not for ever. But if the longevity or immortality of 

men had depended only on one tree, what if Adam had bot finned.? 
how. could his poſterity, when they were diſperſed over the whole earth, 
have becn able to come and gather fruit from this tree? or how could 
one tree have ſufficed all mankind ? The nature of the tree of knowledge 
is ſtill more difficult to conceive; it ſeems to have inſtilled into our firſt 
parents a new ſenſe of ſhame and modeſty, to which, before the fa!l; 
2 they were entire ſtrangers. But a very different virtue is intimated, to 
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have been in the tree, that, on eating of it, a man became as a god, know- - 
ing good and evil, 1 


Some further objections have been alſo made to this hiſtory ; as the 11 lf 


lightneſs of the crime for which ſo terrible a puniſhihent has been hid 
on mankind, (for which reaſon ſome have thought Moſes's deſign in this 
relation was to authorize the rigour of his own laws); the improbability 
of Adam and Eve's ſewing fig-leaves together without thread or needle, 
and of God's making them coats of ſkins, and conſequently by himſelf, 
or (as is more decent to ſuppoſe) by an angel, killing and flaying the 
animals; and the needleſs precaution of placing cherubims to guard the 
entrance of the garden, leſt the exiles ſhould attempt to repoſſeſg 
themſelves of it by fraud or force, | 1 | 

Concluding, therefore, that theſe things will not bear a literal con- 
ſtruction, an allegorical or figurative ſenſe has been put on this Whole 
account: and it is pretended, that the hiſtory of the fall exhibits th 
defection of the foul ; the ſerpent repreſents concupiſcence; the man, to 
whom he durſt not apply himſelf, is the picture of reaſon ; and the wo- 
= whom he ſo eaſily ſeduced and overcame, is the emblem of ſenſe ; 
and ſo on. 55 1 54 

But though it cannot be denied, that ſome of the ancient philoſo- 
phers affected ſuch an allegorical way of writing, to conceal | 
their notions from the vulgar, and keep their learning with- The literal 
in the bounds of their own ſchool ; yet it is apparent Moſes /enſe de- 
had no ſuch deſign ; and, as he pretends only to relate mat- fended. 
ters of fact, juſt as they happened, without art or diſguiſe, 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, but that this hiſtory of the fall is to be taken in 
2 literal ſenſe, as well as the reſt of his writings. 

As to the particular objections which have been mentioned; and, 
firſt, as. to the ſerpent ; it is anſwered, That as Moſes contents hi 
with relating facts as-vhey appeared, without any comment 
or explication, he makes the ſerpent, it is true, who was the 
viſible inſtrument, to have been the ſeducer of the woman, 
and ſays nothing of the latent efficient cauſe : for which 
reaſon. ſome of the antient Jews were of opinion, that the 
whole paſſage is to be underſtood of a real ſerpent, which body of the 
creature, they ſuppoſe, had originally the gift of reaſon and ſerpent. 
ſpeech ; ſo that Eve might well have underſtood him (F). 

Others, thinking this too difficult of belief, have imagined, that it was 


The tempt- 
er was the. 
devil, who 


abuſed the 


ledge; for which, among other pu- 
niſbments, he was deprived of the ule 
of ſpeech, and of his feet, and o- 
bliged ever after to crawl upon the 
ground. Of the fame opinion are 
Aben Ezra, and others, | 


() Joſephus ſuppoſes, that all 
creatures at that time uſed the ſame 
language; ard that the ſerpent, con- 
verſing familiarly with Adam and 
Fee, excited by envy of their happi- 
pels, maliciouſly perſuaded the wo- 
wan to taſte of the tree of know - 


not 


2 
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not a real ſerpent, but only the devil under that name: but this opinion is 
no leſs liable to exception, For though the devil is frequently ſtiled in 
Scripture “the ſerpent,” and * the old,ferpent ;” yet why he ſhould 
te called © the moſt ſubtle beaſt of the field,” we cannot conceive ; nci- 
ther will the puniſhment inflicted on the ſerpent ſuffer us to doubt but 
that a ſerpent's body, at leaſt, was employed in the tranſaction. 

The moſt common, therefore, and, indeed, the only probable opi- 
nion is, that it was the devil, ſome wicked and malicious ſpirit, (probably 
the chief of thoſe beings), who envied the happineſs of mankind, and 
was therenpon reſolved to bring them into the fame miſerable condition 
wich himſelf and his apoſtate companions ; and that, to effect his pur- 


pole, he made uſe of a ſerpent's body (G), as the moſt proper organ to 


carry on his frand with fucceſs. And this ſeems reaſonable, not oply 
from the improbability of a brute beaſt's over-reaching mankind in their 
higheſt pitch of underſtanding, but from the atteſtation of other parts 
of Scripture, where the devil is called the old ſerpent;“ and is, by 
our Saviour himſelf, ſaid to have been © a murderer from the beginning,” 
or the firſt creation, alluding to his miſchievous deſtruction of mankind 
at that time; the author of the book of Wi/49m, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the doctrines of the Jewiſh church, alfo telling us, that, by 


the envy of the devil, death came into the world.“ 


Why the devil ſhould chuſe the body of a ſerpent, rather 


Whyhemade than that of any other creature, was probably on account 


choice of of that ſubtlery aſcribed to him by Moſes ; which may 
that crea- not, perhaps, fo much denote the craft and inſidiouſneſs, as 
ture. the familiar and in ſinuating rature of this creature (H). 
| | That the ſerpent, before the fall, was mild and gentle, and 
more familiar withman than any qther creature ; and that he did not then 
creep on the ground, but went erect (I); and had, by his engaging behavi- 
our, gained, in ſome meaſure, the good will of our firſt parents, is not 
only the fentiment of Jews and Chriſtians, but ſeems likewiſe to have 
ſome foundation in Scripture : for when God ſays, that he will put 
enmity between the ſerpent and the woman, and between his ſeed and 
her ſeed, it muſt be implied, that therg was ſome kind of friendſhip be- 
twecn them before. nn 
It is no way unreaſonable, therefore, to ſuppoſe, that this creature 
was beloved both by Adam and Eve: ſhe eſpecially might be delighted 


(G) TheArabs, before Mohammed, 


believed, that the devils were tranſ- 


formed into ſerpents. > 
(H) The Mohammedans have a 


tradition, that the devil, offering to 
get into paradiſe, to tempt Adam, 


was not admitted by the guard. 


M bereupon he begged of the animals, 
one after auother, to carry him in, 


* 


that he might ſpeak to Adam and 
his wife; but they all refuſed him, 
except the ſerpent, who took him 
between two of his teeth, and fo in- 
troduced bim. - IT», 
(I) The Mohammedans alſo ſay, 
that the ſerpent was then of a beauti- 


ful form, and not in the ſhape he 


now bears, 
with 
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with it: ſhe laid it, perhaps, in her boſom, adorned her neck with its 
windings, or made it a bracelet for her arms. So that its being ſo inti- 
mate with the woman, made it the proper inſtrument for the devil's pur- 
ſe ; who, ſliding into it, might wantonly play before her, until hg 
inſenſibly brought her to the forbidden tree; and then, twiſting round | * 
its branches, might take of the fruit and eat, to ſhew her, by experience, 
that there was nothing of death contained in it, before he began to be- 
ſpeak her: and his ſpeech might be the leſs ſurpriſing to her, becauſe 
ſhe might probably think (as he might poſitively affirm), that this new» 
acquired faculty -proceeded from the virtue of the fruit. 5 
But this conjecture is ſtill more probable, if we will BY 
but allow, that the ſerpent whoſe body the devil poſſeſſed Of what 
was not of a common, ordinary ſpecies, but ſomething like #kindtheer+ 
that flying fiery ſort, which, as we are told, are bred in pent probæ- 
Arabia and Egypt. They are of a ſhining, yellowiſh colour, bly was. 
like braſs; and, by the motion of their wings, and vibra- 
tion of their tails, reverberating the ſun- beams, make a glorious ; 
ance. Now, if the ſerpent whoſe body the devil abuſed was of this 
kind, (though perhaps of a ſpecies far more glorious), it was a proper 
creature for his purpoſe ; for theſe ſerpents are called in Scripture e- 
raphs, or ſeraphim, and gave name to thoſe bright angelical beings which 
we commonly underſtand by that appellation ; it being very probable, 
from the repreſentations of them tolerated in the Jewiſh church, that 
the angels, when they miniſtered to Adam and Eve, were wont to aſſume 
certain ſplendid forms; ſome of them the form of cherubim, or beautiful 
flying oxen ; and others the ſhape of ſeraphim, or winged and ſhining 
ſerpents. The devil, therefore, might uſurp the organs of one of theſe 
ſhining ſerpents, which, by his art and ſkill in natural cauſes, he might 
improve into ſuch a ſurpaſſing brightneſs, as to repreſent io Eve the an- 
gelical appearance or ſhechinah (X), to which ſhe was accuſtomed; 
and, having done this, it was no wonder that he ſo eaſily deceived her. 
However this be, it is reaſonable to fuppoſe, that it was ſome beautiful 
creature, whom Eve took to be an angel, that wiſhed her well, while 
he diſcourſed with her for it is impoſſible to conceive that ſhe ſhould 
be ſo ſimple and ignorant as to think that beaſts could ſpeak, much Jefs 
that they knew more of God's mind than herſelf: nor ſeems it credible 
that ſhe could be deceived but hy a creature which appeared ſo gloriouſ- 
ly, as to make her miſtake it for an heavenly miniſter, who might come 
to explain to her the divine commands. And, it we obſerve in what 
manner the tempter addreſſes himſelf to her (L), we ſhall find this ſup- 
polition confirmed. 4 It 


(K) This ſeems to be the opinion (L) The learned Abravanel ſup- 
of Tertullian, when he tells us, that poſes the whole to be only dumb-ſhew; 
Eve gave attention to the ſerpent, as and that the ſerpent did not ſpeak at 
to the Son of God, Cc. all, neither did Eve ſay any thing * * 
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It is not improbable that the ſeducer, before he ſpoke to Eve, re- 
preſented himſelf as one of the heavenly court, who came 
His accoſtl- to congratulate the happineſs that God had beſtowed on 
ing Eve. them in paradiſe; which was fo great, that he could not 
eaſily believe he had denied rhem any of the fruit of the 
garden: he deſired therefore to be ſatisfied from her own mouth of the 
truth of what he pretended to have heard; and, as the woman acquaint- 
ed him with the whole prohibition, he firſt ſuggeſts, that ſhe miſtook 
the meaning of it; that death could not be the puniſhment of ſo ſmall a 
fault; and, to flatter her ambition, deludes her with a falſe promiſe; 
that, on eating the fruit, which he pretended had a ſovereign quality 
to illuminate the underſtanding, and ennoble the other faculties of the 
ſoul, ſhe and her huſband ſhould immediately become as angels,' nay, as 
gods; and their happineſs be inconceivably great, and independent of 
any but themſelves. | r 
This ſeems to have been the purport of the ſerpent's words, by 
which he gained the ear of Eve; and ſhe, allured by the beauty of the 
fruit, and puſhed on by curioſity and vanity, could not reſiſt the tempta- 
tion; and, when ſhe had eat. was ſo far from being ſenſible of her con- 
dition, that, fancying herſelf already in poſſeſſion of the chimerical hap- 
pineſs which had been promiſed her, ſhe invited her huſband to partake 
with her. And he, it is probable, after ſome reluctance, was prevailed 
on, by her charms and endearments, to violate the command, contrary 
to his ſenſe of duty, and to ſhare the fate which God's indignation for 
her tranſgreſſion ſhould bring upon her. | 
The ſentence denounced on the ſerpent cannot feem ſtrange, if we 
conſider how different his original form was from his preſent ; and that 
God' probably intended the debaſement of that once glorious creature, 
not ſo much to expreſs his indignation againſt the beaſt, as to make it a 
monument of man's unhappy fall, and a teſtimony of his difpleaſure a- 
gainſt fin. Nor could this be unjuſt ; the mere inſtrument of an enor- 
- mous crime being deteſtable, and often deſtroyed by human laws, and 
this great change in the ſerpent, perhaps, not felt, at leaſt, not di- 
ſtinguiſhed or conceived by him as a misfortune. | 
In reference to the two trees, which ſeem to be fo very extraordinary, 
it is but reaſonable to imagine there was a wide difference between the 
ſtate of innocence, and our preſent condition ; and conſequently, that 
there were ſome things conſonant to the firſt ſtate, which are very incon- 
gruous to our preſent. Now, of thoſe Moſes has mentioned but a few, 


but that, being a very nimble and did not occaſion death ; and that it 
active creature, it got upon the tree might not only be grateful to the 
of knowledge, took and eat of the taſte, but procure them that know- 
ui chat Eve, having ſeen it ſeve - ledge, which God ſeemed to have 
ral Mes do ſo, and not die, conclu- grudged them. ps 
* ded with herſelf, that the ſaid fruit D 
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and, among them, theſe trees. As to the tree of life, The account of 
nothing can be more agreeable to a ſtate of innocence, the tuo trees not 
which ſeems to imply a ſtate of immortality ; and incredible. 
ſomething was requiſite to make men immortal, when Bret 
their bodies were not ſo; and what can be ſuppoſed more effectual than 
the fruit of ſuch a tree? When God had deſigned that meris bodies ſhould 
never yield to death, it ſeems but reaſonable he ſhould direct them 3 
the eating of ſuch a fruit, whoſe juice was of that ſpirituous nature, a 
to impregnate their blood with an indefatigable vigour, and ſupport 
them in unfading youth, without pain, diſeaſe or weakneſs, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould tranſlate them to a better world (M). Whether this 
tree was the only one of the ſpecies, is uncertain; but if it was, It is 
probable, that, had there been ao lapſe, many of them would have be 
tranſplanted to other parts of the world, as the innocent offspring h 
encreaſed ; and, when mankind had ſinned, it is likely God would have 
deſtroyed this ſpecies out of the world, as now grown uſeleſs, and in- 
conſiſtent with the curſe and puniſhment of man. And of this tree the 
Heathens ſeem to have had ſome traditional notion, when they ſpeak 
of the nectar and ambroſia, which maintained the immortality of their 
— and moly, which was the great panacea, or univerſal medicine ces 
ated by the poets: | 
The tree of the knowledge of good and evil is conceived to have been 
ſo called, either becauſe it had really a virtue to open man's underſtand- 
ing, and to make him diſtinguiſh between good and evil; or elſe becauſe 
the eating of it would eventually teach him the difference between the 
ood bf obedience, and the evil of tranſgreſſion: but others ſuppole it 
o called, merely from the devil's preteriding it had a virtue to beſtow. 
knowledge, having received its name from the unfortunate deception z 
though it be, in a preceding paſſage, called the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, by way of anticipation. And as to God's ſaying, Be» 
& Fold, the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil;” that 


Þ taken to be a bitter irony, to upbraid man with his fooliſh diſobedience 


and diſappointment. | | 
But what particular tree this tree of knowledge was, has been a mat- 


ter of much conjecture. The vine, the apple, the common and 


Indian fg tree (N), and wheat, though no tree, have all put in their” 


, . 
* 


\ (W It is the joint opinion of the 


t writers, both Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian, that in caſe our firſt pa- 
rents had continued in their obedience, 
they would, after ſuch a time of trial 
as the divine wiſdom ſhould think 
proper, have been tranſlated or re- 
moved from ęarth te heaven ; and 


that their poſterity likewiſe- would. 


have been liable to no forrow or mi- 
ſery of any kind, but poſſeſſed of con- 
ſtant happineſs, and, in ti eir ſeveral 
courſes and ſucceſſions, tacen up into 
an heavenly paradiſe, | 
(N) Goropius Becanus is moſt con- 
fident, it was the Indian fig tree; 
which notion, however, he not 


borrow-from Moſes Barcephras, 1s 8 


Walter 


18 


1 


claims (O): and though the generality are for the common fig: tree, ye 
what Moſes has ſo induſtrioully concealed, is above the power of any ty 
diſcover. . Philo the Jew, according to his cuſtom, allegorizes what i; 
ſaid of both theſe trees, alledging that no ſuch ever were, nor ever wil 


be, in the world (P). 
he trial by fer- 


That the trial of man's obedience ſhould be by ſuch 
a prohibition as is mentioned by Moſes, ſeems perfect! 


bidding a fruit, rational, and adapted to the ftate of innocence : ng 


rational, 


moral precept could have been at all proper for that 
purpoſe, becauſe there was then ſcarce a poſſibility of 


Walter Raleigh ſuppoſes, The chief © taketh root; and then, being filled, 


reaſons urged why it ſhould be this 
tree, are, . The goodneſs of the fruit, 
and fairneſs of the tree, 2. The 
breadth of its leaves, very commodious 
for hiding the nakedneſs of Adam and 
Eve, which, it is ſuppoſed, they would 
cover as ſoon as ever they perceived 
it ; and therefore from the forbidden 
tree, that being the next at hand, 


3. The largeneſs and thickneſs of the 


tree, very proper to conceal them, as 
they magined, from the preſence of 
God. But here Becanus, from the 
22 of the vulgate verſion, in medio 
igni, imagined they hid themſelves in 
the body of the tree itſelf, though the 
ſtem of the Indian fg-tree, notwith- 
ſtanding the extravagant ſize given it 
by ſome authors, be not very large. 
As Sir Walter Raleigh, who had 
himſelf ſeen many of theſe trees in 
America, bas given a deſcription of 
them, we think it worth while to 
tranſcribe it: They grow,” ſays he, 
46 in moiſt grounds, and in this man- 
% ner: after they are firſt ſhot up 
« ſome twenty or thirty foot in 
length (ſome more, ſome leſs, ac- 
«cording to'the ſoil), they ſpread a 
very large top, having no bough 
, nor twig in the trunk or ſtem ; for 
« from the utmoſt end of the head- 
& branches, there iſſueth out a gummy 
« juice, which hangeth downward 
« like a cord or ſinew, and within a 
« few months reacheth the ground; 
- # which it no ſooner toucheth, but it 


7 


tc both from the top boughs, and from 
« his on proper root, this cord 
«© maketh itſelf a tree exceeding ha- 


ce ſtily. From the utmoſt boughs of 


ce theſe young trees there fall again 
&« the like cords, which in one year, 
6 and leſs (in that world of perpetual 
« fpring), become alſo trees of the 
cc bigneſsof thenether part of a lance, 
c“ and as ſtrait as nature and art can 
« make any thing; caſting ſuch a 
« ſhade, and making ſuch a grove, as 
6% no other tree in the world can do. 
«© Now, one of theſe trees, conſidered 
« with all his young ones, may, in- 
ce deed ſhroud four hundred, or four 


« thouſand horſemen, if they pleaſe; | 


« for they cover whole valleys, —But 
that they bear any ſuch huge leaves, 
or any ſuch delicate fruit, I could 
« never find.” 5 
(O) The Mohammedans have the 
like different opinions among them, 
relating to this tree: ſome affirm, it 
was an ear of wheat; others, a fig- 
tree; and a third party, a vine. 

(P) Thoſe who admire allegorical 
interpretations, will have the forbid- 
den fruit to have been no other than 
theſenfual act of generation, for which 
the puniſhment inflicted on the womair 
was the pain of child-birth. But this 
opinion has not the leaſt foundation 
in the words of Moſes ; eſpecially if 
we conſider, that Adam knew not his 
wife till after their expulſion. out of 
paradiſe. | | 


their 
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their tranſgreſſing any ſuch : it muſt therefore have been ſome indiffe- 


rent action, neither good nor evil in itſelf, but ſo far only as it was com- 
manded or forbidden: and what fo natural and agreeable to the ſtate of 
our firſt parents (conſidering they were to live all their lives in a garden), 
as the forbidding them to eat of the fruit of a certain tree in that garden ? 
a tree near at hand, and which might give them, every moment, an op- 
portunity of ſhewing their obſervance of the divine command, by thei 
abſtaining from it ? e 
And this takes off the objection againſt the puniſh- | 
ment inflicted on man for his diſobedience, as too ſe- And the puniſb- 
vere, and no way proportioned to the offence : for ment conjequent- 
we are deceived, if we fuppoſe, that good and evil is 5 full. 

only in the nature of the thing, and not in the com- 

mands and prohibitions of God. And, conſidering this crime to have 
been a dowaright rebellion againſt God, and committed againſt the 
cleareſt conviction of conſcience, with other aggravating circumſtances ; 
it will appear tp have been a crime ſo heinous, that nothing, now-a-days, 


can be ſuppoſed to reſemble it. 


No ſooner was the intoxicating juice of the forbid- 
den tree gone off, and the criminals began to return The circum- 


to their ſenſes again, but the eyes (Q) of their un- 
derſtanding were opened, and they perceived their 
own nakedneſs (R), and the foul degradation of their 
nature; to conceal which, as far as they were able, 


ftances of the 
” aprons and coats 
explained. | 


” 


they twiſted or platted the flexible branches of the fig-tree round their 
waiſts; ſo that the broad leaves, hanging down, might ſerve them in- 


(Q) The expreſſion, that the eyes 

them both were opened, occaſioned 
a popular belief that Adam and Eve 
were blind till they had tranſgreſſed; 


and this imagination St Auſtin has 


taken the pains to refute. 

(R) By perceiving their nakedneſs, 
a Jate writer conceives, no more is 
meant, than that they were ſenſible 
of their tranſgreſſion. Thus after 
the golden calf was conſecrated, Mo- 


ſes is faid to have ſeen the people nated, 


od. xxxii. 25.). And in the New 
Leſtament yyprcs is ſometimes taken 
for a finner. Others indeed ſuppoſe, 
that the fruit of this forbidden tree 
provoked. our firſt parents to luſt and 
ſome indecent motions of the body: 


fer, according to the modeſty of the 


C 2 . 


ſeead of aprons: for we mult not imagine, that they ſewed the leaves 


Hebrew tongue, natedneſi may well 
enough denote an irregular appetite 
to venereal pleaſures (and this is the 
opinion of St Auſtin mentioned here»! 
after.) But our duthor thinks this 
conjecture js without any manner of 
foundation; and that. it is hard to 
conceive how Adam and Eve ſhould 
not know themſelves to be naked be- 
fore their fall ; or why they ſhould 
be more aſhamed of their nakedneſs 
then, than they were before. When 
they were the only inhabitants af the 
world, their bed, under the canopy of 
heaven, was equally as chaſte as if it 
had becn covered and encloſed ; and. 
therefore this nakedneſs of theirs mult, _ 
in his opinion, be underſtood in a fi- 
guratire ſehſe, : 

2 tas. 


_ together, as taylors do their cloth; this being more than the words of 
Moſes imply (S). | ; : 
judgment being paſſed on all that were concerned in this unhappy al. 
fair, it is ſaid, that God, before he drove Adam and Eve out of para- 
diſe, cloathed them with ſkins : which it is ſuppoſed is not neceſſarily 
to be undegſtogd,: as if God himſelf, or even an angel, made the coats; 
it being common for the Hebrew tongue verbally to attribute things ta 

God, which are not done by his immediate act, but by his direction, 
or even by the permiſſion of his ordinary providence. So that it is pro- 
bable, Adam apd Eve only received inſtructions how to make them. 

: | As to the cherubim and flaming ſword placed to 
The cherubim guard the way of the tree of life, there are ſeveral 
and flaming opinions concerning them, They wha place paradiſe 
word, what. in the ſouthern hemiſphere, conceive the ſword to 

8 have been no more than the torrid zone, which, in 
the parallel ſituation the earth is then ſuppoſed to have had, muſt have 
been a region of flame intolerably hot, like a furnace, and, conſequently, 
impaſſable; its incompaſſing the whole earth ſufficiently anſwering the 
Moſaic deſcription, that it turned every way. Others have thought it 
to have been a wall, or circle of fire, encompaſſing paradiſe (T); and 
that this flame was an accenſion of ſome inflammable matter round about 
the garden, which excluded all comers to it, till the beauty of it was 
defaced : which opinion may be more probable to them who place pa- 

adiſe about Babylon, where there is ſuch an abundance of naphtha and 

itumen, and where there are fields, which even yet, at ſome time of 
the year, ſeem all on fire. And if it be objected, that the cherubim 


had nothing to do with ſuch a wall; it is anſwered, that it is uſual for 


the Scriptures to expreſs all extraordinary works of God by angels; as 

to call a plague, or famine, a deſtroying angel; and the likg. Some Rab- 

bins are of opinion, that this flaming ſword was an angel; which they 

ground on that paſſage, where it is ſajd, that God maketh his angels ſpi- 

rits, and his miniſters a flaming fire. And hence it bas been imagined, 

that this flaming ſword, which was eſteemed by the Jews a ſecond angel, 

was of a different kind from the cherubim, viz. a ſeraph, or flaming an- 

gel, in the form of a flying fiery ſerpent, whoſe body vibrated in the 

air with luſtre, and may be fitly deſcribed by the image of ſuch a ſword. 
. Having thus examined the circumſtances of the Al it may be pro- 


. (S) Tbe criginal word . N. which (T) The words commonly ren- 
is tranſlated ſeued, ſignifies ao more dered faming ſword, are, in the ori- 
than to put together, to apply, or fit; ginal, the flame of cutting or divi- 
in which ſenſe it is uſed, Job xvi. 15. /icn, or a dividing flame: for the ſame 
and Ezek, xiii. 18. And Y, which word which ſignifies a ſword, ſignifies 


we render /eaves, ſignifies alſo branches alſo diviſion; and is, in the New Te- 
of trees, ſuchas were fit to make booths ſtament, tranſlited both ways. 


pt bowers; Nehem. viii, 15, 


r 
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to conſider the effects it had upon our firſt pa- , . 
— and their poſterity, and alſo upon the ground, 422 of the 
which was curſed for their ſake. | Te 
The unhappy pair did not, indeed, die immediately; en ile gend. 
but they became ſubject to death, which continually hung over their 
heads; the time they had to live being but as the ſpace between a cri⸗ 
minal's condemnation and his execution. They had loſt God's favour, 
and forfeited paradiſe : the neceſſaries of life were now to be gotten by 
hard labour of the man, and child-birth was to be attended with great 
pain in the woman: ſo that the remembrance of their paſt happineſs, and 
the proſpect of the innumerable miſeries to which they had made them- 
ſelves, and their offspring, obnoxious, muſt needs fill them with regret 
and deſpair, For ſince they could not, by generation, tranſmit any thing 
to their poſterity, but what they had themſelves ; their deſcendants were 
deſtined, in like manner, to undergo the troubles of life, and the pai 
and agonies of death, the neceſſary conſequences of Adam's trankyef: 
fion : nor is there in this, any injuſtice ; we being thereby deprived on- 
ly of what he had no title to. But that we are thereby become the ob- 
jets of God's wrath, and deſerving eternal damnation, by the imputa- 
tion of the guilt of Adam's ſin (which is the doctrine of St Auſtin'and 
his diſciples, thence named Supralapfarians), has ſeemed, to many, a 
very harſh opinion, and to reflect on the goadneſs and juſtice of God.” 
As this is a point greatly controverted among divines, and foreign to 
our preſent deſign, we ſhall only ſay, that the general manifeſt depravity 
and corruption of human nature, fo very different from what we 
ſuppoſe it to have been in its original ſtate, would induce us to believe 
it the effect of our firſt parents tranſgreſſion ; whereupon, unruly paſ-. 
ſions and appetites got that ſuperiority over, and influence on our wills, 
which reaſon alone ought to have; and this might be poſſibly occaſioned,” 
in ſome degree at leaſt, by the infirmities which. our bodies neceſſarily! 
contracted by proceeding from fuch a root, and by the great change 
brought on the earth, air, and other elements, by the curſe. For what-- 
ever the antients have ſaid of the plenty and happineſs of the golden age, 
ſeems chiefly to have been ſome broken notions and traditions of man's 
firſt eſtate in paradiſe, and of that univerſal harmony wherein the world, 
and all things would have continued, had not his fall introduced a change. 
The fruits of the earth were at firſt ſpontaneous; and the ſoil, without 
being torn and tormented, ſatisfied the wants and deſires of man; but, 
upon his apoſtacy from God, as a puniſhment for his ſm, God curſed 
the ground, which immediately brought forth thorns and thiſtles: for 
we mult not ſuppoſe, with ſome, that the original fertility of the earth 
continued till the deſtruction brought upon it by the univerſal deluge. 
The deluge was, indeed, the completion of the curſe, but ſome conſi- 
derable effects of it appeared before; otherwiſe, how could Adam de 
ſaid to eat bread in ſorrow, and in the ſweat of his face, all the days of 
his life? As the carth was impoveriſhed on man's tranſgreſſon, ſo the 
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air, and other elements became diſordered, in ſome meaſure unwhol. 
jome, and ſometimes fatal. Hence proceeded famines, peſtilences, earth- 
quakes, ſtorms, and all manner of natural calamities, which cauſed an 
innumerable variety of diſeaſes and diſtempers. irs 
But, in order to give a more clear idea in what degree and manner 
nature became impaired by the fall, it may be proper to conſider the 
conſtitution of man's body (for what concerns his ſoul is not properly 
within the compaſs of this deſign) and of the earth in that primitive 
ſtate; and by what means they were reduced to their preſent condition. 
As to the conſtitution of man's body, it appears, 
that nakedneſs was then no inconvenience or ſhame ; 
and, conſequently, there was no ſenſe of any need to 
cover it. Thoſe inclinations which provide for the 
ion of mankind, were, it ſeems, fo regular, and ſo entirely un- 
der the command of reaſon, that not ſo much as an apron was efteemed 
neceſſary to hide thoſe parts which all the world ſince have thought pro- 
per to conceal. But ſome have imagined, that, in caſe man had perſeve- 
red in his ſtate of innocence, there would have been no matrimonial 
commerce, but mankind would have been otherwiſe propagated (V); 
and this the antient fathers were inclined to believe, from their pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of the merits and excellency of celibacy. This 
opinion St Auſtin combated by very ſtrong arguments; ſuch as the 
benediction of God, and his command to encreaſe and multiply; the 
diſtinction of the ſexes preceding the fall; and the abſurdity of ſuppo- 
ug ſin to have been neceſſary for the propagation of mankind, Yet he 
agrees, that in the ſtate of innocence the work of generation would have 
been carried on without any mixture of paſſion, or Joſs of virginity ; and 
that man would then have proceeded to the propagation of his ſpecies, 
whenever he judged it requiſite, without any incitement of luſt. In the 
primitive ſtate, alſo, the temper of the human body ſeems to have been 
more ſoft, pliable; and alterable, than now it is: ſome ſorts of fruits 
and food were able to cauſe a mighty change therein, either to fix and 
it to its preſent condition, or diſcompoſe and diſorder it. Thus 
the fruit of the tree of life had the virtue of rendering the body-perma- 
nent and immortal, on the one hand; and that of the tree of know- 
ledge, af bringing upon it diſeaſes, corruptions, and mortality, on the 
other: but the 4arſt effect of this latter fruit is ſuppoſed to have been 
the revolt of the parts ſubſervient to generation, which, it is pretended 
appears from the ſhame which immediately ſeized thoſe who had taſt 


(VJ) Paracelſus was ſo firmly per- (W) Some Rabbins, alſo, ſeem to 
ſwaded of this, that he maintained have attributed this to the natural 
Adam and Eve to have been created quality of the forbidden fruit. 
without the parts of generation; 7 . he 
which afterwards grew out of their 
bodies, Ike excreſcences, 


The change in the 
conſtitution of 
man. 


able 


2 I, , 


r 


- 
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able to conform himſelf to the dictates of reaſon, love was neceſſarily to 
be introduced into the world; for otherwiſe it is not conceived how 
mankind could have ſubſiſted: ſo that the paſſions were then raiſed, in 
order to induce man to do that to ſatisfy his appetite, which before he 
did merely from prudential conſiderations. | ings 
There was alſo a conſiderable difference between the condition of the 
woman before the fall, and that which ſhe has ſince been in; particus . 
larly, ſhe was then in a ſtate of greater equality with the man, and little 
more ſubject to ſorrow in the propagation of poſterity than he. Nay, 
the very animals ſeem to have been, at that time, in a ſtate of greater 
capacities and operations; nearer approaching to reaſon and diſcourſe, 
and partakers of higher degrees of perfection and happineſs than they 
have been ever fince. - 1 * 
| Wherem the fecundity and amenity of the primitive 
The change in the earth conſiſted, and by what means it became fo muck 
conſtitution of the altered for the worle, is difficult to be determined. 
earth, how effec- It is, indeed, preſently accounted for, it we have re- 
ted, acccording courſe to the divine interpoſition, and ſuppoſe that 
to Dr Burnet; the ſterility of the earth, and malignity of the air, and 
the general depravation of nature, was effected by God; 
or his ſubordinate agents, But to aſſign a probable natural cauſe of ſuch 
effects, is not ſo eaſy. _ Dr Burnet's notion is, that the fertility and pa- 
radiſiacal ſtate of the firſt earth was entirely owing to a perpetual equi- 
nox, the conſequence of the ſituation of its axis, which he ſuppoſes to 
have been then parallel to the axis of the celiptic, in which it was carried 
about the ſun with the other planets. And that it really had fuch a ſi- 


tuation, he thinks, needs no other proof than its own evidence; for it 


is the immediate reſult and common effect of gravity or libration, that 
a body left freely to itſelf, in a fluid medium, ſhould ſettle in fuch a po- 
ſture as beft anſwers to its gravitation : and the firſt earth being uniform, 
regular, and every way equally balanced, there was no reaſon why it 
ſhonld incline at one end, more than the other, towards the ſun. And 
this poſition, he ſuppoſes, the earth kept till the deluge; when it was ſo 
broken and divided, according ro his hypotheſis, that it loſt its equal 
poiſe; and the centre of its gravity changing, one pole became more 
inclined to the ſun, and the other more removed from it; and ſo the 
parallel ſituation which it had before, was changed to an oblique one; 
whence proceeded the variety of ſeaſons, and thoſe irregularities in the 
temperature of the air, which have ſince obtained. But this does not 
account for the immediate effect of God's curſe on the earth, which, as 
has been obſerved, muſt by no means be deferred ſo late as to the flood. 
To avoid this difficulty, Mr Whiſton has ſuppoſed, 

and Mr Ihi- that the earth, in its primitive ſtate, had no diurnal 
„on. motion about its own axis, but only an annual mo- 
Yi tion about the ſan ; ſo that the ſun and planets _ 
+ we roſe 


riuoſe in the weſt, and ſet in the eaſt, contrary to what they have ever ſince 
done (X) et u n ö 

On 15 ſuppoſition, as well as the former, there would alſo be a per. 
petual equinox through the world; which characters the fathers uſually 
applied to the paradiſiacal ſtate, and the antient Heathens to the golden 
age. The great change, therefore, which was made in nature, at the 
fall, he takes to'be the commencing of a new motion, 'or rotation of the 
earth about ĩts preſent axis: by this means, the poles of the world, which, 


to the firſt inhabitants of the earth (dwelling near the interſection of the 


antient ecliptic with the preſent northern tropic), were neither conſide- 
rably elevated nor depreſſed, ſuddenly changed their ſituation ; the nor. 
thern pole appearing to be elevated above, and the ſouthern depreſſed be- 
low the horizon: and the courſe of the heavens ſeemed bent, or inclined 
to the ſouthern parts of the world (J). And the probable mechanical 
cauſe of this commencement of the earth's diurnal motion, after its an- 
nual had continued ſome time, aſfigned by him, is the impulſe of a co- 
met, with little or no atmoſphere, or of a central ſolid hitting obliquely 
upon the earth along ſome parts of its preſent equator ; from which 
impulſe, both the annual orbit of the earth would be altered, and a ver- 
tiginous motion, about a new and real axis, would certainly commence, 
And he obſerves, that, in all probability, this comet was of the bigneſs 
of one of the ſmall ſecondary, rather than of the large primary planets: 


(Y) This, he thinks, may have Plato reckons the greateſt, and moſt 
been. the foundation of that ſtory-in entire, of any the heavenly bodies un- 
Herodotus, who tells us, that the ſun, dergo. | x 

in the ſpace of eleven thouſand three _ (1) The inclination of the earth 
hundred and forty years, four times is much inſiſted upon by the ancients. 
inverted his courſe, and roſe, in the Plutarch tells us, that Leucippus was 
weſt. But what he mainly of opinion, the earth fell towards the 
on, is that diſcourſe in Plato, where ſouth, betauſe of the rareneſs of thoſe 
relating ſome very ancient traditions parts; the- northern regions being 
(as he expreſsly ſays they are, and grown rigid and compact, while the 
delivered by our firſt parents to their ſouthern were ſcorched, or on fire, 
poſterity) about the primitive ſtate of Democritus and Empedocles gave 
things, he ſays, that there was a great nearly the ſame reaſon for it; and 
— — in the heavenly motions, Diogenes and Anaxagoras ſpecify the 
the fun and other ſtars formerly ſet- very time when this happened; viz. 
ting in the ſame place where they now after the firſt coalition of the world, 
riſe, and riſing where they now ſet; and the production of animals out of 
Which change he attributes to God, the earth: and they thought this in- 
who ſometimes directs the motion of clination was, probably, the effect of 
the univerſe himſelf, and, at other providence, on purpoſe that ſome 
times, after ſo many periodical re- parts of the world might become ha- 
yolutions as he ſees fitting, leaves it; bitable, and others uninhabitable, by 
whereupon it is, as it were, ſpontane- reaſon of the frigid, torrid, and tem- 
ouſly carried about by a motion con- perate climates thereof, 
trary to the former, And this change 
for 
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by, it would have occaſioned many more alterations in the earth than 
we have reaſon to believe happened at that time (Z). | 

- But, beſides the impreſſion of this new motion, another effect of ſuch 
4 collifion of a comet would be the change of the earth's orbit from an 
ellipſis, as it was from the fall, to a perfect circle. For Mr Whiſton ſup- 
poles the reduction of the very oblong eccentrical orbit of the earth into 
a circular one, which he thinks it had before the deluge, was gradual; 


Wand not done all at once; the greateſi part at the commencing of the 


Moſaic creation, and the reſt at the commencing of the diurnal motion; 
All this being ſuppoſed, and that providence adjuſted all circumſtances 
ſo as ſhould be moſt for the advantage of the regions adjoining to para» 
diſe, where, alone, Adam and the other creatures dwelt in this ſtate ; 
we ſhall have the earth revolving iti a moderately eccentrical ellipſis, 
without any diurnal rotation about the ſun, in the ſpace of a year: we 
ſhall have ſome diameter of the earth which paſſed near paradiſe, paral+ 
eb to the longer axis of its ellipſis, and the place of paradiſe reſpecting 
nearly the fame fixed ſtars with the perih-lion of the ellipſis. Which be» 
jag again ſuppoſed; we may obſerve, that as a circular orbit is much 
the beſt for a globe inhabited all round, (as the earth was deſigned to be 
after the fall), that providing equally for the convenience of both heqi 
ſpheres; ſo is this elliptic orbit the beſt for a globe inhabited but in one 
place, as the earth was in its primitive ſtate ; this providing peculiarly 
for the happineſs of that particular ſpot, where alone the living part of 
the creation was to reſide. 
dually encreaſe before, and decreaſe after noon, but yet would never be 
over violent; becauſe the increaſe of the heat, by the ſun's riſing higher 
and higher above the horizon in the forenoon or ſpring, would be pre- 
vented, in a great meaſure, by the earth's real teceding from him, 
and. approaching nearer his aphelion, during the ſame time: and vice 
uerſa in the afternoon, or ſummer ; which would reader the ſtate of the 
air more equal and uniform. And thus alſo, the too long duration of 
the night would be entirely avoided: fot the whole night-time would 
then bear a ſmall proportion to the day, and amount, perhaps, to no 


miotion weſtward : whence he con- 
cludes, that the encloſed magnet, or 
nucleus, has not attained the ſame 


(Z) That the diurnal motion did 
not begin till ſome time after the an- 
nua], Mr Whiſton imagines to be e- 
vinced from the late diſcovery (as it is 
called) of an internal magnet freely 
moving within the earth, and from 
which all the variations of the mag- 
netic needle are ſuppoſed to ariſe. The 
poles of this interior magnet, being, 
as they ſuppoſe, diſtant from the 
earth's axis, ſlowly change their places 
an reſpect of the external earth, by wy 


their diurnal revolutian ; becauſe the 


was firſt inipreſſed upon the external 
earth, has not yet been ſo perfectly 
communicated to the internal mag - 
net, as to equal the firſt motion im · 
preſſed, and {till pre erved, by the ſu · 
perior parts of the glove. 
more 


26 
ſince for otherwiſe, by its cauſing vaſt tides in the abyſs, after it was paſſed - 


For the heat of the day-time would gra- 


velocity with the exterior parts in 
imnpxlſe by which the diurnal motion 


- 
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more than two months; out of which muſt be deducted the two twi- 2 
lights, each of near a fortnight, which would reduce the darkneſs of th:Wcop: 
: night itſelf to about a ſingle month; out of which another fortnight i; 
to be ſtill deducted, for the time of the moon's being above the Horizon, 
and „ the earth: ſo that, at laſt, if the moon's crepuſcula be al. 
lowed for, as they ought to be, we ſhall ſcarce have a week of pure 

_ darkneſs in the whole year, to the great comfort and advantage of this 'T 
truly paradiſiacal ſtate; wherein there would be a conſtant warmth, Mecopi 
without the frequent interpoſition of cold; an air perfectly clear and ho 
neous, and ſuſceptible of the utmoſt power of the ſolar heat; ande 

the ſeaſons equable, or gradually diſtinguiſhed from one another ; with 
other natural conſequences. But ſo ſoon as man had rendered himſel 
unworthy of that happy ſtate, and God had pronounced a curſe on the 
ground, preſently the earth began a new and ſtrange motion, and re. 
volved from weſt to eaſt upon its own axis: the ſucceſſion of day and 
night returned frequently, while the annual motion, performed on: 
different axis, . diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons, and, in conjunction with the 

- diurnal, deſcribed the equator and the tropics ; by which, and the po- 
hr circles, the face of the earth was diſtinguiſhed into zones, with re- 
ſpect wha the particular regions of the earth changed their ſitua- 
tion; ſo paradiſe, which was before near the middle, or ecliptic, 
; was now beyond the northern tropic. The figure of the earth, which 
was before truly ſpherical, degenerated into an oblate ſpheroid; and the 
torrid zone riſing about fifteen or ſixteen miles upwards, and the frigid 
one ſubſiding as much downwards, the compages of the upper earth, 
and of its ftrata, became thereby chapped and broken, and fo carried 
up the warm ſteams from beneath, ariſing from the hot central ſolid, to 
particular receptacles and valcanot, which before ſerved, in a more equal 
and uniform manner, to heat and invigorate the entire earth, and its pro- NMNoal 
ductions. In theſe, and other circumſtances, was the ſtate of nature 
altered for the worſe on the fall, according to this gentleman's theory. 


TIL SECT. IM. ral 
The chronology from the creation to the deluge flated. wx 


B we enter on the hiſtory of the antediluvian world, it will be 
„D neceſſary that we ſhould ſettle the chronology of this period. 

4+ As Moſes has not ſet down the particular time of any tranſaction be- 
fore the flood, except only the years of the father's age, wherein the ſe- 
veral deſcendants of Adam, in the line of Seth, were begotten, and the 
length of their ſeyeral lives; all we can do in this period, is, to endea- 
yolk to fix the years of the lives and deaths of thoſe patriarchs, and he 
diltance of time from the creation to the deluge. | 
ES ö And +: 


— 
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And this might be eaſily done, if there were no varieties in the ſeveral 
copies we now have of Moſes's writings, which are, the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, and the Greek verſion of the Septuagint : but as theſe differ 
rery conſiderably from one another, learned men are much divided in 
their opinions concerning the chronology of the firſt ages of the world ; 
ure me preferring one copy, and ſome another. *. 

That the reader may the better judge of the variations in the three 


this 
nth, copies in this period, we ſhall, in the following table, ſubjoin the numbers 
ho- of each; to which we take the liberty to add thoſe of Joſephus, as cor- 
and rected by Dr Wells and Mr Whiſton, the numbers in the preſent copies 
vithſ of that hiſtorian being greatly corrupted. IT 
11541 x | | 

the 

7 A TABLE of the years of the antediluvian patriarcbe. 

and | f | 

JIN 1 | Mears they li Length of their 
the! Tbeir ages at their ſons birth. ved after the] lives. 

po- . : ſons. bir th, 

4 Heb. sam. Sept. Joſ.[Heb. Sam. Sept{Heb. Sam. Sept. 


| _ 130800 800 700[930. 930 930 
Seth, - - - 105 105 205 105807 807 707912 912 912 
315 B15 7151905 gos 905 
40 840 7400910 910 gto 
eel, - 65 65 165 G51830 830 7300895 895 895 
- - 162 62 162 628800 785 Boolg62 847 962 
noch. - 65 65 165 G5lzo0 300 2001365 365 365 
Methuſelah, - 187 67 187 1871782 653 802/969 720 696 
Lamech, - 182 53 188 1821595 600 665777 653 753 


As we have choſen to follow, in this edition, the chronology of the 
karned Uſher, grounded on the Hebrew whole numbers, after the 
flood, we have done the ſame in our calculations in this period; which 
may, with very little trouble, be reduced to the chronology of the Sa- 
maritan or Septuagint, by thoſe who prefer the accounts of thoſe copies. 


f 
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De hiſtory of the antediluvian patriarchs. bu 
\ f 7 HERE Adam dwelt after his expulſion from paradiſe, is uncertain i rel 
VV but it is likely be did not remove far off (F). He now conſum-WM the 
mated his marriage with Eve, which, as the words of Moſes, ſeem to 


imply, he had not done before the fall (G). The eldeſt fon of Adam, 
named Cain, was born probably in the firſt year of the world; and hi 


ſecond, Abel (H), the year following (). 


(F) The eaſtern tradition is, that 
Adam went into India, and did pe- 
nance on the mountain thence named 
Pico de Adam, in the iſle of Ceylon, 
for ſeveral years. Some Rabbins pre- 
tend, that he was ſeparated from Eve 
for 120 years, and lived with ano- 
ther woman named Lilith, formed 


out of the ground like himſelf; du- 


- ring which time he begat daemons on 
her, as the devils did on Eve. Mai- 
monides ſuppoſes, that by thoſe dae. 
mons were meant only wicked and 
impious men, as the race of Adam 
were before Seth, whom he is there- 

re ſaid to have begotten in his own 


keneſsy and after his image. The 
| Mohammedans ſay, that, when they 


were caſt down fram paradiſe, Adam 
fell on Ceylon, and Eve near Joddah 
in Arabia; and that, after a ſepara- 
tion of 200 years, Adam was, on 
his repentance, conducted by the an- 
ge Gabriel to a mountain near Mec- 
ca, where he found and knew his wife, 
tie mountain being thence named A. 
rafat; and that he afterwards retired 
with her to Ceylon, where they 
continued to propagate their ſpecics. 

(G) Yet ſome Rabbins, as R. So- 
lomon Yarhi, and R. Moſes Haddar- 
nan, were of a contrary opinion. 
Others of them indeed went much 


farther, as father Bartolocci aſſures 


us, whole words we ſubjoin, (to ſhew 
What abominable imaginaticn3 ſome 


. conceived Abel by Adam. Some he- 


(though not very regularly) trom the 


When they were grown up to 


thn W 

* hit 
men are capable of), but deſire to be the 
excuſed the tranſlating of them. D wc 
protoparente Adamo ita ſiniſire ſen. ers 
tiunt, ut ipſum etiam 7. Inconti . be 
nentiae quod teferre pudet, inſimulent i da 
et ante Evae formationem omnia ju. w. 
menta feraſque campi carnaliter cog. all 
noviſſe atunt, : | * 
(H) Some Rabbins imagined, that vei 
Cain and Abel were twins (which fer 
Calvin alſo ſuppoſed) ; but that Cain} ed: 
was the offspring of the devil, or Sam · to, 
mael, who firſt lay with Eve; and th: 


that ſhe afterwards, by ſupertetation,W ly 


retics fanſied both Cain and Abel to 
have been the iſſue of the devil. 

(1) The name Cain ſignifies an ac. 
qriſition, or poſſeſſion, being derived 


verb c kana, to acquire. Abel, or 
rather Hebel, fignifies vanity, and not, 
mourning, as Joſephus and Euſebiu in 


ſuppoſe. wi 
The Arab authors ſay, that before ca 
Cabil (for ſo they call Cain) Adam ot! 
had a fon named Abd'alhareth, u ye 
the following occaſion. When Ee tv 
was big with her firſt child, the devil Le 
came to her, and aſked her if ſhe knew fui 
what ſhe. carried within her, and an 
which way ſhe ſhould be delivered ai, 
it. She being unable to give an an- (b 
{wer to this queſtion, went in a fright br 
to dam, and acquainted him with vi 


the n.atter; who, not knowing what 


* 


* * 
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they betook themſelves to diſtint employments ; the former of them to 


a7 


-S 


({bandry, and the latter to the keeping of ſheep. And their inward 


diſdoſitions were {till more different, Cain 


but Abel juſt and virtuous. 


In proceſs of time the two brothers brought their 
reſpeCtive offerings to God (T), Cain of the fruit of Cain and 
the ground, and Abel of the firſtlings of his flock, and their offerings. - 
of the fat thereof (L): but they met with very diffe- Ta: 


to think of it, grew ſad and penſive. 
Whereupon the devil appeared to 
him, and told him, that, as heknew 
the myſterious name of God, he 
would, in virtue thereof, by his pray- 
ers, obtain of God, that Eve might 
be ſafely delivered of a ſon in his (A- 
dam's) own likeneſs, provided he 
would promile to call his name Abd'- 
alhareth, or the ſervant of al Hareth 
(which was the devil's name in hea- 
yen), inſtead of Abd'allah, or the 
ſervant of God, as Adam had deſign- 
ed, This Adam and his wife agreed 
to, and accordingly gave the child 
that name, upon which it immediate- 
ly died. The parents are taxed with 
this in the Koran, as an act looking 
towards idolatry, But the whole 
ſtory ſeems to have no other founda+ 
tion, than Cain's being called by Mo- 
ſes Obed-adamah, 1. e. a tiller of the 


the Arabs Abd'albareth. 

- Abu'lfaragius ſays, Cain was born 
in the tnirtieth year of the world, 
with a twin filter, whom that author 


others Kalmanna; and 


Lefura, by Eutychius, (who ſays Le- 
and by others Delborah. 


(but without any ground), that they 


offer for them, 


$58 ** 


ground, which might be tranſlated by 


calls Klimia, Eutychius Azrün, and 
that, thirty. 
years after, Abel was born with a. 
twin ſiſter alſo, named Lebidha, or 


fura was her Greek name), Owain, 
| with a ſtone. 
(K) It has been ſuppoſed by ſome. 


brought their offeripgs to Adam, to fruit ante 


being wicked and avaritious, 
Abel, 


The oriental tradition makes theſe 
ſacrifices to have been offered, and 
Cain's malice excited againſt his bro- 
ther, on the following occaſion. When. 
they were grown up, in the one hung 
dredth and thirtieth year of the world,, 
according to Abu'lfaragius, Ad ee 
propoſed to Eve, that Cain ſhould © 
marry®Abel's twin filter, and Abel 
Cain's. But this Cain refuſed to agree 
to, inſiſting to have his own ſiſter, who 
was the handſomeſt of the two. A- 
dam hereupon was greatly diſpleaſed, 
becauſe it was againſt the divine com- 
mand, that he Roald marry his twin 
ſiſter (for, it being the common opi-., 
nion, that marriages ought not to be 
had in the neareſt degrees of conſan- 
guinity, ſince Cain and Abel muſt na- 
ceſſarily marry their ſiſters, it ſeemed, 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe they ought to. 
take thoſe of the remoter Jer), 


and ordered his ſons to make their of+ 


ferings, before they took their wives, .- 

referring the diſpute, probably, ts 
God's determination. But while they 

went up the mountain for that pur- 
poſe, the devil put it into Cain's head: 
to rid himſelf of his brother; for 

which wicked intent his ſacrifice was. 
not accepted; and they were no ſoon- 

er come down from the mountain, 
than he fell on Abel, and killed him; 
Thus was a woman, 
according to this ſtory, the occaſion' 
of the firit quarrel in the world; nam 
elenam, cc. a 


: 
be = 


) Tae opinion of thoſe who. 
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rent ſucceſs; for God had reſpect to, or accepted the offering of Abel, 


but Cain's he did not accept (M). 


At this preference, Cain was ſo en- 


raged, and tranſported with envy againſt his brother, that he could 
not help ſhewing it by his countenance. God, however, condeſcended to 
1expoſtulate the matter with him, and aſked him what reaſon he had to be 
angry; fmce, if he did well, he ſhould be accepted; and he could blame 
none but himſelf for what was the conſequence of his own ill behaviour; 


and, in particular, he could-not juſtly-be angry with Abel, who had no þ 


deſign to ſupplant him, and ſhould always pay him the reſpect due to 


an elder brother. 
Abel murdered. 


think Abel did not, kill or-offer the 
animals themſelves, but only their 
rtk and wool, will be conſidered 
Kereafter, when we enquire into the 
origin of ſacrifices. 

(N) Thouph the difference put by 
God between the two offerings can 
be attributed to nothing but the wic- 
Kednefs and ill diſpoſition of Cain, 
and the righteoufnefs and faith of A- 
bel; yet it has been imagined, that 
Cain's ill ſucceſe was owing to ſome 
defect in his offering, or his preſenting 
the worſt part of it to God, and re- 
Sor the beſt to himſelf. The rea- 

given by Joſephus is very frive. 
tous: he ſays, that God was more 
delighted with Abel's offering, as be- 
ing the ſpontaneous production of 
nature; and diſpleaſed with Cain's, 
becauſe it was forced by the art and 
induſtry of a covetous man. 

In what viſibie manner God de- 
cared his acceptance of Abel's offer- 
ing, is not expreſſed by Moſes. The 
common opinion is, that fire from 
heaven deſcended on the ſacrifice, and 
oonfumed it, but did not touch Cain's. 


This is ſupported by the verſion of 


Theodotion, who tranſlates the word 


- 


W, which we render had reſpect 
3 05 a1 he ſe; on fire ; the us 


oe” 
1338 


But this admonition had ſo little effect on Cain, that, 


on a convenient opportunity, when they were toge- 
ther in the field, he roſe up againſt Abel his brother, 


5 and ſlew him (N), and buried his body, in hopes of 
concealing the murder. 


After 


ſual ſign whereby God has been plea- 
ſed to teſtify his approbation in other 
inſtances. The Mohammedans like- 
wiſe affirm the ſame thing. And the 
heathens themſelves boaſted of the 
like extraodinary marks of the divine 
favour in ſome particular places. 
[N) Before the commiſſion of the 
fact, Mofes tells us, according to the 
Engliſh tranflation, that Cain talked 
with Abel his brother. The words 
ſtrictly ſignify, Cain ſaid unto Abel 
his brother: after which there is a 
blank ſpace left in the Hebrew copies, 
as if ſomething was wanting. The Sa- 
maritan, Pentateuch, and Septuagint 
verſion” ſupply this, by adding the 
words, © Let us go into the ſield: but 
the Jeruſalem Targum, and that of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel, have obliged 
us with the whole converſation. Says 
Cain,“ There is no future judgment, 
* nor judge, nor life after this, nor 
reward for the juſt, nor puniſhment 
« for the wicked: the world was 
© neither created, nor is governed by 
* the mercy of God; foraſmuch as 
thy oblation was accepted, and 


« mine rejected.” To which Abel 


anſwers, (There is a future judg- 
ment, and a judge, and a life to 


come: there is both a reward for 


60 
. 


> 
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the 


9. 
el, After the commiſſion of this horrid fact, Cain, being queſtioned by 
n- ¶ God about his brother, returned an evaſive anſwer, that he knew not 
1d hat was become of him, churliſhly aſking, If he was his brother's 
to Fl « keeper?” But God ſoon convinced him, that what he had done was 
be | not hid from bim; and, as a puniſhment, condemned 
ne ll Cain's pruniſb- him. to be a fugitive and a vagabond on the earth, and 
r; ¶ nent. to till an ungrateful ſoil, which ſhould not reward his 
10 labour with the plenty and eycreaſe he had before ex- 
to perienced. This ſentence, though it fell ſhort of the heinouſneſs of his 
it, Y guilt, was yet thought too ſevere by Cain, who complained, That“ his 
T, | i 
of the juſt, and a puniſhment for the Cain committed this murder, there 
« unjuſt : the world was created, and is a great variety of opinions. Euty- 
er “ is governed by the mercy of God. chius and the Arabs ſay, he ſtruck 
; « And becauſe my works are better him on the head with a ſtone; ſome 
a- © than thine, therefore was my obla- Jews tell us, that he tore him in 
er « tion accepted, and thine rejected. pieces with his teeth; others, that he 
e- Upon which enſued the quarrel which killed him with the jaw-bone of an 
* ended in Abel's murder. An ill begin- aſs, which is the weapon the pamters 
e ning of religious controverſy + Mo- generally put into Cain's hand: fone 
ie hammed has alſo, in his Koran, inſert- arm him with a fork ; St Chryſoſtom, 
ed the debate between the two bro- with a ſword; St Irenaeus, with a 
e thers, ſomewhat to the fame purpoſe. ſcythe; and Prudentius, with a pru- 
e The time, place, and manner of ning-hook, _ | 
d this murder are all uncertain, It Whether Abel was a married man, 
18 happened, very probably, not long or not, has been diſputed. Some of 
1 before the birth of Seth, who was the antient fathers. have maintained 
2 appointed initead of Abel: but St the affirmative, as did alſo ſome he- 
„ I Auſtin will not allow Seth to be the retics called Abelians But it is im- 
next fon which Eve had after Abel's probable he ſhould continue ſingle, 
t death; ſuppoſing that expreſſion to if he lived to be near one hundred and 
e mean no more, than that Seth ſuc- thirty: the world wanted peopling 
t ceeded that righteous perſon in his too much to allow any room far ſuch 
F virtue and piety. Some are of opi- continency. Nor do St Jerom and 
1 nion, that Adam aſſigned his ſons their St Auſtin ſeem to doubt of his being 


«+ 
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ſeveral employments in the fiftieth 
year of the world (as Euſebius lays 
he did); that Cain and Abel made 
their offerings 4. M. 100; and that, 
thirty years after, Abel was killed. 
But neither reaſon nor Scripture lead 
us to believe, that Cain concealed his 
reſentment ſo many years. The place 


married, tho* Moſes makes no men- 


tion of his offspring. " 

The Rabbins, aud fome Chriſtians, 
fay that Adam and Eve mourned for 
Abel one hundred years, during which 
time they lived ſeparate: Adam par- - 
ticularly in a valley. near Hebron, 
thence named the valley of . tears. 
The inhabitants of 


where Abel was ſlain, according to 
an antient tradition, is ſaid to be (till 
ſhewn at the foot of an hill near Da- 
maſeus. As to the manner wherein 


Ceylon pretend, 
that the ſalt lake on the mountain af 
Colombo was formed by the tea 


aA 


„ hu are tn Koo ts © ME 


—_ 


* 
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u puniſhment was greater than he could bear; ſince he was to be ba. 
niſhed from the preſence of God, and from his near relations; and, be: 
ing a vagabond and friendleſs, would be in danger of being killed by the 


next that ſhould meet him (K). 


But God told him, that whoever ſlew 


Cain, vengeance ſhould be taken on him en- fold; and, the more effec. 
tually to ſecure him from that apprehenſion, was pleaſed to give him i 


ſign (L), (probably by ſome ſenſible miracle), that 


ſhould take away his life, 


(EK) Theſe words of Cain are va- 
riouſly interpreted. The firſt ſen- 
tence, which our verſion renders, 
% My puniſhment is greater than I 
ce can bear,” ſome tranſlate, © My 
« ſin is greater than can be forgiven,” 
for oy ſigniſies iniquity rather than pu- 
ices and Na forgive as well 
as to bear) ; and others interrogative- 
Ay, © Is my fin too great to be for- 
given?“ which laſt is the ſenſe fol- 
lowed by the Hebrew expoſitors, and 
ſeems to be the beſt. The latter 
words, in the Engliſh tranſlation, 
c And it ſhall come to „that e. 
very one that findeth me ſhall ſlay 
£ me, have alſo been rendered, I 
«wiſh that any perſon that findeth 
me may kill me.” | 
That there were ſuch numbers of 
Men in the world at the time of Abel's 


murder, that Cain might juſtly ap- 


ꝓrehend ſome danger from them, will 
appear from the calculations hereaf- 
ter made of the increaſe of mankind 
before the flood. Mr Bayle thinks, 
that Cain was not ſo much afraid of 
hiskindred, the . of Adam, 
. (though he might juſtly fear the re- 
8 . children, if he left 
any), but of ſome ſtrangers whom he 
apprehended he ſhould meet in his ba- 
niſhment, where he would be friend- 
-lefs, and have none to ſupport him; 
-and therefore ſuppoſes, that, in his 
Fright, he either did not conſider there 
were no men but what were the off. 


ſpring of his father, or elſe feigned 


none that met him 


Cain, 
an apprehenſion, to move God's com- 

aſſion. But we conceive there will 
be no occaſion for either of thoſe ſup: 
poſitions, if we conſider in how few 
deſcents the degrees of kindred, at 
leaſt of aſſection, decreaſe, and at 
length vaniſh; and that Cain raight 
juſtly be looked on, even among his 
relations, as a common enemy. Not 
to mention the vaſt numbers of men, 
which he could not but think would, 
in a few years, overſpread the earth, 
and have probably little knowledpe 
of, or reſpect for him. | 


(L) This is the true ſenſe of thi 


paſſage, and not that God “ ſet } 
mark upon” Cain, according to the 
common expoſition; in purſuance of 
which, many ridiculous conjeures 
have been made as to this imaginary 
mark. Some ſay, that God ſtigma- 
'tized Cain on the forehead ' with « 
letter, which was to ſerve him as i 
paſſport, being taken either from the 
name of Abel, or the ineffable name 


of God, or from the word repentance; 


that every one might perceive Cain 
had repented. Others ſay this mark 
conſiſted of three letters, which com- 
poſed the name of the Sabbath; or 
elſe that it was the ſign of the croſs, 
Others ſuppoſe, that Abel's dog was 
given him as a conſtant companion, 
either to warn people not to attack 
him, or to prevent his taking any 
dangerous road. Others ſay, that 
his face was covered with leproſy. 
Others, that the mark was nothing 
Ve but 


* 
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Eaih, ſoon after this unfortunate affair; having con 5 
wandered about for ſome time, at length ſettled with He goes into ba- 
his wife and family in the land of Nod; where he niſhment, and 
built a city, and called it, after the name of his ſon, builds a city. 
Enoch. | Ka | | ' oof 
Where the land of Nod (which word ſignifies wandering) was ſituate, 
is uncertain, Moſes places it, according to our tranſlation, on the eaſt 
of Eden; and it has been obſerved, that Ptolemy mentions a city called 
Anuchtha in Suſiana, or Khuze/tdn. a country eaſt-ward from Chaldea 2 
which ſituation, and the near. reſemblance of the name nua to the 
original Hanokh, (for tha is ſuppoſed to be only the Chald&'tgtmination),: 
induced the learned Huet to believe it to be the ſame with that built by 
Cain; But it ſeems very improbable, that the city of Enoch, ,byUr'bes, 
fore the flood- ſhould either withſtand the deluge; or retain its antient 
name, after ſo great an alteration of the face of things. Beſides, 'Sufias 
na being a very fertile and pleaſant country, it is not likely Cain ſhould 
be baniſhed thither, but rather to ſome barren and deſolate land, re- 
mote from the place of his nativity, and ſeparated by mountains, or o- 
ther natural obſtructions, from the commerce of his relations. For 
which reaſon Grotius and Junius are of opinion, that the country into 
which Cain retired was the deſert of Arabia; but that lying on the weſt, 
and not on the eaſt of Eden, to remove ſo formidable an objection, it 
is faid, that the words, which we tranſlate © on the eaſt of Eden,” 
nify no more than * before,” or“ over againſt Eden,” as the Sep 
gint have rendered it. | 
'=When Cain built this city, cannot be conjectured by any circumſtance 
recorded by Moſes ; but it is probable he did it not till many years after 
his baniſhment, and when his poſterity was greatly encreaſed. Philo 
ſuppoſes he alſo built {ix other cities, named Maich, Jared, Tehe, Jeſca, 
Selet and Gebat; but what foundation he had for it, we cannot conceive, 

Joſephus ſays, that the puniſhment inflicted upon 
Cain was ſo far from effecting any amendment in him, 
that he grew worſe, and became a' reprobate to all 


Grows more 


ſenſe 


with which Cain is ſed to have 


but a wild aſpect, with bloody eyes, 
been affficted all his life. Some ſay, 


which rolled in an horrid manner. 


1 £ 


Moſt of the fathers imagined, that 
his body continually trembled to that 
degree, that he could not get his vic- 
tuals to his mouth. The Septuagint 
verſion favours this opinion; for, in- 
ſtead of a fugitive and a vagabond, 
they have tranſlated cya xdt Tuba? 
lamenting and trembling; and the 
Hebrew words do indeed import a 


reſtleſſneſs and uneaſineſs of mind, = 


that, where-ever he ſtopped, the ear 


ſhook and trembled around him. G 


thers pretend, that God inſpired hiqi 
with extraordinary courage, and ren- 
dered him void of all fear. Aud a- 
nother notion, as well founded as any 
of the former, is, that Cain had an 
horn'grew on his forehead, to warn 
folks to avoid him. | 


o 


. 


EY 
- 


3 
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Tenſe of goodneſs, indulging himſelf in all manner of pleaſures, though 
he wronged his neighbours to procure them ; that he got together abun- 
dance of wealth by rapine and violence, encouraging his followers in 
luxury and robbery, and becoming their inſtructor in evil courſes ; that 
he firſt corrupted that ſimplicity wherein men had till then lived, by 
the invention of meaſures and weights, changing their innocence of life, 
which was happily ignorant of ſuch things, and their greatneſs of mind, 
into fraud and cunning ; and that he alſo firſt ſet bounds to fields and 
poſſeſſions, and walled the city which he had built, obliging his depen- 
dents to live in a community, the better, - it is probable, to ſecure their 


Ul-gotten wealth. 

Soon after the murder of Abel, and probably the next 
Seth born. year, his loſs was made up to his parents in another fon 
- LIND they had, whom Eve named Seth, that is, © appointed,” 
becauſe he was appointed inſtead of Abel, whom Cain ſlew. : 
As the whole progeny of Adam, of whom we have any mention in 
Scripture, were the deſcendants of Cain and Seth, it may be proper to 


give the following genealogical table of the antediluvians, 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE of the — 


„ 


UA 


PAN PNAS 
ADAM <z _— 
Cain Abel Seth 
PRASN AY 
Enoch Enos 
ir toe be thr 
ALY PAALY 
Irad Cainan 
1 1 . 
1 FYALY 
Mehujael Mahalal. 
Methuſael Jared 
22 FYALN FNALY 
Adah === Lamech :z=== Zillah Enoch 
ö 522 
bal T.-Cain Naamah Methuſ, 
* 133 v 3 N r 
22 

Lamech 
| : 
PFALY 
Noah 


1 
Japhet 
| Td 


Shem Ham 
— 


— 
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art of forging and working of metals (O); and a daughter named Naa- 


— N * 
* 
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The facred hiſtorian, confining himſelf chiefly to the line of Seth, 
from whence Noah was deſcended, has acquainted us with very few 
pa liculars relating to that of Cain; nor can we thus form any conſec 
tu:es how long he (M) or any of his deſcendants lived. All that we 
have recorded is, that Lamech, the fifth in deſcent from him, married 

two wives, Adah and Zillah, which is obſerved to 

Gf the line of Cain. be the firſt known inſtance of poligamy ; that by the 
former he had two ſons, Jabal, who was the firſt 

that dwelt in tents, and fed cattle (N) ; and Jubal, the inventor of Mu- 
fic; and, by the other, a fon named T ubal-Cain, ' who found out the “ C 


mah, ſuppoſed by ſome to have inyented ſpinning and weaving (P); 


(M) There is an oriental tradition, 
which was believed by ſeveral Chri- 
ſtians in St, Jerom's time, that Cain 


was accidentally killed by Lamech, 
one of his own poſterity: for they 


ſay, that Cain, being old and dim- 
lighted, and in continual terror on 


. 
©. 
2 


and 


others, in the years of the world ſeven 
hundred and one, or eight hundred 
ſeventy-five. According to Toſtatus, 
Cain lived near eight hundred years. 
There are ſome who fix his death in 
the year of the world nine hundred 
and thirty one, and pretend that he 


haye been {o charming, that Aua and 
hon eee 


oe the mur er he had cqm- was knocked op the head by the fall they 
mitted, uſed to wander up and down of an houſe. Paul de Burgos makes 
in the woods, and one day fat down him periſh in the deluge; and there 

ina thicket to reſt himſelf; and that are others who ſay he killed himſelf. Arat 

Lamech, who was alſo blind, being (Y This ſeems to be underſtood, ber 
a hunting, attended by ayouth (whom as R. Sol. Yarhi explains the paſſage, WM led. 
ſome will have to be his ſon Tubal- of feeding cattle in the deſert, and M 
Cain), either himſelf heard a ruſtling, © removing with their tents and herds i th 
or was informed by the lad, that there from plate to place, as they found child 
was ſomething in the buſhes, which ' paſture, which is the way of life of Juba 

he took to be a wild beaſt; and there- the Arabs, thence called Scenitac : bal-( 
upon, letting fly an arrow, he ſtruck for others, and in particular Abel, the v 
Cain (for it proved to be he) to the followed a paſtoral life before Jabal. And 
heart: when he cams to know what. (O) Joſephus commends Tubai- ina 
be bad done, he in a rage fell upon Cain (wham he calls Thobel) for his tbeiß 
his conductor, and killed him alſo. great ſtrength, and ſkill in war; to y 
Others relate the latter circumſtances the perfecting of which art he pro- "wed 
differently, and fay that be killed Cain bably contributed by the invention Jo 
with a ſtone whieh he flung at him; of arms. of L. 
and the youth, ignorantly, as he (P) Some imagine Naamah to e & 

- Clapped his hands in ſorrow for what have been the wife of Noah, others 00 
he had done. And this they ſay was of Ham; and that ſhe, being faved tran 
the occaſion of thoſe words of La- from the deſtruction of the deluge, I ,, 
mech to his wives, mentioned in a was therefore mentioned by Moſes. WW « A 
2 * 2 hap- Her name ſignifies © delightſul, or W« to 
pened tome place in even hun- © beautiful ;” and her perſon is ſaid to Nat 
dredth and thirtieth year of RAM ; 1 « 5 
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and that, on ſome occaſion or other, Lamech made a ſpeech to his wives, 
de explication of which has greatly puzzled the interpreters (Q). 
However, we are aſſured by other hiſtorians, and it is highly pro- 
gable, that the poſterity of Cain were enormouſly wicked, -exceeding 
ieir father, if poſſible, in all manner of villainies; every ſucceeding ge- 
neration growing worſe than the former, and becoming wholly addicted 
o rapine and brutiſh luſts. This reprobate race Is generally ſuppoſed 
to be meant by Moſes under the deſignation of © men,” and the © daugh» 
« ters of men, as the other family of Setb is by that of the © ſons of 


«© God.” 
Enos born, 


Seth had this year a ſon named Enos; about which 
time it is thought that his deſcendants, who were as 


eminent for piety and virtue, as thoſe of Cain were for 
the reverſe, had the appellation we have juſt mentioned given them. 
Far it is conceived, that thoſe words, which in our tranſlation are ren, 


dered, ** Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord,” propetly 
ignify, * Then men began to be called by,” or “after the name of + .. 
4 the Lord,” that is, © the ſons of God.” 4 


But ſome take the words, 


according to the former verſion, to mean, that then the public Word 2;/ 
ſhip of God was firſt ſet up; and proper ceremonies, and ſtated times, 
appointed for that ſervice : and others, particularly the Jews, ſuppoſe 
they intimate, that idolatry, or the deifying of men, had its rife about this 


Azael, two angels, fell in love with 
her, and begat on her daemons, cal- 
led Gedim. | 

Many authors, from ſome affinity 
in the names and inventions of the 
children of Lamech, have thought 
Jubat to have been the Apollo, Tu- 
bal-Cain the Vulcan, and Naamah 
the Venus or Minerva of the heathens, 
And, not to omit Jabal, it has been 
imagined he was their Pales. But 
theſe are at beſt ſuppoſitions only, and 
yery precarious ones too, as will be 
ſhewn in a more proper place. 


Joſephus makes the whole number 


of Lamech's iſſue by his two wives to 
de ſeventy-ſeven. ' 


(Q) His words, according to our 


tranſlation, are, © Hear my voice, 
* ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto 
my fpeech: for I have lain a man 
* to my wounding, and a young man 
to my hurt. If Cain ſhall be a- 
venged ſeven · old, truly Lamech 


time, 


. * 


« ſeventy and ſeven-fold.? Almoſt 


to the ſame purpoſe are the & n 
gint, Vulgate and Syriac verſions; 
and they are commonly explained by 
the above-mentioned tradition of La- 
mech's unfortunately killing Cain, 
and the youth that attended him; 
which being an undeſigned act, he 


had reaſon to think he deſerved much 
leſs puniſhment than Cain. Others 
take theſe words to be a thraſonical 
menace of Lamech (whom they ſup» 


pole to be a vindictive impious perſon), 
ſpoken on accafion of ſome quarrel 
he had with his wives; and that the 
ſenſe is, I will” or“ would kill a 
© man if he wounded me, and a 
« young man if he hurt me,” &c. 
The targums of Onkelos, and Jo- 
nathan ben Uziel, and the Arabic 
tranſlation, read the paſſage interro- 
gatively, or negatively, © Have I 
« ſlain a man?” that is, I have not 


66 ſlaina man, that I ſhould bear the. 


« gu 
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o 
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38 
time, either adhering to the latter verſion, or tranſlating the paſſage thug, 


Then men profaned in calling upon the name of the Lord (R).“ 

Of the three next deſcendants of Seth, Cainan, Mahalaleel and Jared, 
and of Methuſelah and Lamech, the graqdtather and father of Noah, 
Moſes has recorded no more than their ſeveral ages. The oriental au- 
thors commend them, as they do Seth and Enos, for their piety, and the 
ſalutary injunctions they left behind them, —_—_——y their children all 
intercourſe with the race of curſed Cain. 


| Enoch tranf- 
lated. 


ce ouilt, or be * for it; nor 

« have I killed a young man, that 
6 my ſeed ſhould be deſtroyed for it. 
And it is thought Lamech ſpoke them 
on occaſion of ſome terror or appre- 
henſion his family was in, leſt Abel's 
murder ſhould bg revenged on them; 


which fear he ſhews to be groundleſs, 


becauſe he had done nothing to deſervg 

any ill treatment. This interpreta- 
tian ſcems the moſt reaſonable, but 

cannot be depended on; the ſpeech be- 

ing introduced by Moſes very abrupt» 

ly, and without any connection with 
what precedes or follows it. 

(R) The interpretation of Onke- 
los, is, © Then men left off calling 
« upon the name of the Lord;” as if 
the worſhip of God began then to be. 
neglected. 

Some of the Jews (particularly 
Maimonides) have gone ſo far as to 
charge Enos himſelf with being the 
author of idolatry, and inventing 
images, by whoſe mediation men 
might addreſs themſelves to God. 

But the introduction of the idota- 
trous worlhip of the heavenly bodies 
and angels is, by the Sabians, the 
oF rofeflors of it, referred to Seth him- 
If. They give him alſo a fon called, 


Sabi, from whom the {ect ſeems to 


A 


Enoch, the ſon of Jared, and father of Methuſelah, | 
was a prſon of moſt extraordinary piety, © walking with 
% God,” as the Scripture expreſſes it, for at leaſt the et 
laſt three hundred years of his life: as a reward for] 
which exemplary behaviour in fo corrupt an age, he was taken up by 
God into heaven, without taſting death (S). 


bim for the place whither he was go- 


That Deo 
| wt d 
have taken its name, unleſs it be ra - has 
ther derived from V /aba, or © the ¶ gays 
* hoſt of heaven, the objects of their M wit 
worſhip: of this ſet we ſhall take radit 


occaſion to ſpeak more particularly T 


hereafter, obſerving only in this place, gon 
that they call the book, which con- par; 
tains the fundamentals of their reli "Im 
gion and morality, the book of Seth; Hand 
and reckon the patriarch Enoch allo w 
among the propagators of Sabiiſm. him! 
(S) Moſes expreſſes it thus; © And and 

noch walked with God, and be med. 


« was nat: for God took bim.“ 
Which paſſage the writer of the e- 
pil:ie to the Hebrews paraphraſes in 
this manner; „By faith Enoch wa 
* tranſlated, that he ſhould not fee 
&« death; and was not found, becauſe 
« God had tranſlated him; for before 
“4 his tranſlation he had this teſti- 
40 mony, that he pleaſed God.“ By 
which words it. ſeems plain, that E- 
nach did not die, but buffered only 
ſuch a change as was neceſſary to fit 


ing. Let ſeveral of the Jews believe 
be actually died. 

The Jewiſh commentators ſuppoſe 
Enoch was carried into the terreſtrial 
paradiſe. Of the ſame opinion were 


ſome of -the Chriſtian fathers, And 
it 


all Vit has been imagined, that both he 
and Elias will return from thence at 


* they are to wage war. But theſe 
— notions are juſtly rejected by the moſt 


judicious interpreters. The Vulgate 
tranſlation of an apocryphal book 
by fays, indeed, that Enoch was tranſ- 
lated into paradiſe: Henoch placuit 
Deo, et tranſlatus fuit in paradiſum, 
ut det gentilus poenitentiam ; but it 


ra · has been obſerved, that the Greek 
=_ fays only, that he was tranſlated, 
eir 


without making any mention of pa- 
ake Hradiſe. 5 5 J 
The Koran mentions the aſſump- 
tion of Enoch, who is there called 
on- BY Edris, which name is derived from 
ell: UN, in Hebrew, © toinquire into; 


'; Wand in Arabic, to read, or ſtudy 
allo We with attention; and was given 
him for his ſuppoſed eminent learning, 
And Band great knowledge. The Moham- 
d he medan commentators ſay, that Edris 


m. is now alive in one of the ſeven hea- 
vens, being carried thither after he 
had taſted death ; but that God re- 


was ſtored him to life. 

t ſee BY The learning of Enoch, and parti- 
auſe ¶ cularly his {kill-in the mathematical 
fore Mſciences, has been celebrated by Jews, 
eſti- ¶ chriſtians, and Mohammedans. 


B/ The Jews ſay, he firſt invented 
letters, and became acquainted with 
the ſigns of heaven. They call him 
Metatron, though ſome take this to 
go · I bea name of the angel Gabriel, which 


eve the targum of Jonathan ſeems to in- 

prot by the following words, © the 
poſe “ great ſeribe: But Buxtorf is ra- 
trial Ither enclined to think it ſignifies 
2 e ambaſſador,” or meſſenger of God; 
An 


Wand is the ſame with the Latin word 


or. 
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That Enoch was a prophet, and that ſome prophecy: of his was pre- 
ſerved, either in writing, or (as is moſt probable) by tradition, even to 
our Saviour's time, appears from the paſſage quoted thence by St Jude. 
However, the piece under the title of The Scripture or prophecy of _ 


the coming of Antichriſt, with whom 


30 


The Greek Chriſtians ſuppoſe Enoch 
to be the ſame with the firſt Egyptian 
Hermes, who dwelt at Sais; that he 
firſt diſcourled of ſuperior ſubſtances, 
and foretold the deluge; and that he 
built the pyramids, engraving there- 
on the figures of artificial inſtruments, 
and the elements of the ſciences, fear- 
ing leſt the memory of them ſhould 
periſh in that general deſtruction. Eu- 
polemus alſo attributes the invention 
of aſtronomy to Enoch, and ſays he 
was the ſame with Atlas, to whom 
the Greeks aſcribe the ſame thing. 
Origen mentions a book attributed to 
Enoch, different from his prophecy, 
containing ſecrets concerning the 
names of the parts of heaven, and of 
all the ſtars and conſtellations, which 
is ſaid to be extant among the Ethio- 
pians, in their tongue. The learned 
Mr du Peireſc uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to get it from thence, but to 
no purpoſe. 
The Mohammedan authors ſay, 
that Edris received thirty books of 
revelation from God, wherein the 
ſecrets of the moſt occult ſciences 
were written; and that he found out 
the uſe of the pen, the needle (for 
they pretend he was a taylor, and 
the firſt of the trade), arithmetic, and 
aſtronomy. They alſo tell us, he 
was the firſt who took up arms for 
religion, or the cauſe of God: for, 
being ſent to preach to, and reclaini 
the poſterity of Cain, who refuſed to 
give ear to him, he thereupon made 
war upon them, carrying their wives 
and children into ſlavery, The Game 
authors ſay, that Enoch was the int 
nocent cauſe of idolatry; for one of 
his friends miſſing · him after his aſ- 

ſumptioa, 


= 
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of which we have ſome fragrants extant (T), is allowed to be a manifeſt 


forgery ; though ſeveral of the fathers had a better opinion of it than it 
deſerves; Many paſlages are quoted thence in that very antient writing, 
the reſtament of the twelve patriarehs; and it. is alſo cited by Clemens 


Alexandrinus. St Auſtin makes mention of the Scripture of Enoch, 
: And, when Celſus objected its authority 
to Otigen, he replied, that the books attributed to Enoch were not 
looked upon by the church as divine writings. 
book, under the name of Enoch, in the hands of the Jews, appears from 
its being referred to in their antient book Zohar.  , 
| $44 Adam, having ſeen a numerotis poſterity iſſued from 
his own loins (U), after a life of nine hundred and thirty 
ears (W), paid that natural debt to which he had, by 
ubjected himſelf and them. Thar he repented of his 
fin, and made his peace with God, is very reaſonable to believe (X), not. 


but denies it to be genuine. 


Adam dies. 
his diſobedience, 


ſumption, at the ſuggeſtion of the 
devil, made a ſtatue of him, to which 
be paid peculiar honours, which in 
ime degenerated into a ſuperſtitious 
adoration. N 
2 Father Bartolocci has endeavoured 
to ſhew, from the teſtimony of the 
more antient Jews, that Enoch, fir- 
ed Edris, was a different perſon 
Fom the antediluvian Enoch; and 
that he lived many ages after him. 
(T) Theſe fragments were firſt 
ps hed. by Joſeph Scaliger, in his 
vtes on the Greek chronicon of Eu- 
ſebius; and afterwards more cor- 
realy, by J. Goar, in his edition of 
the chronography of George Scyn- 
cellus. We ſhall give the reader the 
ſubſtance of them by and by: 
(U) Beſides Adam's three ſons na- 
med by Moſes, and the ſuppoſed twin- 
fiſters of Cain and Abel, we are told 
he had two. daughters, one named 
Aſuam, or Saue, who married Cain, 
and the other Azura, who was the 
wife of Seth. 
() The oriental authors are ſo 
exact, as to fix the very day and hour 
of the death of Adam, and alſo of 
ſeveral of the other patriarchs. But 
we preſume our omitting thoſe nice · 
ties will not be judged a fault. 


| berg; hes been, credulous enough i 


That there was : 


withſtanding 

Soiit- 2218 bi; AP give 

(X) The Jews ſay, both Adan] from 
and Eve were very penitent: andi che! 
that he, in particular, was fo excee.¶ avin« 
dingly affticted for his fin, that being 
bad died of grief, had not God ſent firſt 
the angel Raziel to comfort him. ther 
They even acknowledge him to han them 
been favoured with the gift of pro- ( 
phecy ; and that he foretold the flood Tati 


The Mobammedans alſo do not only (7 


reckon him among the prophets, bu by t. 
make him one of the {ix (the othen ing | 
being Noah, Abraham, Moſes, Jeſus men. 
and Mohammed) who introduced rb. 
new diſpenſation ; and ſay, that Gol em 
gave him ten books of revelation, MW unw: 
containing laws, promiſes, threaten-W the 1 
ings, and prophecies; which notion, ¶ other 
perhaps, they borrowed of the Jewiſh bron 
authors, who pretend that AdanM Arba 
wrote the book entituled Sepher Je. had | 
ſira, or © the book of the creation,” M nakir 
(Rich others attribute to Abraham), origit 
and certain treatiſes of the Deity. W given 
Some Rabbins make him to have been the 
the author of the ninety-ſecond palm; * for 
and in ſome manuſcripts the ChaldeWW à pro 


title of that pſalm imports it to be 
the hymn which the firſt man ſang on 
the ſabbath- day. Euſebius Nie PD 


gi! 
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felt wichſtanding the uncharitable opinions of ſome. to the contrary (Y)* 
n it Where he was buried, cannot be collected from 

ng Scripture. St Jerom ſeems to approve of the opinion Confectures con- 
em of thoſe who imagine he was buried at Hebron (Z), cerning the place 
ch In the cave of Machpela, or the © double cave,” which gf hit-burial, ** 
rin Abraham, many ages after, bought for a burying placdre 
not tor himſelf and family. The oriental Chrittians fay, that when Adam 
saw death approaching, he called Seth, Enos, Canaan, and Mahalaleel, 
onto him; and ordered them to embalm his body with myrrh, frankincenſe, 


and caſſia, and depoſit it in a certain cave on the top of a mountain, 
ot which he had choſen for the repoſitory of his remains, thence named the 
It) cave of al Konuz (A). The primitive fathers generally believe, that he 
by died in the place where Jeruſalem was afterwards built; and that he 
hu was interred on mount Calvary, in the very ſpot whereon Chriſt was 


give us two hymns, faithfully copied 
from the revelation of Amadeus in 
the libraty of the Eſcurial, as the ge- 
nuine compolitions of Adam; one be- 
ing that which he repeated on his 


fit interview with Eve, and the o- 


im. ther the penitential pſalm ſung by 


them after the fall. | 
(Y) Acertain heretical ſect, named 
Tatianites, affirmed, he was damned. 
(Z) This is offered to be proved 
by this paſſage of Scripture, accord- 
ing to the Vulgate tranſlation, No. 
men Hebron ante vocabatur Cariath- 
arbe : Adam maximus ibi inter Ena- 
eim ſitus eſi. But the name Adam is 
unwarrantably inſerted in the text, 
the Hebrew plainly ſignifying (as the 
other verſions render it), that He- 
bron was formerly called Kerjath 
Arba, or “the city of Arba, who 
had been a great man among the A- 
nakims. There is, however, another 
origin of that antient name Hebron 
given by ſome writers, who, taking 


crucified 


(A) From the Arabic kanaza, 
ce to lay up privately,” as treaſure,” 
&c. Some Jews ſay, that this pre- 
caution was ordered by Adam to be 
taken, leſt his poſterity ſhould make 
his reliques an object of idolatry... 

The eaſtern Chriſtians add; that 
he farther directed his family, that, 
when they were obliged to leave the 
neighbourhood of paradiſe, they 
ſhould take his body with them, and 
place it in the midſt of the earth; be · 
cg uſe thence ſhould come his ſalvation, 
and that of all his poſterity, Which 
order, it is faid, was repeated by 
Lamech to his fon Noah, with this 
addition, that he ſhould take, witn 


the body, ee frankincenſe, and 


N as offerings; and appoint one 
of his ſons to attend his corpſe to and 
at the new ſepulchre, who was to be 
a religious perſon, and unmarried; 
was to ſhed no blood, nor offer any 
facrifices but bread and wine only; 
was to be cloathed in ſkins, and 


the word Arba, which alſo ſignifies ſhould neither cut his hair, nor pare 
Imi“ four,” in that ſenſe, and not for his nails, and was to be called the 
Idee a proper name, ſay, that city was ſo prielt of God: meaning thereby Me- 
» beſ called, beeauſe four couple were there chizedek. And this, Noah and Mel 
gon buried, viz. Adam and Eve, Abraham 


and Sarah, Iſaac and Rebecca, and 


chizedek are laid to have performed. 


Fr 


* 
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crucified (B); which opinion opened a large field for rhetorical flouriſhes 
and alluſions. The Mohammedans will have Adam's ſepulchre to have 
been on the mountain Abu-kabis, near Meeea : and the antient Perſians, 


io Serendib or Ceylon, where it was for ſome time, as they pretend, guar. 
Red by lions. 


The time of the death of Eve, the mother of all living (C), is not 
intimated in Scripture ; but there are fome who venture to tell us, that 
ſhe ont-lived her huſband ren years. | 

After the death of Adam, the eaſtern writers ſay, that Seth, with 


his family, ſeparated themſelves from the proffigate race of Cain, andſ 


removed to the mountain where Adam was buried, which they choſe 
for their habitation ; Cain and his family remaining below, in the valley 


where Abel was ſlain, But how this near neighbourhood is conſiſtem] 
wich Scripture, which plainly. intimates Cain's baniſhment into a country 


at ſome conſiderable diſtance from the reſidence of Adam, and his poſte- 
rity by Seth, we cannot conceive : unleſs it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that 


Cain, or his deſcendants, left their own ſettlements to diſpoſſeſs Seth and 
his offspring; or elſe, that the poſterity of both were, by this time, bf 


greatly encreaſed, that, after gradually extending their borders on both 
fides; they at length met, and ſtreightened each other. However this 
be, the eaſtern tradition is, that the progeny of Seth lived in the aid 


mountain in great ſanctity and purity of manners (D). Their conſtant em. 


(B) This opinion may be recon- 
ciled with the preceding, if we ſup- 
poſe the body was removed to Gol- 
gotha after the flood, in purfuance of 
the above-mentioned orders. Jac*- 
bus Edeſſenus ſays, that Noah carried 


the bones of Adam with him into the 


ark; and, when he came out of it, 
he divided them among his ſons, gi- 
ving the ſkull to Shem, who, coming 
into Jaddea, repoſited it in the e- 
pulchre of Adam on mount Calvary. 

A commentator has an odd ſtory, 
which is abſurdly enough fathered on 
ſome jews, that Seth, at the com- 


mand of an angel, put into Adam's 


mouth, when he was interred, a ſeed 
of the tree of knowledye, which af- 
terwards grew to be a tree; and that 
Chriſt's croſs was made of it. 

To accompany this ſtory, we ſhall 
add two more of the fame ſtamp, 
though not ſo properly belonging to 


this place. One is, that Eve broke 


In haya, © to live. 


g Ploy men 


a branch from the tree of knowledge, 


of which ſhe made a cudgel, and by 
that cogent argument prevailed on 
her huſband fo eat of the forbidden 
fruit: the other, that Seth planted 
a brancli of the tree of life, which 
had been either brought to Adam by 
an angel, or begged by Seth at the 
gate of paradiſe; and that the ſame 
becoming a tree, Moſes afterwards, 
from that tree took his rod, with 
which he performed ſo many miracles; 
the bough, with which he made ſweet 
the bitter waters of Marah; and the 
pole, whereon he fixed the brazen 
ſerpent. 

(C) From whence ſhe had her 
name, which is properly written 
Hawwah, and derived from the root 

(D) Our authors, if we may cre- 
dit them, tell us, that paradiſe was 
ſo little higher than the mountain, 
that the children of Seth could hea? 

| JAS = 
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dloyment was, praiſing God, from which they had few or no avocations ; 


830 
iſhey 


har for their only food was the fruits of the trees which grew on the moun- 
ian tains; fo that they had no occaſion to undergo any ſervile labours, nor 
ruar: the trouble of ſowing, or getting in harveſt : they were utter ſtrangers 

Their only oath was by * the blood of 


to envy, injuſtice, or deceit, 
« Abel;” and they every day went up to the top of the mountain to 
zorſhip God, and to viſit the body of Adam, as a means of procuring 


the divine bleſſing. 


Wink However, what time they had to ſpare, in theſe happy circumſtances, 
and they (-em to have employed in cultivating their minds, and in ſublime 
hose! ſoeculations; while the children of Cain, ſeeking no farther than pre- 
alle {ent convenience and pleaſure, were taken up with improving agriculture, 
ten and inventing mechanical arts and muſical inſtruments. For it is ſaid, 
ntry wat the offspring of Seth, by contemplation of the heavenly bodies, 
oſte. laid the foundations of the fcience of aſtronomy ; and, leſt their inven- 
that tions ſhould be forgotten or loſt, before they were publicly known, un- 
and derſtanding, from a prediction of Adam's, that there would be a gene- 
„ focal deſtruction of all things, once by the rage of fire, and once by the 
zoth lf violence and multitude of waters, they made two pillars, one of brick, 
thi; and the other of ſtone, and engraved their inventions on each of them, 
ſaid that if the pillar of brick happened to be overthrown by the flood, that 
em- of ſtone might remain; which, Joſephus tells us, was to be ſeen, in 
nent his time, in the land of Siriad (E). | 

How 
Joe 8 i 
16 the voices of the angels celebrating that the Siriadic land was in Egypt; 
| on {ff the praiſes of God, andeven join with for we are told, that Manetho ex- 
den them in that ſervice. tracted his hiſtory from certain pillars 
ted ((E) Where this land of Siriad was, there, whereon inſcriptions. had been 
nich is a great diſpute. The name is va- made by Thoth, or the firſt Mercury, 


in the ſacred letters and diale&; but 
were, after the flood, traſlated from 
the ſacred dialect into the Greek 


riouſly written in the manuſcripts, 
the MW 1272 u 79) Steta fn, and Sula; 
by others Sich, and by Euſtathius 


ame | 
rds, Tip ; which laſt ſeems the more tongue, but written in the ſacred let- - 
vith correct. Some place it in Syria; o- ters, and laid up in books by the ſe- 
les; I thers, with a little more probability, cond Mercury, in the ſacred receſſes 


of the Egyptian temples: These pillars 
were in ſubterrancous caverns near 
Thebes, and beyond the Nile, not 
far from the ſounding ſtatue of Mem- 
non, in a place.called Syringes, which 
are deſcribed to be certain winding 
apartments under- ground, and which, 


have taken it to b the ſame with 
the Seirath mentioned in Scripture, and 
ſappoſe the =p) peſilim, which 
the Engliſh tranſlation renders the 
* quarries,” near Gilgal, in the tribe 
ten of Ephraim, were the ruins of Seth's 
fone pillar. Yet others underſtand 


thoſe peſilim, or rd yaun)a, © the 
* ſculptures,” as the Septuagint tranſ- 


(as it is ſaid) thoſe who were (killed 
in antient rites, foreſeeing the coming 


re- 

yas late the word, to have been certain of the deluge, and fearing leſt the 
in, Wl als, lately ſet up there by Eglon. memory of their ceremonies ſhould be 
Xl, But the more certain opigion is, obliterated, built and contrived in 


F 2 vaults 
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How long the deſcendants of Seth continued thus religious, and im. 
EDU tators of their father's virtue, is uncertain. Moſes ſay; 
The defeftion of That when men began to multiply on the face d 
the ſons of Seth. the earth, and daughters were born unto them, th: 
| ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men, that the 


% were fair; and they took them wives of all which they choſe.” Hf 


which it appears, that the beginning af their corruption was, their mar. 


rying into the wicked family of Cain; by which means their manu 
were ſoon debauched, and, at length, degenerated ſo far, that * the 
« wickedneſs of man was very great in the earth, and eyery imaginatiaſ 
„of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually,” Joſephuſ 
writes, that the family of Seth perſevered in the true worſhip of God 
and in the purſuit of virtue, for ſeven generations; after which, in pro 
ceſs of time, they neglected both, ſhewing twice as much eagerneſs af 


ter wickedneſs, as they had formerly ſhewn zeal for virtue: by which 
means they drew down on themſelves the indignation of God. 
The oriental writers place the beginning of this defection ſomewhat 
ſooner, in the days of Jared, and in his fortieth year; when they fay, 
one hundied of the ſons of Seth, hearing the noiſe of the muſic, and 
riotous mirth of the Cainites, agreed to go down ta them from the ho) 
mountain; and, on their arrival among them, were ſo captivated wid 


the beauty of the women, who were naked, that they immediately de 
filed themſelves with them. And fo theſe ſons of Seth periſhed, by 


Whoring with the daughters of Cain: for, when they offered to return 
again to their former abode, the ſtones of the mountain (it is ſaid) be 
came like fire,” and permitted them to paſs no farther. The lubricity of 
the Cainites is deſcribed in very ſtrong terms. The men neighed afte 
the women like horſes, and the women in the ſame manner after the 
men, committing whoredom, and all manner of filthineſs promiſcuouſly 
with ore another in public; the old women being, if poſſible, more 
brutiſh and lewd than the young. The farhers lay with their daugh- 
ters, and the young men with their mothers ; fo that the children could 
not diſtinguiſh their parents, nor the parents their children, 

017 FER I The appellation of the ſons of God, given by Mo- 
The opinion of ſes to the children of Seth, led Joſephus, Philo Ju- 
thofe who ſuppoſe daeus, and ſeveral of the fathers, into a ſtrange inter. 
angels defiled pretation of this paſſage; as if the angels, who are 
themſelves with alſo called in Scripture the ſons of God, were thereby 
Women. > aſſerted to have had to do with women, and to have 


begotten 


vaults dug with vaſt labour in ſeveral who tells us, that they conſtantly 
places; cutting on the walls many called Typhon, which was a Greek 


ſorts of birds and beaſts, and innume- name, Seth; and hence, it is probable, 


rable kinds of animals, which they Joſephus was led into a miſtake of 
called hicroglyphic letters. And that aſcribing theſe pillars to the ſon ol 
Seth was not a name unknown to the Adam © | 
Egyptians, appears from Plutarch, og 


Mar. 


auen 
C t 1 
, I cantius ſuppoles the angels, who were 
| 70 4 of this enormity, had been 
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begotten on them the inſolent and impious race we ſhall mention im- 


ns (FP). 


. This opinion hems to have 
been originally occaſioned by ſome 
copies of the Septuagint, which, in 
the days of St Auſtin, had in this 
place“ the angels of God. „ Lace 


ent down by God to guard and take 
care of mankind; and, being endued 
with free-will, were charged by him 


vst to forfeit the dignity of their ce- 


leſtial nature, by defiling themſelves 
with the corruptions of the earth; 
but that the devil, at length, enticed 
them to debauch themſelves with wo- 
men. He adds, that being not ad- 


mitted into heaven, by reaſon of the 


wickedneſs into which they had plun- 
ged themſelves, they fell down to the 


earth, and became the devil's mini- 


ſters: but that thoſe who were begot- 
ten by them, being neither angels nor 
men, but of a middle nature, were 
not received into hell, no more than 
their parents were into heaven. Hence 
aroſe two kinds of daemons, celeſtial 
and terreſtrial. Theſe are unclean 
ſpirits, the authors of whatever evils 
are committed, and whoſe prince is 
the devil. From hence, very pro- 
bably, proceeded the notions of incubi, 
or daemons, who are ſuppoſed to have 
carnal knowledge of women.. 

But the fancy of angels defiling 
themſelves with women, has been 
greatly propagated by that forgery 


we have mentioned above, intituled 


the prophecy of Enoch. The fragments 
we have {till extant of which, give a 
more particular hiſtory of theſe ima- 

nary tranſactions. Wherefore we 
ur here inſert an extract of thoſe 
fragments, though ſome particulars 
might, perhaps, be more properly re- 
ferred for another place. 


This ae we . needs no refutation; being 


utterly 


When men were greatly encreaſed, 
they had daughters of ſuch excellent 
beauty, that the egregori, or watch- 
ing angels, fell in love with them, 
and propoſed to one another, chat 
they ſhould go down, and chuſe 
themſelves wives of the daughters of 
men; to which Semiazas, their prince, 
replying, that he was apprehenſive 
they would not go through with the 
affair, but leave him to bear the guilt 
alone, they all ſwore, and bound 
theniſelves under imprecations, that 
they would not recede from re- 
ſolution The number of theſe egre- 
gori was two hundred, who, in the 
days of Jared, deſcended on 'the top 
of mount Hermon, which was ſo cal - 
led from the oath they had taken, 
Their princes were twenty, whoſe 
names (if the readers have any curio· 


ſity to know them) follows... 


1 


Semiazas, their chief, Pharmarus, 
Atarcuph, Amariel, 
Araciel, Anagem 
ChobabM1, — 
Orawmame, Samiel, 
Ramiel, Sarinas, 2 
Sampfich, Eumiel, 
Zaciel, Tvriel, 
Balciel, 4 Jumiel, 
Azalzel, | -Sarlel. 


Theſe, and the feſt of them, in hs 


ear of the world one thouſand ave 
tha and ſeventy, took themſelves 
wives, and began to commit lewdneſs 
with them, which they continued to 


do till the flood; and the women bore” 


to them three generations. The firſt 
generation were the giants, the giants 
begat the nephilim, and the nephilim 
thoſe named el/iud; and they were 


TY 
, 
* ro 

- 


as 


4 


multiplied . 
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utterly repugnant to the notions we have of the nature of thoſe ſpiritui 
beings, who are neither married, nor given in marriage; though | 
de hard to accuſe, as ſome have done, thoſe who have fallen into this mi. 
ſtake, of hereſy and blaſphemy. Others, indeed, and particularly fever; 


ef the Jewiſh writers, by the ſons of God, underſtand the fallen ay, 


wultiplied according to their ſtature, 
and taught themſelves, and their 
wives, magic and enchantments. The 
tenth of their princes, named Azalzel, 
taught them to make ſwords, breaſt- 
plates, and inſtruments of war; as 
alſo, the working of metals, particu- 
larly gold and ſilver, and fafhionin 

various ornaments for the women: 
he alſo inſtructed them in the prepa- 
ring of coſmetics, the poliſhing of 
precious ſtones, and the art of dying. 
FTheſe things the ſons of men provided 
for themſelves and their daughters, 
and they tranſgreſſed; and alſo ſer 
duced-thofe that were virtuous among 
them, and wickedneſs prevailed great- 
ty or- the earth. Semiazas, the chief 
of thele angels, taught the force of 
poiſonous roots and herbs ; Pharmarus 
the eleventh, charms and incantations; 
the ninth, aſtroſcopy; the fourth, 
aſtrology; the eight, acroſggpy ; the 
third, the ſigus of the ear the ſe- 
venth, thoſe of the ſun; the twen- 
tieth, thoſe of the moon; and, in like 
manner, each of them reveated cer- 
tain ſecrets to their wives and chil- 
dren. Afterwards, the giants began 
to devour human fleſh; by which 
means, the number of men daily de- 
ercalmng, thoſe that remained cried 
to heaven againſt their cruelty, and 
beſought God to remember them. 
This the four archangels hearing, 
looked down upon the earth, and be- 
holding a great deal of blood ſhed 
thereon, and that all manner of 
impiety and diforder was committed, 
made their report thereof to God, 
and, at his command, bound the 
princes of thoſe tranſgreſſors, aud 


gels 


threw them into the abyſs, there tu 
be kept to the day of judgment. U. 
riel, in particular, was ſent to Noah, 
the ſon of Lamech, to acquaint him, 
that the whole earth was to be de- 
ftroyed by a deluge, and inſtruct hin 
by what means to eſcape it. Raphael 
was ordered to bind Azazel [ Azalzel] 
hand and foot, and to throw him in- 
to darkneſs, in the deſert of Dudael, 
and to lay him upon ſharp ſtones, and 
cover him with darkneſs, that he 
might dwell therein for ever, being 
deſtined to the puniſhment of fire on 
the day of judgment, The word: 
which follow, directing him to heal 
the earth of the wounds cauſed therein 
by the ſecrets revealed by the egregori, 
are ſomething dark, and deſerve not 
the trouble of an explication, Ga- 
briel's charge was, to deſtroy the 
giants, the ſons of the egregori, by 
exciting them to mutual and inteſtine 
wars, that they might fall by each 
others hands; and Michael was com- 
manded to bind' Semiazas, and the 
reſt of his companions, and to lead 
them, after they had ſeen the flaugh: 
ter of their belovedſons, 'to the utmoſt 
parts of the earth, where they were 
tobe confined for ſeventy generations, 
till the conſummation of all things, 
and the day of judgment, when they 
were to be thrown into the gulf of 
fire. The giants, being begotten by 
a mixture of ſpirit and fleſh, were 
condemned to become evil ſpirits, do- 
ing miſchief upon the earth, appearing 
as ſpectres, and taking no food; but 
were to riſe with mankind at the ge- 
neral reſurrection. Therefore, from 


the day of the ſlaughter of the y_ 
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#7 
gels (G), who, ſeeing the daughters of Cain walking in the nakedaeſs 
of the fleſh, and painting their eyes like whores, wandered after them 
and took wives from among them. ; ; 
While we are on this head, it may not be amiſs to mention- another 
opinion, more reaſonable than the laſt, which is embraced by the Jewiſh 
interpreters: they ſuppoſe, that, by the ſons of God. in this place, are 
meant the princes, great men, and magiſtrates in thoſe times, who, in- 
ſtead of uſing their authority to puniſh and diſcountenance vice, were 


themſelves the greateſt examples and promoters of lewdneſs and debauch- 


the nephilim, the mighty men of the 
earth, and the great men of re- 
nown, the ſpirits which went forth 
from their ſouls, as from fleſh, were 
to continue their miſchievous employ+ 
ments till the laſt day. It was alſo 
decreed, that mount Hermon, where 
thoſe angels mutually bound them- 
ſelves by an oath, ſhould never be 
without ſnow and cold till the day of 
judgment, when it ſhould melt like 
wax. Mankind are alſo threatened 
with a general deſtruction, and that 
their life ſhould be but one hundred 
and twenty years. 1 

This is the ſubſfance of thoſe frag- 
ments, many parts of which are 75 
greatly corrupted, that it is difficult 
to make ſenſe of them; but the beſt 
is, the loſs is not great. 

(G) Two of them were Aza and 
Azael, mentioned before. Shamhozai 
(whoſe name comes very near that of 
Semiazas) was another ; he' was the 
congignion of Azael, and begat on 
"++, va Hiyah and Hhiyah, who 

at Sihon and Og.  Shamhozai is 
laid to have repented of his crime; 
and, in penance for the ſame, to have 
bung himſelf up between heaven and 
earth, in which poſture, he till re- 
mains; but Azael, continuing impe- 
itent, preſides over the womens toi- 
lets, and is the ſame with the goat 
Azazel, mentioned by Moſes. A fourth 
& theſe debauched angels, named 


ery; 


Mahzael, is ſaid to have. lain with 
Ham's wife, about the time of the 
flood ; and Sihon, it is pretended, was 
the iſſue of that adultery. | 
> antient traditions concern- 
angels were not unknown to Mo- 
hammed. The Koran mentions two, 
named Harut and Marut, who taught 
magic at Babel. Theſe, the com- 
mentators ſay, were ſent down to be 
judges on earth; which office they 
executed with integrity for ſome time, 
till Zohara, or the ſtar Venus, de- 
ſcended, and appeared before them 
in the ſhape of a beautiful woman 
bringing a complaint againſt her huſ- 
band (though others ſay, ſhe was 
really a woman). As ſoon as they 
ſaw her, hey fell in love with her, 


and endeavoured to prevail on her to 


ſatisfy their deſires; but ſhe flew up 
again to heaven, whither the two 
angels alſo returned, but were not 
admitted. On the interceſſion of a 
certain man, they were allowed to 
chuſe whether they would be puniſh- 
ed in this life, or in the other; where- 
upon they chote the former, and now 
ſuffer puniſhment accordingly, in Ba- 
bel. This ſtory was taken directly 
from the Perſians, who make men- 
tion of two rebellious angels of the 
ſame names, now hung up by the feet, 
with their heads downward, in the 
territory of Babel. 


people, 
The iſſue of the 
Sethites, and the 
daughters of 
Cain, and their 
impiet y. 


(H) To ſupport this interpreta- 
tion, they tell us, that the verb T Y), 
which is generally rendered 79 fate, 
Gpnifies alſo, to ravi/h, or take by vio- 
=—_— . 

(I) The Heprew word is DW 
nephilim, from 799 naphal, to fall; 
which derivation is urged in defence 
of that opinion, which makes them 
incarnate ſpirits, or the fallen angels; 
under the ſhape of men. The targum 
of Ben Uzziel agrees with this inter- 
pretation, and names two of thoſe 
angels, then converſant on earth, viz. 
Shamhazai and Uzziel, But the root 
fignifies, alſo, to fall upon, to ruſh 
with violence, &c. According to which 
ſenſe, Symmachus tranſlates niphilim 
Biaius, and Aquila e717im]oras. The 
other tranſlations generally render it 
giants. 

Some take theſe nephilim to have 
been men of ordinary ſtature, and ſo 
called on account only of their enor- 
mous impiety, rapaciouſneſs, and in- 
ſolence; which, as it ſeems, was the 
nion of Joſephus. But others, with 
ter reaſon, believe, they were 
alſo of extraordinary ſtature and 
ſtrength; the word nephilim being 
manifeſtly uſed elſewhere in Scripture 
to denote men above the common ſize. 
Not but that it may alſo ſignify thoſe 
that fall away, apoſtater. 
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ery; taking che daughters of men, or the inferior and meatieſt ſort d 
and debanching them by torce (H). | 
| The example of theſe ſons of Seth, who, tempre 
by the allurements of the daughters of Cain, firſt 1 
their ſeat of innocence, was afterwards followed by 
others, who from time to time deſcended in grex 
- numbers from the holy mountain, and took then 
wives, in like manner, of that profligate and aban. 
doned race; From theſe unhappy marriages iſſued 
a generation, who ſeem to have been no leſs extraordinary for thei 

reat ſtature and ſtrength, than for their monſtrous impiety and in; 
uſtice. There were in thoſe day giants (I) in the earth,” who being 


ed in Scripture, as nephilim, rephaim, 


mol} 


That there were, in theſe antient 
times, men of a gigantic ſize and 
ſtrength, is a thing very credible, both 
from later inſtances in hiſtorians ſacred 
and profane, and modern inſtance; 
in our own times. But we muſt not 
hence conclude, as ſome have done, 
that mankind in general were, in the 
firſt ages, of a much larger ſtature thai 
they are at preſent; giants being ma- 
nifeſtly ſpoken of as rarities, and the 
wonders of their time, though their 
number ſeems to have been much 
greater before the flood. 

The opinion of J. Bolduc, the ca- 
puchin, is too ſingular to be omitted, 
He ſuppoſes, that the different words 
by which giants ſeem to be intend- 


zuzim, gihborim, anakim, zamzum- 
mim, elim, &c. do not, for the moſt 
part, denote the uncommon fize, but 
the ſtrength and excellence of the 
piety and truth of the holy patriarchs, 
the firſt propagators of mankind, and 
divine worſhip. The xephilizn, in par- 
ticular; he imagines to be thoſe who 
were diſtinguiſhed from others, in 
that they worſhipped God by fallin 
down,' or proſtration ; in the ſame 
manner as the fathers of the order of 
St Francis of Aſſiſi are remarkable for 
adoring in the ſame poſture, and kib- 
ing the earth before the hol, 

+ 4 Sa 


tant, C. 2469. The Casal Hifary to-the Thul 
ly of Cain's race, both by father and mother, and born be- 
re the conjunction of the two families (T), made ule of: their ſuperior 


936, 99 


rt ee probab 


* 


power to ſpoil and tyrannize over the weaker.” And the ſame courle.af 


Pted 
P life was followed by the mongrel off, pring, who ſignalized themſelves 


I” 
d by 


rreat i of old men of renown.” - 


hen! Mankind running thus h ö 
ban. 
ſſuel 
their 


derſons from time to time 


ſterity of Seth, who had, for ſome ages, retained: their 


alſo by robberies and oppre ſſions, and became mighty men, which were 


into all manner of vice, and the 70. 


al- 


integrity, becoming at length, by their imprudent al- The 120 years of _ 

4 Ks the ing of Cain, infeſted with the ſame God's — 

MWcontagion of profaneneſs and immorality, fo that all ance; 

eing Noris of wickedneſs began to overſpread the earth ; and 

this notwithſtanding the * admonitions they prob 
ent by God; the divine vengeance might 

ith juſtice have been immediately executed on ſo perverſe a generation: 


ably recetved by 


and but God, out of his great mercy, was pleaſed to grant them a convenient 


r 7 
© Some authors have efiquired int 
he original cauſe of this monſtrous 
ature of the giants. St Cyril thinks 
it a judgment” of God on the lult of 
their "parents. They who ſuppoſe 
iem to be the iſſue of the fallen fpi- 
fits ſay, it was by their artful pro- 
moting and raifing the leachery and 
pleaſure of the women with whom 


'ordBthey had to do. Some attribute it 
end · Neo the vigour of the ſonsof Seth; while 


ithers make Seth's defcendants in ge- 
neral to have. been of a, very large 
lize, and thoſe of Cain, on the con- 
but nary, of a leſs. 

the (K) This the words of Moſes ſeem 


cls, Mtoimply ; © There were giants” (ſays 
and he) © in the earth in thoſe days; and 
par. alſo after that, when the ſons of 
who W'© God came in unto the daughters of 


men, aud they bare children to 
them, Cc. So, that there appear 
b have been two diltin& races of ne- 
bilinz one of which aroſe pretty ear- 
in tlie world, being of the poſterity 
Cain; and another, which began 
e ages after, being the iſſue of the 


0 


ime for repentance, no leſs than one hundred and twenty years; during 
which ſpace, but no louger, his Spirit ſhould “ ſtrive with man,“ or en- 
deavour to awaken and reclaim them from their wicked courſe of life (L). 


ſons of Seth by the daughters of Cain ; 
and both of them probably continued 
to the flood. 1 | 
(L) This paſſage of Scripture is 
variouſly interpreted: the 'Eugliſh 


tranſlation ſeems to give the trac ſenie 
of the Hebrew ; but the Septuagint, 


Vulgate, and Syriac verſions, render 
the word ph (which we tranſlate 


ſtrive with), continue or dwell n; ſuf- 


poling the meaning to be; either that 
Gad's of adinonition, or for- 
bearance, would not always wait on 
man ? or elſe, that the ſpirit, or breath 


of life, ſhould not al ways continue -1 _ 


him; that is, no longer than the ſpa 

of one hundred and twenty years; af- 
ter which, if he continued impengtent; 
he ſhould be deſtroyed. And this is 
the ſenſe of Onkelos. The.Jews hate 
much uſeleſs learning in their com- 
ments on this text. But they who 
infer from hence, that the ſtandard of 
man's life was now reduced and limi- 


ted to one hundred and twenty years, | 


are manifeſtly miſtaken; for that re- 
duttioa was not made immediately 
G . | after 


— 
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A, 

Amidſt this general corruption, one man, however, was found to by 
juſt and perfect in his generation (M), walking with be 

God. This extraordinary perſon. was Noah (N), th tre 

ſon of Lamech, who, not thinking it ſufficient to Hus, 


righteous himſelf, unleſs he did his utmoſt to turn others likewiſe oil © 
hteouſneſs by admonition, as well as example, became a preacher 5 


the abandoned race among which he lived, employing both his counſdI ** 


and authority to bring them to a-reformation of their manners, and v 


reſtore the true religion among them (O). 
no purpoſe, for they continued incorrigibly obſtinate: ſo that, at Jeng), 
(as Joſephus tells us), finding himſelf and family in eminent danger d 
ſome violence in return for his _ . he * from among then, 


with = wite and children. 


after "RY flood, nor till the 440 of 
Moſes. And St Peter plainly ap- 
proves the other ſenſe, when he ob- 

ferves, that «© the lonp-luffering of 
God waited-in the days of Noah, 

% while the ark was preparing: yet 
this notion ſpread even among the 
nn writers. 

(N) From this expreſſion fore 
Jews would infer, that, Noah was 
a good man comparatively fpeaking 
only, in reſpect of the great wicked- 
neſs of the reſt of the world; but 
that, had he lived in Abraham's time, 
he would have had but a ſmall ſhare 
of reputation for virtue. But this un- 
juſt ſurmiſe, had it any foundation in 
the words of Moſes, is refuted by the 


teſtimony of Ezekiel, who names him 


as one of the three that had been moſt 
eminent for. righteouſneſs, and fhould 
ſave their lives by their own merits, 
in the moſt univerſal calamities. It 
is true, they give another reaſon for 
their opinion, 2iz. becauſe Noah did 
not intercede for the old world, as 
Abraham did for Sodom. 
- (N):Lamechgave his ſon this name, 
Which ſigniſies comfort - for © this 
r fame, Hays he, © ſhall comfort us 
« concerning our work, and toil of 
our hands, becauſe of the ground 
which the Lord hath curſed.” 


Which--words not. expreſſing, the 


But all he could do was v 


251 | 0 
means by which Noah was thus t 
comfort his friends, ſome writers har 

- thence inferred, that he invented the 
tools and inſtruments of huſbandry, 

(0) The eaftern Chriſtians (x, 
that when God ordered Noah ty 
build the ark, he alſo directed him ty 
make an inſtrument af wood, fuch u 
they make uſe of in the Eaft, at ti 
day, inſtead of bells to call the peo 
ple to church, and named, in Arabi, 
nalus, which he was to ſtrike thre 
times every day, not only to call to. 
gether the workmen that were build 
ing the ark, but to give him an op- 
portunity of daily admoniſhing ts 
people of the impending danger d 
the deluge. . 

The Mohammedans likewife agre 
to make Noah a prophet, and, as ha 
been obſerved, one of the fix pri 
cipal ones, though he had no written 
revelations delivered to him. Th: 
koran mentions his preaching to tho 
of his time in ſeyeral places. Some 
of their writers pretend, he was ſent 
to convert Zohak, one of the Perſin 
kings of the firſt race, who refuſed to 
hearken to him. He then went to 
preach God's unity publicly, but 
could make no more proſelytes than 
Abe, who went with him into the 
* . N 
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On his departure, it is probable, they fell into greater diſorders than 

before; having now none to controul, or even to 

trouble them with unwelcome advice. Moſes aſſures Mankind incor- 

us, that the wickedneſs of man was great in the rigible. 

« earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 

«of his heart was cantinually. evil; and that the earth was corrupt and 
filled with violence, all fleſh (P) having corrupted his way upon the 
« earth.” Which words leave no room to enquire, into the particular 
crimes of the antediluvian world, which ſeems to have been over- run 
with a complication gf all manger of debauchery and wickedneſs, and 
above all with violence and injuſtice towards one another. Whether 
idolatry was practiſed before the flood, is a queſtion we ſhall diſcuſs elſe- 
where; hut the Eaſtern authors are for the affirmative, and ſay the children 

of Seth were ſeduced to it by the Cainites. 

Things being in this ſtate, God, as the facred hiſtorian patbetically 
| expreſſes it, repented that he had made man upon : 
4 1 © earth, and it grieved him at his heart.” And the Year of the 
time of forbearance being elapſed, he paſſed the fen- World 1656. 
tence of their utter deſtruction by a flood of waters; Year before 
and not only of them, but of the beaſts of the earth, Chriſt 2348, ; 
im u and every creeping thing, and of the fowls of the air, 
ch RY which became involved in the calamity of their ma- The * * 
t ti gers. But Noah “ found grace in the eyes of the deſtroyed bya 
peo Lord,“ who had before, probably at the beginning flood, except - ; 
abr of the one hundred and twenty years, acquainted him Neah and his fe 
Lich his deſign of bringing a deluge: on the earth; may, | 
wer and, as a means to preſerve him and his from that ca- 
my C lamity, directed him to make an ark, or veſſel, of a certain fam nod 
me, capable of containing not only himſelf and family, (for he had three 
ſons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, who were all married before the flood), 
but ſuch numbers of animals of all ſorts, which were liable to periſh in 
the Hood, as would be ſufficient to preſerve the ſeveral ſpecies, and again 
is hal cepleniſh the earth, together with all neceſſary proviſions for them, All 

i- which Noah performed; and ſo, by God's peculiar favour and proyidence, 
ſitten be and thoſe that were with him eſcaped this tremendous and otherwiſe 
"Wl general deſtruction; which event, the moſt extraordinary that is record- 
ed in hiſtory, and deſerviog our greateſt nas. muſt be the 1 

Some 9 diſcourſe. | — 
| | 8 E Cc Th 


ed to 10 The oriental writers agree in left i in the holy mountain of all Seth's 
i i making this defection ſo univerlal, race, except only Noah and his wife, 
2 that at laſt, they ſay, there was none and his three ſous and thei when 

G 2 
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Of the DEL UGE. ano 

0 of vs ” in floc 

b a 247  CIXTEEN hundred and fifty- ſix years after the it ſ 
A conciſe hiſtory earth was made and inhabited, it was overflowel ff 318 


of the fiogd, ” ani deſtroyed'in a deluge of water: not a deluge tha 
Sat 10490 was national only, or over ran ſome particular region; 
but overſpread the face of the whole 2 from pote to pole, and fron Wl cre: 
eaſt'to' weſt; and that in ſuch exceſs, that the floods over: reached the Wl of t 
tops of the higheſt mountains; the rain defcending after an unuſual man. BY tor 
ner;-and the fountains of the great deep being broken open; ſo that: add 
eneral deſtruction and devaſtation was brought upon the earth and i beit 
Mags ie it, mankind and other ſiving creatures; excepting only Noah 
and his family, who, by 'a ſpecial providence of God, were preſerved in 
certain ark, 6r veſſel, with ſuch kinds of living creatures as he took it 1 . 
with him. After theſe waters had raged for ſome time on the earth 
they began to leſſen and ſhrink; and the great waves and fiuctuations q che 
thid deep, or abyſs, being quieted by degrees, the waters retired ind WY obe 
their channels and caverns within the earth; and the mountains and WY alt 
Fields began to appear, and the whole habitable earth, in that form ant WI wer 
ſhape wherein we now ſee it. Then the world begin again; and, fron WY left 
that little remnant preſerved in the ark, the preſent race of mankind IF cou 
and of animals, in the known parts of the earth; were propagated; Thu WM was 
8 the old world, and the preſent aroſe from the rujas and remain Wt into 
J , , ̃ » b 
© This is a ſhort ſtory of the preateſt event that ever yet happened in the I #94 
world; the greateſt, revolution, arid the greateſt change in nature: which I l,, 
therefore juſtly deſerves to be more particulatly conſidered ip all its cir fi 2?! 
nn Ep Aa ge 
That there was ſuch an univerſal deſtruction by water, as is relatel 80 
| by Moſes, Is confirmed by'the concurrent teſtimonis 
Profane teſtims- bf ſeveral of the m6ſt ancient writers and nations in they 
mes of this cuta- the world. Plato ſays,” that a certain' Egyptian prict I vat 
Arete. '* tetolinted to Solon, out of their ſacred books, the bi ff Gre: 
enen: ſtory of the univerſal flood, which happened Jong be- to v 
fore the particular innndations known to the Grecians. The inhabitanu I an a 
of Heliopolis in Syria ſhewed a chaſm or cleft in the earth, in the temple of Her 
Juno, which, as they fay, ſwallowed up the waters of the flood 1 tion 
2 5 +T& 100 [6 SI oat ies. 7 1? 14S 2etory $A ca nit BY ay, prea 


4 
- 


Q) The author mentlons mitted. traditi proceeds I tecde 
this ſays, the Greeks 4 account be, that een 5 un Jane 
of the univerſal deluge [which they not the firſt, for they totally periſhes; chaſ 
and others have confounded with that but is of a ſecond generation, which, and 
of Deucalion], too curious to be o- being deſcended of Deucalion, * my 
E 3 „ „ „ rats het to „ creaſe 


656 
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Nay, the very Americans are ſaid to ackne 


3 
and ſpeak of it in their 


continent: and we are told, that there is a tradition among the Chineſ 


that Puonco, with his family, eſcaped out of the general deluge; though 
another exprelly aſſerts, the Chineſe annals make no mention at all of the 


flood, and that it is a miſtake in thoſe who imagine they do. However 
it ſeems their hiſtorians do ſpeak of a flood, which ſame ſuppoſe to be 


pat gf Noa, br the do not wake 3 dire ä; Moſt nations hve 


creaſed to a great multitude, Now, 
of theſe former men they relate this 
ltory: They were very inſolent, and 
addicted to unjuſt actions; for they 
neither kept their oaths, nor were 
hoſpitable to ſtrangers, nor gave ear 
to ſupplicauts ; for whjch reaſon this 
great calamity | them. On a 
ſudden the earth poured forth a va 

quantity of water, great ſhowers fell, 
the rivers orerflowed, and the ſea a- 
fole to a prodigious height; ſo that 
all things became water; and all men 
were deſtroyed: only Deucalion was 


count of his prudence and piety. He 
was faved in this manner: be went 


ains into a large ark, or cheſt [aaprara], 
which he had, together with his ſons 
the and their wives; and, when hie was 
ich ia, there entered ſwine, and harſes, 
ci. and lions, and ſerpents, and all other 
| creatures which live on the earth, by 
oy pairs. He received them all, and they 
_ dd him no hurt, but the gods created 
„i great friendſhip among them: fo 
ir failed all in one cheſt while the 


water prevailed. © Thele things the 
i BY Greeks relate of Deucalion. But, as 
be. to what happened after this, there is 


ans By an ancient tradition among thoſe of 
e of Herapolis, which deſerves admira- 
) ). WH tion; viz. That in their country a 
2, Net chaſm opened, and received all 

be water; whereupon Deucalion e- 
ech decked altzrs, and built the temple of 
was Jun, over che chaſm. This ſame 
ed: chaſm, ſays our author, I have ſeen, 


and it is a" vety ſnall one, under the 


* 


left urits a ſecond generation, on ac- 


* o 3 


temple; whether it was formerly big- 


ger, and ſince leſſened, I cannot tell; 
but that which I have ſeen is little. 
In commemoration of this hi 

hey do thus: twice in every year 
water is brought from the ſea to the 
temple, ang not by the prieſts only, 

ut all Syria and Arabia; many come 
from beyond Euphrates to the ſea, 
and all carry water, which they firſt 
er out in the temple, and after- 
vards'it ſinks into the chaſm, which, 
though it be ſmall, receives abundance 
of water. And when they do this, 
they ſay Deucalion inſtituted the ve. 
femony in that temple, as a memorial 


(R) An Arab, who travelled inte 
China about the beginning af the 
ninth century, giving an account fe 
converlation he bad with the erper. 
ror, among other things, fays, that,. * 


mentioning the flood to that prince, 


on occaſion of a picture of Noah which 


he ſhewed him, and telling him, that 
that prophet, and thoſe who- were 
ſaved with him in the ark, peopled 
the whole earth; the emperor laugh. 


ed, aid faid, & Thou art not deceived 


« as to the name of Noah; but, as 


© to the univerſal deluge, we know 


c“ nothing of it. It is true, that the 
„ deluge did drown a part of the 
« earth; but it did not reach fo far 
« as our country, nor yet to the In- 
% dies,” Ebn Shoknah ranks the 
Chineſe among thoſe who deny the 
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r traditthn of a deluge, which happened in their reſpective countrie; 
but it muſt be owned, at the ſame time, that ſeveral of them were pu 
ticular inumdations only, and therefore carefully to be diſtinguiſhed from vat 
that of Noah; though ancient and modern writers frequently conſoui Nos 
them together (8), and relate circumſtances of the one, which belouMlof d 
FD e 
Some diſfficulties which ſeem to attend the Maſaic account of the duale 
ag luge, ſuch as the finding out waters ſufficient to drom in e 
Whether topical. the world, and the improbability of all ſorts of anima of t 
d 7 being preſerved in the ark, have induced fome, em ove! 
men of learuing, to ſuppoſe, that Ngah's flood was not univerſal, but c nor 
tional only, and confined to Judea, agd the regions thereabouts (T), a ano 
rhaps to that tract of land which lyes between the four ſeas, the Per. Wi thar 
an, Caſpian, Euxine, and Mediterranean, or, at molt, reached no far. fig 
ther than the continent of Aſia. And, to ſupport this preſumption, the (Will per 
alledge, that, ſince the primary deſigu of the flood was to deſtroy man. Wlf cult 
kind only, who could hardly be thought in ſo ſhort a time to have over. Wl fore 
ſpread the face of the whole earth, there was no neceſſity to carry th cap 
waters beyond the bounds of what was inhabited: and though in ti fore 
caſe all the animals in the world (which were probably farther props {Ml nov 
gated than man, being ereated in greater numbers, and perhaps in diver WW non 
parts) might not have been deſtroyed; yet it is conceived, that it wa 
neceſſary to fave ſome in the ark for future propagation, and that me 
might have them ready for their uſe preſently after the flood, which 
could not otherwiſe have been. One author indeed has gone ſo far a 
to ſuppoſe, that all mankind did not perifh in the deluge; and has ef. 
dieavoured to prove, from a peculiar expoſition of the curſes of Cain and 
Lamech; that the Africans and Indians are of their poſterity. But as he 
has elſewhere himſelf-confuted this opinion by the ſtrongeſt argument, 
we ſhall ſay no more of it. And'it is eaſy to ſhew, againſt thoſe who 
Hold rhe former opinion, that they deny a matter of fact to get over! 
difficulty, and that the deluge was univerſal in its extent as well as effet 


For, 6 


9 „ 


© *(S) Not only Deucalion's flood in (T) Melo, who wrote a book + 4 
Theſſaly, but thoſe of Ogyges in At- gaiuſt the Jews, ſpeaking of the de: « t 
Tow and Prometheus in Egypt, have luge, ſeems to make it topical, aud « 3 
cen thought the ſame with that of not to have reached Armenia. Hi MW « , 
Noah. "Thoſe ſpoken of by the A. words are theſe: à At the time of the il « f 

Jnericans ſeem to habe been national; “ deluge, a man who had eſcapel I « 
as was that of Aſia Minor, mentioned * with his ſons, went from Armenia, WM « 
by Diodorus, from the Samothracian “ being driven out of his poſſeſſion i « 
tradition, which et they pretended .< by thoſe of the country; and pak il « 0 
was the moſt ancient of all: to omit ©« ſing over the intermediate region, WM « 4 
veral others enumerated by Sir Walt “ came intp the mountainous part a 4 t 
ter Raleigh, Tome of Which he has „ Syria, which was then deſolate.” 4 4 
_ from the ſpurious Xenophon of i e e « þ 
4 | | | | 
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For, 1. The Scriptures put this matter out of doubt, exprefly: tefling 
as, that all the high hills under the whole heaven were covered by the 
waters, and that all fleſh died that moved upon the earth, except only 
Noah, and thoſe that were with him in the ark (U). Nor will the terms 
of Moſes allow / the word earth, in this place, to be reſtrained, as it may in 
{me others, to Judea (T), or any other particular tract of land: for, 
unleſs the laws of nature were miraculouſly ſuſpended, before the waters 
in one region, much more on a whole continent, could exceed the tops 
of the higheſt mountains, they would certainly diffuſe themfelves, ant 
overflow the reſt of the earth, 2. If the deluge was topical, there was 
no need of the ark; Noah and his family needed only to have retired to 
another. country, which he might do with more eaſe and in leſs time, 
than build ſo vaſt a veſſel; the beaſts might have ſaved themſelves by 
flight; or their lols, eſpecially thoſe of the unclean kinds, have been re- 
plegiſhed from other places; and the birds might, without much diffi- 
culty, have flown to another continent... 3. The number of mankitid be- 
fore the flood was vaſtly ſuperior. to what the preſent earth is, perhaps, 
capable of ſuſtaining, as will appear hereafter : and the waters muſt'there- 
fore have overſpread, in all probability, a larger part of the earth than is 
now known to be inhabited: and conſequently the whole globe, that 
none might eſcape the divine vengeance, muſt have been overflowed. 


U) Thewordsof Moſes, one would 
think, are too plain to admit any ſub- 
terfuge. God looked npon the 
0 earth ; and, behold, it was corrupt; 
64 for all fleſlr had corrupted his way 
upon the earth. And God faid un- 
* to Noah, The end of all fleſh is 
« come before me—and I will de- 
« ſtroy them with the earth. Be- 
4 hold, I, even I, do bring a flood of 
« waters the earth, to deſtroy 
« all fleſh, wherein is the breath of 
« life, from under heaven, and every 
thing that is in the earth ſhall die. 
« Every living fubſtance that I have 
made, will I deſtroy from off the 
face of the earth. And the waters 
* prevailed exceedingly upon the 
* earth: and all the high hills, that 
* were under the whole heaven, were 
© covered. Fifteen cubits upward did 
© the waters prevail; and the moun- 
* tains were covered. And all fleſh 
died that moved upon the earth, 
* both of fowt, and of cattle, aud 


: 4. The 


ce of beaſt, andofevery creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, and 
6% every man. All in whoſe noſtrils 
« was the breath of life, of all that 


was in the dry land, died. And 


c every living ſubſtance was deſtroy- 
* ed which was upon the face of the 
« ground, both man, and cattle; and 
e the creeping things, and the fowl 
ce of the heaven; and they were de- 
« ſtroyed from the earth: and Noah 
* only remained alive, and they that 
« were with him in the ark.” 
(X) Peyrerius, one part of whoſe 
pre-adamite ſyſtem is, that the flood 
extended no farther than judea, which 
he ſuppoſes to be all that Moſes 
meant by the earth, would alſo per · 
ſuade us, that that writer, by man- 
kind which were to be deſtroyed, ia; 
tended the poſterity of Adam; by the 


living ereatures, the Gentiles or pre- 


adamites, mixed with the race of A» 
dam; and, by the great deep, the ſea 
of Paleſtine, - El 


0 *- a 
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4. The earth itſelf ſeenis to offer us à demonſtratire argument of th, 
unĩverſality of the deluge, from the vaſt 9 ä— of the $ and teeth 
of fiſh, bones of animals, intire or, partia tables, und oth fir 
things, which ars to be found on — tops z e higheſt mountains, — 
in the bowels of the earth, eee from the ſea, and were pro- 
bably left by the food (T). 

It is now time- to coolider by what means this terrible devaſtation 
was brought on the earth, and in what manner thoſe that eſcaped it wen 
preſerved. 

If the deloge was ativerſal, the quantity of water required to effect iti 

fo immenſe, that it has been generally thought extreme. 


ConjeFturts as Hy difficult, if not impoſſible to fay, whence it came, af 
to the manner. Of whithet it went. The proportion of water, ſufficient ver 
wherein the de- to cauſe ſuch an inundation, has been computed Wl che 
luge was ef- Eight oceans: but (Dr Keil). a perfon well able to make Wi ed 
fefted: the calculation, lays, that there muft have been, at the ¶ we 


foweſt computation, twenty-rwo oceans. And where 
to find this, is the queſtion. There are the clouds above, and the deeꝑ 


ed and generated in human bodies; 


below, and in the-bowels of the earth; and theſe are all the ſtores v bei 
dive tor wager (E} and Moſes dives us to no other, for the cauſes of i for 
| the mo 
(Y) This argument is offered with and therefore it is ſappoſed they were 2 
ſome diffidence: for, though the moſt formed by a ſpermatic principle, u If! 
philoſophers now agree, fiſh ſpawn, received into the chink toi 
that theſe ſhells, &c. are not mack- 2 other meatus's of the earth, and 8... 
productions of nature, or originally fal a cty Syria in rains, @c, ;' which A 
formed in thè places where they are allowed, indeed, of the ſeve- ; 
found, by ſome plaſtic power of ſalts, zal kinds. of muell. ch, whoſe ſhes cel 
or other minerals (which was the con- might preſerve them in the carth; 
2 of Dr Plot, and other natu- but can hardly be admitted as to o- 
* „inaſmuch as they ate not to thers of thoſe foſſils, ſuch as the 6% nl 
de diſtinguiſhed from real ſhells, teeth, ſepetrae, or teeth of the fark, ye que 
Sc. by the tiiceſt examination of the the other bones of larger creature: **B 
, and even the microſcope, and As to the ſubterraneous woods, and lf des 
burn not immediately into a_calx or foſſil trees, there ſeems to be no prea I tbe 
lime; as all tophaceous or ſtony ſub- reaſon to believe they were thrown . 70 
ſtances do, but. firſt into a coal, and down by the deluge, and have lin he 
then into a calx/ which is the known buried in the earth ever, ſince; it be- der 
quality of things of a bony or fleſhy ing much more probable, that they at 
nature ; yet they do not agree that either were occationed by inundations gin: 
theſe things were brought in by the of the ſea, or were felled by men i I bet 
univerſal deluge z for this reaſon, a- the places where they now iy; as 3 Wl 5% 
mong ſeveral others, that living ani- undeniable of many of them, which the 
mals, or fiſh, have been found in ſome ſtill ſhew the marks of the ax. toy! 
of thoſe foſſil ſhells; and that ſuch (Z) Moſes, in his account of the I en 
marine ſubſtances ace times form- creation, ſpeaking of * waters above — 


« the firmament ,” though it be — 
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the deluge: The fountains of the great deep, ſays he, were broken 
« gp, and the windows of heaven were opened; and the rain was upon 
« the earth forty days and forty nights.” By the great deep, ſome un- 
derſtand the ocean; but others, with more reaſon, the ſubterraneous 


* Pro- or vaſt collection of waters in the bowels of the earth (Z). But 

| [it is thought the waters which either the abyſs or the rain could afford, 
ation BY will fall prodigiouſly (hort of the proportion required. According to 
wer! BY the obſervations made of the quantity of water that falls in rain; the rains 


could not afford one ocean, nor half an ocean, and would be a very 
inconſiderable part of what was neceſſary for a deluge. If it rained forty 


eme. days and forty nights throughout the whole earth at once, it might be 
ame, fufficient to lay all the lower grounds under water, but it would ſignify 
Cient very little as to the overflowing of the mountains; fo that it has been ſaid, 
da that, if the deluge had been made by rains only, there would have need- 
nake WY ed not forty days, but forty years, to have brought it to paſs. And if 
t the BY we ſuppoſe the whole atmoſphere condenſed into water, it would not at 
here WY alt have been ſufficient for this effect; for it is certain, that it could not 
cps BY have riſen above thirty-two feet, which is well known to be the uſual 


e height to which water can be raiſed by the preſſure of the atmoſphere; 
for the weight of the Whole air, when condenſed into water, can be no 
che more than equal to its weight in its natural ſtate, and muſt bècome no 
les than eight hundred times denſer; for that is the difference between 

vere BY the weight of the heavieſt air, aud that of water. And as to the abyls, 
it dy it we intend the ſea, that is no higher than the land, as ſome have 
F formerly imagined, and therefore could contribute nothing to the deluge; 
wy it would keep its bed as it dots now, and take up the ſame place: and, 
* if we underſtand. the ſubterraneous waters, they would be quiet in their 
eli; WY cells, and not aſcend otherwiſe than by force; and, if force were uſed 


th; to 
oo ; ry $48 
loſe WF rally underſtood of the clouds and a- pant uſe of them, as to bring them 
and WW queous vapours ſuſtained in the middle down hither for a cauſe of the deluge. 
res, region of the air, yet ſome have fan- (Z) Notwithſtanding the word 
and WF ied them to be waters placed above dA tehom, depth, in ſome pal- 
cat BY te heavens, and have been willing ſages, is ſuppoſed to ſignify the ſea, 
un to make uſe of them for a ſupply, yet it ay be there much better in- 
ain when they could not find enough un- terpreted of ſubterfaneous, waters, as 
be er the heavens to make up the maſs it manifeſtly mult in other places. 
der of the deluge; though if theſe ima- And, being here joined with the epi- 
on; Sinary waters were there, how to thet 73JT ra#bah, great, it ſeems Mo- 
get them down, or to lift them up a- ſes intended that vaſt collection of 
; gan, is not eaſy to tell. But, s waters, which the moſt ſagatious na- 
ic WW "be ſyſtem of the worl@ has been bet · turaliſts place in the womb of the 
ter known, and the nature of the hea- earth, the receptacle of the greateſt 
he ens, it is preſumed there are none part of that deep which covered. the 
ve bf that would aſſert theſe ſuper-celeſtial earth at the beginning of the creatian. 
e Wers, much leſs make that extrava- - | 
bs. 11 5 
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to draw them out on the ſarface of the earth, their places muſt be fille be 


again with other waters, ſo that this turns to no account upon the whole, bt 
This being the caſe, ſome cut the knot which they cannot looſe, and bi 
me us the naked arm of omnipotence: ſaying, that God created water N 
on purpoſe to make the deluge, and then annihilated them again when en 
the deluge was to ceaſe, But our buſineſs is not here to enquire w] 
God could work by his almighty power, but to account for this event oft 
in the beſt manner we can from natural cauſes; nor are we raſhly to fl 25 
to the divine omnipotence, eſpecially for the creation of new matte. = 
Moſes plainly aſſigns natural cauſes of the deluge, forty days rain, an the 
the ' diſruption of the abyſs: and St Peter has aſſigned a cauſe allo, the = 
natural conſtitution of the world; and neither of them mention a wor? | 
of a new creation of waters. Others, therefore, inſtead of a creation, ſup. 
poſe a tranſelementation, and ſay the air was changed into water, a ] f 
that was the great inſtrumental cauſe of the deluge. But this opinion = 
agrees as little with the philoſophy of Moſes or St Peter as the laſt, and 1 
renders the opening of the abyſs perfectly needleſs: beſides, ſuch a trail. ' 
mutation would in effect be no more than a condenſation, the inſufficiency NC 
of which has been already ſhewn. According to a third expedient, the s 
rain and ſea · waters were rarefied ſo as to reach the determined height: t 
but, if the waters were fiſteen times rarer than they naturally are (as in — 
that caſe they muſt have been), it is hard to ſay how they could drom e, 
either man or beaſt, keep alive the fiſh, or ſupport the ark. A fourt WP! 
opinion is, that the antediluvian earth, with all its ſtones, metals, mine — 
ral concretions, and all foſſils whatſoever that had obtained any fi: os 


dity, was totally diſſolved in the deluge, the coheſion of its parts per 
fectly ceaſing : that the corpuſcles of theſe ſolid foſſils, together with 
the corpuſcles of thoſe which were not before ſolid, ſuch as earth by 
fand, and the like; as alſo animals bodies, and parts of animals, bones, BF. © 
teeth, ſhells, vegetables, and parts of vegetables, teeth, rubs, herbs; in d 
ſhort, all bodies whatſoever, which were either it the earth, or that con 
ſtituted the maſs of it, if not quite down to the abyſs, yet at leaſt to the 
teft depth we ever dig, all theſe were promiſcuouſſy taken up inn 
„the waters, and made one common maſs: that at length they ſubſided 
downwards together, generally; and, as near as might be expected i 
fuch a confuſion, according to the laws of gravity; and thus formed the 
ftrata of ſtone, marble, coal, and the reft, of which the earth manifeſtl 
conſiſts; and, there being bodies of different kinds and conſtitutions, 
which are nearly of the ſame ſpecific gravity, it thence happened, that 
bodies of quite different kinds fubſided at the ſame inſtant, and fell to 
gether with the ſame ffratum ; for which reaſon the ſhells of cockles, 
eſcallops, and the reſt, which have a greater degree of gravity, were it 
cloſed and lodged in the frata of ſtone and marble, and the heavier kinds 
of terreſtrial matter, the lighter ſhells not ſinking down till afterwards 
and ſo falling among the lighter matter, as chalk, and the like. But thi 
ſtrange and bold hypotheſis, to which the author was driven, to ſolee 


theſe 
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theſe phaenomena of the interior parts of the earth, (which yet might poſ- 
bly be otherwiſe accounted for), is ſo little conſiſtent with the Moſaic 
hiſtory of the deluge, takes ſo little notice of the © opening the windows 
« of heaven,” and is ſo contrary to the univerſal law of mutual attrae- 
jon, and the ſpecific gravjties of bodies, accounts for ſo few of the phae- 
nomena of the deluge, implies ſuch a new fort of formation or creation 
of the earth at the deluge, without warrant for the fame, and is ſo much 
more than his obſervations require, or will ſupport, that it cannot en- 
gige the aſſent of any conſidering perſon, A fifth opinion is, that tho 
the rains might afford a vaſt quantity of water towards a deluge, yet the 
chief cauſe was the changing the centre of the earth, and ſetting it nearer 
to the centre or middle of our continent; whereupon the Atlantic and 
Pacific oce2ns muſt needs preſs upon the ſubterraneous abyſs; and fo, 
by mediation thereof, force the water upwards, and compel it to run out 
at thoſe wide months and apertures made by the divine power breaking 
up the fountains of the great deep. Theſe waters, thus poured out 
from the orifices of the fountains ypon the earth, the declivity being 
changed by the removal of the centre, could not flow down to the ſea 
again, but muſt, needs ſtagnate upon the earth, and overflow it; and 
afterwards, the earth returning to its old centre, return alſo to their for- 
mer receptacles. This e gives a fair and eaſy ſolution of all 
the phaenomena of the deluge, ſave only the generality of it, making it 
topical, and confining it ta our continent : for which reaſon a very ſaga- 
cous naturaliſt, who otherwiſe approves it, propoſes a ſixth way of ſolving 
them; and that is, by ſuppoſing, that the divine power might at that 
time, by the inſtrumentality of ſome natural agent, to us at preſent un- 
known, ſo depreſs the ſurface of the ocean, as ta force the waters of the 
abyſs through the before-mentioned channels and apertures, and ſo make 
them a partial and concurrent cauſe of the delyge. And it appears from 
inſtances, that there are, at ſome times, in the courſe of nature, extraor- 
dinary preſſures on the ſurface of the ſea (A), which force the waters out- 
wards upon the ſhoxes, to a great height. But this, we fear, is too ocy 
cult a cauſe to give much ſatisfaction to a philoſophical inquirer. . | 
We have ſtill to conſider the hypotheſis of two perſons well known in 
the republic of letters, whoſe theories we have conſulted on other occa- 
bons; Dr Burnet and Mr Whiſton. | 
7. | To 


inhabitants, to ſave themſglves, were 
forced to get into their upper rooms 
and garrets. And how this could be 
effected, but by an unuſual preſſure 
on the ſuperſicies of the ocean, our au- 
thor cannot well conceiye. | 


(A) We had, upon our coaſts, not 
many years ago, an extraordinary 
tide, wherein the water roſe ſo high, 
atooverflow all the ſea-banks, drown 
multitudes of cattle, and fill the lower 
Toms of the houſes of many villages 
lat ſtood near the ſea; fo that 


the , 
H 2 


„ 
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Io have a compleat idea of that of the former, we muſt rememhe, 


Y- ; that He conceives the firſt earth, from the manner d 


its formation, to have been externally regular and unj. 
form, of a ſmooth and even ſurface, without moun. 
tains, and without a ſea; and that the waters belong. 


Dr Burnet's 
theory. 


ing to it were wholly incloſed within, or under its upper cruſt, which 


formed a ſtupendous vault around them. This vaſt collection of water 
he takes to have been the great deep, or abyſs of Moſes ; and that the 


diſruption of ir was the chief cauſe of the deluge. For he ſuppoſes, tha fp 
the earth being for ſome hundreds of years expoſed to the continual heat 


of the ſun, which, by reaſon of the perpendicular poſition, he imagine 
the earth's axis then had to the plane of the ecliptic, was very inten, 


and not allayed by that diverſity: of ſeaſons which now keeps our earth 


in an equality of 'temper, its exterior cruſt was, at length, very much 
dried; and when the heat had pierced: the ſhell; and reached the water, 
beneath ir, they began to be rarefidd, and raiſed into vapours; which 
rarefaction made them require more ſpace than they needed before; and, 


finding ' them ſelves pent in by the exterior earth, they preſſed with i 


violence againſt that arch, to make it yield to their dilatation, ' And a 
the repeated action of the ſun gave force to thoſe incloſed vapours mor 
and more, and made them more ſtrong and violent; ſo, on the other hand, 
it weakened more and more the arch of the earth that was to reſiſt then 
- ſucking out the moiſture that was the cement of its parts, and parching 
and chapping it in ſundry places; and, there being no winter to cloſe up 
its parts, it grew more and more diſpoſed to a diſſolution ; and, 2 
length, when God's appointed time was 'come, the whole fabric broke, 
and the frame of the earth was torn in pieces as by an earthquake; and 
thoſe great portions, or fragments, into which it was divided, fell down 
into the abyſs, ſome in one poſtiire; and ſome in another. 
This hypotheſis, the author thinks, not only agrees with the narration 
of Moſes, and anſwers the aſſertion of St Peter; that the firſt earth ws 
obnoxious to a deluge from its conſtitution, but ſupplies all the deſech 
of other explications. The fall of thoſe prodigious fragments wou 
taiſe a vaſt commotion in the abyſs, and throw its waves to a great height, 
which would-overwhelm the mountains, now firſt formed, for ſome time: 
for, after the firſt violent ſhock, he imagines there were, ever and anf, 
ſome ſecondary ruins, which-broke, and made new commotions; till, at 
length, when all the ruins were ſettled and fixed, the waters began to 
ſettle too, and the dry land to appear. Thus the earth put on a fen 
form, and became divided into ſea and land: the greateſt part of the 
abyſs conſtituting: our preſent ocean, and the reſt filling up the louet 
cavities of the irh, motoring and hills appeared on the land, iſlands 
in the fea, and rocks upon the ſhore: and fo providence, at one ſtroke, 
diſſolved the old world, and made a new one out of its ruins, which ve 
now inhabit. a 
But though it be reaſonable to beliere the firſt earth had its 3 en. 
3 E . . N c 


A. Mundi 16:6. 
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ined to the _ of the ecliptic, as well as the preſent, and had the 
ame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons; yet, allowing the theoriſt's ſuppoſition, of 
;ts parellel poſition, to be true, it is not conceivable that the heat of the 
un would, even then, have had the power he imagines, or affect the 
earth in ſuch a degree as to cauſe great cracks or fiſſures in it, or to raiſe 
me water under it into vapours, ſince we find no ſuch effects in the hot- 
eſt country or ſeaſon: nor is it probable ſuch rarefaction, were it poſſible, 
ſhould be ſo extreme, as to break through an arch of ſome hundred 
miles thick, Beſides, it is to be feared, that, if the action of the ſun was 
Wo ſtrong, the abyſs, the only ſtorehouſe of waters in the firſt earth, would 

have been near exhauſted (C) before the time of the deluge, This ac- 


iſs, count, alſo, ſeems not very conſonant to the Moſaic hiſtory, which de- 
rth {{cribes a gradual rife and abatement, and long continuance of the flood, 
ich {not a violent tranſient ſhock, which would not have laſted many days, 
en if hours: not to mention the little uſe our author makes of the rains, 
ich which he ſuppoſes, indeed, to have fallen throughout the earth, (though 
nd, he does not know how that could proceed from natural cauſes), and to 
ith have contributed to the diſruption of the abyſs, by weakening the arch 
of the earth, and ſtopping its pores, which would make the vapours 
or; ſtruggle the more violently ; and that nothing but a miracle could fave 
nd, the ark in ſo prodigious a ſtorm and convulſion of nature. — 
15 The expedient of the other learned theoriſt is, the trajection of a co- 
ing WW met (D), which, he ſuppaſes, paſſed ſo. cloſe by the 

body of the earth, at the time of the deluge, as to in- Mr Whiſton's 

a Wy volve it in its atmoſphere and tail. On which hypo- theory. 
ke, WF theſis, he proceeds to account for the deluge in this 
nd manner: | | 2 6&1 
un He ſays, that when the earth had paſſed through the tail and atmo- 

ſphere af the comet, which he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of vapours rarefied and 

100 e is | expanded 
Was ; | 
@& (C) Dr Keill has made a plain cal- peared at the deluge, is atteſted by 
ug ulation of this matter; and concludes, ſeveral authors. Pliny mentions one 
ht, WW that ſince none of the antediluvian ri- which appeared in the reign of Ty+ 
e: vers, according to the theoriſt, return- phon, that is, at the flood, or immedi, 
oed into the abyſs again, it muſt needs ately before it; and ſpeaks of the 
4 follow, that, in eight hundred and direful effects of it. And our author 
7 twelye years, it would be quite empty, has endeavoured to prove, that the 
ren ſuppolition that there were as laſt moſt remarkable comet, which 


many rivers in the primitive earth as was ſeen in theſe parts in the year 
are in ours; but as there was then 1680 (whoſe revolution he computes 
twice the land, if there were no ſeas, to be in about 575 years, and whoſe 
ſo there muſt be allowed twice as trajectory Sir Iſaac Newton has de- 
many rivers to water it: and by ſuch lineated), was that very comet which 
a double quantity the abyſs would be came by the earth at the beginning 

aepded in half that time. of Noah's deluge, and which was the 
er  (D) That a comet actually ap- cauſe of the ſame, rt 


* 
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expanded ir different degrees, and in which it would remain, on a ci 
culation, for about two hours, it muſt have acquired a large cylindricy 
column of vapours, whoſe baſis was ſomewhat larger than one of the 
earth's greateſt circles, and whoſe altitude was equal to the diamete 
of the comet's atmoſphere: that theſe vapours would be impeded fron 
deſcending towards the ſun, by the earth's interpoſition, and attran 
power; and ſo would fall down, with great violence, on its ſurface; | 
great part of which, heing in a very rare and expanded condition, afte upp 
their primary fall, would immediately be mounted into the air, and after 
wards, on their condenſation, deſcend, in violent and outragious rains, d 
the face of the earth, and very naturally occaſion the forty days and fory 14. 
nights rains mentioned by Moſes. and 
That the preſence of this comet, as it apprqached and came below the "7 
moon, would cauſe a double tide, as well in the ſeas above, as in the 


abyſs below; that in the ſeas would be leſs conſiderable, but the othe — 
would be vaſtly great, and produce mighty effects. For, on the nearet r 
approach of the comet, the ſurface of the abyſs would — on an elliptic care 
or oval, inſtead of its former ſpherical figure; and the orb of earth, which 2 
reſted ot it, would be obliged to accommodate itſelf to that larger on 2 


ſurface; which being impoſſible for it to do while it remained ſolid, it T 
muſt, of neceſſity, enlarge itſelf, and, by the violent force of the encres c 
ſing ſurface of the abyſs, be ſtretched, cracked, and have innumerable fi. 425 
ſures made quite through it; or rather, the tide muſt open and enlatg 
thoſe fiſſures, which were produced at the commencement of the diurmi the 
rotation. Thas would the fountains of the deep be broken up, and 15 
ſafficient gaps made for a communication between the abyſs below, and 1 
the ſurface of the earth above; which was no ſooner done, than the fall 
of the cometic waters began, and quickly covered the earth, and croud: * 
ed the air with vaſt quantities thereof ; which waters, being adventitious, _ 
and of a prodigious weight, muſt preſs downwards with a mighty force, _ 
and endeavour to ſink the orb of earth deeper into the abyſs, according = 
as the entire weight of each column of earth, and its incumbent wate rea 
together, did now require, agreeable to the laws of hydroſtatics; which Tow 
laws he ſuppoſes not to have been exactly complied with at the earth's H= 
firſt ſabſiding into the abyſs; otherwiſe he could ſcarce have expected dan 
any elevation of the ſubterraneous waters. But ſince the lower ſtrau 0 
of the earth were, according to him, in a good meaſure ſettled and con- 1 
ſolidated together, before the upper were all formed, the whole compages 
would archwiſe ſuſtain itſelf much higher than the law of ſpecific gra- * 
vity would otherwiſe require; and ſo, upon the diſruption of the up- , 
per earth, its ſeveral columns, as there was room, would ſettle themſelves 
lower than they were at firſt; and their weight, augmented by the ad- N 
ditional waters of the comet, would ſqueeze and preſs on the ſurface of * 
the abyſs; which, being a fluid maſs, and incapable of ſuſtaining a prel- nilgu 
ſure. on one part, without equally communicating it to all the reſt, muſt 1 
daurſt out, where ever ſuch preſſure was wanting, and throw itſelf up ibe * 
| be So © fifſares, 
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fares, through which it would aſcend with a mighty force, and carry 
up with it whatever was in its way, whether earth or water; and there- 
by add to the quantity of water already on the face of the earth, and 
become a freſh augmentation of that deluge which began already to o- 
verwhelm and deſtroy the inhabitants thereof. | 2% 

The abatement and decreaſe. of the waters of the ' deluge, our author 
ſuppoſes, was, firſt by a wind, which dried up ſome; and, fecondly; 
by their deſcent through thoſe breaches and fiſſures (at which part of 
them had aſcended) into the bowels of the earth, which received the reſt, 
To which latter, alſo, the wind, by hurrying the waters up and down, 
and ſo promoting their lighting into the before-mentioned fiſſures, 'was 
very ſubſervient. The air, he grants, could ſuſtain a very inconſiderable 
quantity in compariſon of the entire maſs: but as he ſuppoſes. the ante+ 
diluvian earth, though it was not deſtitute of leſſer ſeas and lakes, yet to 
have had no great ocean, ſeparating one continent from another, and 
covering ſo large a portion of it, as the preſent earth has; he conceives the 
upper region of the earth, being generally dry and porous, and of a great 
thickneſs, was capable of receiving a much greater quantity of water 
than was on the earth at the time of the deluge. ad $34 

To this theory objections have been made, as well as ro the former: 
for, though there are ſome ſurpriſing co-incidents, which make it, in- 
deed, probable, that a comet did really come very near, and paſſed by 
the earth when the deluge began, and might cauſe a prodigious tide in 
the ſea, and in the abyſs; yet it has been thought ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that the ſwelling of the abyſs ſhould have ſuch an effect as to make con- 
venient fiſſures in the ſolid cruſt of earth which incloſed it, without ſhat- 
tering its whole frame, Nor has the theoriſt's account of draining off 
the waters from the ſurface of the earth, been judged ſatisfactory; it 
being difficult to conceive, that thoſe ſubterraneous cavities, which, he 
ſuppoſes, could contain but a ſmall proportion of the waters requiſite to ' 
make the deluge, ſhould yet be capable of receiving the greateſt part of 
them when it was over. Theſe difficulties, however, might poſſibly re- 
ceive a ſolution : but the greateſt objection of all is, that it is far from 
deing clear, whether the atmoſphere of a comet be a watery ſubſtance, 
or no; or, if it were, that it ſhould afford ſuch a vaſt quantity of water 
as the theory has occaſion for, on the earth's bare paſſing through it. 
For it is ſaid, the obſervations of the moſt curious inquirers make it not, 
improbable, that the circle about the body of the comet is nothing bur 
the curling and winding round of the ſmoke, riſing, at firſt, to a deter- 
minate height from all parts of the comet, and then making off to that 
part of it which is oppoſite to the ſya. And if this opinion be que, the 
erth, by paſſing through the atmoſphere of the comet, ran a greater 
nique of a conflagration, than a deluge. , 
It ſeems; therefore, after all, that the divine aſſiſtance mult be called 
n, on this occafion. For though the waters, which covered the earth | 
a the creation, might be ſufficient to cover it again; yet hams this 
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ſhould be effected by mere natural means, cannot be conceived. The 
| Vaters which were ſuſpended in the clouds might, in 
, Themoeft rational deed, deſcend upon the earth, and that in catarach 

account of the de-. or ſpouts of water (as the Septuagint interpret th 


luge. 


windows of heaven), like thoſe in the Indies, when 
the clouds frequently, inſtead of dropping, fall, wit 


a terrible violence; in a kind of torrent; and this alone might cauſe 
great inundation in the lower grounds: but as the clouds could po 
— no more water than they had, which would ſoon be exhauſted : 
this rate, it ſeems; from the length of the rains continuance; that th 
ſhowers. were rather. moderate, and. gradual. The ſubterraneous ſtore 
would afford a much more plentiful ſupply to complete the deluge, and 
probably, contain more water than enough to drown the world, to 
ter height than Moſes relates (E) : the only difficulty. is, to draw i 

ont of the abyſs on the ſurface of the earth. And here, ſince we can a 
ſign no natural cauſe, we apprehend we may, not unphiloſophically, . 
ſolve it into the divine power, which might, on this occaſion, ſo far con 
troul (no greater a miracle than that of continuing) the uſual courſe of na 
ture, as to effect its purpoſe: And, indeed, the event was ſo extraordinary, 
and the ebnſequences thereof fo conſiderable, that it is very reaſonabl 
10 believe God did, in an efpecial manner, interpoſe therein. The Stoic; 
who ſuppoſed alternate deſtructions of the earth by fire and water, made 

o doubt of the poſſibility of a general deluge. © There are vaſt lakes, 

- days Seneca, which we do not ſee; great part of the fed lyes hidda 
and concealed, and many rivers glide in ſecret: fo that there may he 
* cauſes of a deluge on all ſides, when ſome waters flow in under th: 
% earth, others flow round about it, and, being loog pent ap, overwheln 
« it; and as our bodies ſometimes diffolve into ſweat, ſo the earth (hal 
melt, and, without the help of other cauſes, ſhall find in itſelf wht 
« ſhall drown it; there being in all places, both openly and ſecreih, 
both from above, and from beneath, an eruption of waters, ready t 


« overflow and deſtroy i.” 


M4 7 
(E) Though Sir Walter Raleigh 
allows thirty miles for the height of 
the mountains, yet the higheſt in the 
8 e e be found to be above 
ve iles in height. Olympus, 
whoſe height is fo extolled by the 
poets, not exceed a mile and an 
half cular, and about ſeventy 
paces. Mount Athos, which is ſaid 
to caſt its ſhade into the iſle of Lem- 
nos (according to Pliny, eighty-ſeven 
miles), is not above two miles in 
. height; nor Caucaſus much more: 


Haig 


nay, the pike of Teneriff, reputed the 
higheſt mountain in the world, maj 
be aſcended in three days (according 
to the proportion of eight furlongs to 
a day's journey), which makes it # 
bout the height of a German mil 
perpendicular. And the Spaniard 
affirm, that the Andes, thoſe loft] 
mountains of Peru, in compariſon 6 
which, they ſay, the Alps are but cot 
tages, may be in fouf dajl 
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Having thus ala the efficient cauſes of the deluge, we muſt, 
next, take 4 view of the ark, whereby Noah and his family were deliver- 
ed from this deſtruction. 

We might preſume, if Moſes had not told ns fo, that a veſſel propor- 
üonable and adapted to the uſe, deſigned, muſt have 
been of. more than human contrivance, and built by Of the ark. 
the direction of God himſelf. The length of it was 
300 cubits, the breadth 50, and the height 30: but 7s ſoz ze and 
what was the, exact meaſure of the cubit here men- figure. 
tioned, is diſputed. Some, fearing the capacity of the 
ark would be otherwiſe too ſmall for the intended purpoſe, have enlarged 
the dimenſions, even to extravagance (F); but the general opinion of 
learned men is, that they were but common cubits, one of which, though 
formerly ſuppoſed equal to eighteen of our inches, is now allowed to 
contain almoſt 22, or, more exactly, 21.888: according to which mea- 
ſure; the ark muſt have been 547.2 Engliſh feet, 91.2 broad, and 54.72 
bigh; and the ſolid contents 2,7 30,78r. oog feet; almoſt double to 
what they would b2 by the former computation. The form of it was 
an oblong ſquare, or parallelipiped, with a flat bottom, and a ſloped roof 
miled a cubit in the middle, It had neither fails nor rudder, nor 
was it made ſharp, ſo as-to cut the water: which form, as it was admi- 
rably contrived for lying ſteadily on the water without rolling, which 
might have endangered the lives of the animals within it; ſo it was very 
yofit for ſwimming to a great diſtance, or for riding in a boiſterous ſea; 
It conſiſted of three ſtories, each of which, abating the thickneſs of the 
floors, might be about eighteen feet high, and was partitioned into a 
great many rooms or apartments. This veſſel was, without doubt, ſo 
3 as to have the air and light on all ſides (G); though the par- 

_ ticular 


(t) When Celſus objecled, that 
the ark was a monſter, with all things 
nitsbelly'; Origen anſwered, that the 
ark was like a great city, whoſe baſe 
was 90, oo cubits long, and 25,000 
broad: but in another place he is 
more moderate, and, without encrea- 
ling the number of the Moſaic cubits, 
ſuppoſes they were geometrical cubits, 
each containing ſix ordinary cubits; 
Which laſt opinion is approved by St 
Auſtin, Some, who cannot digeſt theſe 
geometrical cubits, ſuppoſe the ark 
was metſured by a larger cubit of 
three foot, or by the * cubit, 


which was larger by a hand's breadth 


than the common cubit, all without 
the leaſt ground or intimation, to that 
purpoſe, in the ſacred hiſtorian. Sir 
Walter Raleigh ſuppoſes the antedi- 
luvian cubit was larger than that 
which was afterwards in ufe; becauſe, 

as he imagines, mankind were then 
of a larger ſtature. But this gains no 
room in the ark, becauſe the bulk 
of its cargo muſt have been encreaſed 
in proportion, — 

(G) There are various tranſlations 
of the word N /ohar, which is found 
but once in the whole bible, 'in this 
fenſe. Our verſton renders it window, 
as it ſeems very properly ; for the root 

in 
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ticular conitruction of the windows be not mentioned; and the whole 
ſeems to have had another covering beſides the roof, probably made of 
ſkins, like that of the tabernacle (H). 


That the ſpace in the ark was abundantly ſufficient to contain both 
Noah and his family, and the animals, and all neceſſary proviſions for 


them, does evidently appear from the geometrical calculations of ea 
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raed 


men (I), who have yet generally ſuppoſed the length of the cubit to have 
been but eighteen inches; whereas, if we take the dimenſions according 
to the larger meaſure above-mentioned, the whole capacity will be near. 


ly doubled as may be eaſily proved. 


But another objectiou has been raiſed againſt the preſervation of ani- 
mals in the ark, which may not be ſo eaſily anſwered; and that is, how 
the unknown kinds of ſerpents in Braſil, the ſlow- bellied creatures of the 
Indies, and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of animals ſeen in the Weſt-Indies, 
ſhould either come into the ark, or be conveyed out of it into thoſe coun- 


in the Chaldee ſignifies, to /hine, or 
fo give light; wherefore one of the 


8 imagines /ohar to have 


en a precious ſtone, or carbuncle, 
which Noah was to fetch from the 
fiver Phiſon, to illuminate the ark. 
From the following words, © and in 
« à cubit ſhalt thou finiſh it above,” 
fome- have ſuppoſed the window wag 
to have been a cubit ſquare, or but a 
cubit high, which would have been 
much too ſmall; but the relative it 
being in the Hebrew of the feminine 
gender, and /ohar of the maſculine, 
| thoſe two words cannot agree; and 
therefore, the proper antecedent ſeems 
to be the ark, which was to be cover- 
ed with a roof, raiſed a cubit high in 
the middle. _—- 1 
(H) Noah is faid, after the flood, 
to have removed © the covering of the 
«© ark,” which cannot well be ſup- 
poſed to have been the roof, but ſome- 
thing flung over it, like that of the 
tabernacle, which is by the 


fame Hebrew word; and the uſe of 
it was probably to hang over and de- 
fend the windows in bad weather. 
() Biſhop Wilkins bas reduced the 

number of ſpecies of animals, which, 


tries 


at firſt view, may ſeem almoſt infinite, 
within very moderate bounds; he 
reckons they do not amount to one 
hundred of quadrupeds, and two hun- 


dred of birds; and of theſe muſt be. 


excepted ſuch as live in the water, ſuch 
as proceed from a mixture of different 
ſpecies, and fuch as change their co- 
lour, ſhape, and fize, by changing 
their elimate; and thence, in different 
countries, ſeem tobe of different ſpecies, 
when they are not. He afterwards 
enters into a particular detail of the 
animals, the quantity of food neceſ- 
ſary for them, and of the capacity and 
proportion of the ark; and concludes, 
there was room enough and to ſpare: 
whereupon he obſerves, that had the 
moſt ſkilful mathematicians and phi- 
loſophers been ſet to conſult what 
proportions a veſſel deſigned for ſuch 


an uſe ſhould have in the ſeveral parts 


of it, they could not have pitched on 
any more fuitable to the purpoſe than 
thoſe mentioned by Moſes, It is not 
to be expected we ſhould here examine 
the ſeveral plans given of the ark, 
which may ſerve indeed to ſhew us 
the poſſible, but not the real diſpolt 
tion of it, = 
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tries which are divided from that continent where Noah was, by fo vaſt 
an ocean on one fide, and at leaſt ſo large a tract of land on the dther 
(ſuppoſing a paſſage out of one continent to the other, which has not 
been yet diſcovered) ; and ſome animals cannot live out of the particular 


dime wherein they are. But to this it may be anſwered, that it is pro- 
bable that the temperature of the air, before the deluge, was ſo equal 
and ſerene, that all kinds, even of the American animals, might live and 
be found in thoſe parts of Aſia when Noah went into the ark, though 


none of them could bear the climate ſince, by reaſon of the change of 


nature. The great difficulty is, how to get them into America after the 
flood was over : and here we muſt confeſs. we cannot well tell how that 
was done, any more than we can by what means America was peopled: 
and yet even thoſe who contend for a partial deluge, allow the inhabi- 
tants of that country to be deſcended of Noah (K). 
The timber of which the ark was framed, Moſes calls gopher wood; 
but what tree the gopher wood was (L), is contro- 
verted. Some will have it the cedar, others the pine, Its materials. 
ſome the box, and others, particularly the Mohamme- 
_ the Indian plage-tree: but they ſeem to be in the right who ſup- 
ſe it to be the cypreſs; which, beſides the reſemblance in name, is al- 
owed to be a very proper ſort of timber for the building of ſhips, and 
mot ſubje& to rot, To preſerve it from leaking, Noah was directed to 
ſmear it with pitch both within and without ; which requiring a very 
large quantity, ſome have ſuppoſed it ».Y not pitch, but bitumen, ſuch 
as was uſed in the building the tower of Babel : which is probable e- 
nough, though Moſes uſes a different word in that place. 
Nor is there leſs diſagreement as to the place where the ark was built 
and the time ſpent therein. One ſuppoſes it was built 
in Palaſtine, and that Noah planted the cedars of which 7/here built, 
he made it, in the plaius « of Sodom ; another takes it 
to 


(K) Mr Whiſton thinks it moſt 
probable, that ſome were preſerved 
from the deluge in the American con- 


Vulgate and Septuagint take , the 
word gopher not to denote the ſpecies 
of timber, but for an adjective; the 


tinent as well as in this, though we 
have no records left among them to 
give us notice of it. The ſilence of 
the ſacred hiſtorian as to that world, 
be takes to be no objection; becauſe 
he ſuppoſes the whole earth of Moſes 
comprehends no more than the then 
known parts of the world. * 

(L) Din Ezra and Kimhi only 
lay i it is a fort of wood focalled, which 
15 she, and ſy ms on the water. The 


12 


firſt tranſlating ligna laevigata, 


/moothed or planed timber, and the o- 


ther, uA rr yore, /quare timber. 
Voſlius endeavours to prove, that the 
expreſſion of this laſt verſion ſignifies 
not timber ſquared by the workman, 
but ſuch fort of trees whoſe branches 
ſhoot quadrangularly, or by four and 
four, at equal diſtances from the earth, 

Of which kind are the pine, fir, cedar, 
and ſome others; but got the cypreſs. 


\ » 4 
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to have been built near mount Caucaſus, on the confines of India; and 
a t\rd, in China, where he imagines Noah dwelt before the flood : but 
the place ſeenis rather to have been fomewhere near Eden; from whence 
it is to be preſumed Noah would not remove far, though not for the rea. 
ſon alledged by ſome, 'viz. becauſe he was the eldeſt ſon in a lineal de. 
ſcent from Seth, which is no way certain from Scripture; nor can we 
think it was far from Ararat, where the ark reſted, that being a veſſel 
which could not be driven to a great diſtance, It was therefore probably 
built in Chaldea, in the territories of Babylon; where there was ſo great 
a quantity of cypreſs in the groves and gardens in Alexander's time, that 
that prince built a whole fleet out of it for want of other timber, And 
this conjecture is confirmed by the Chaldean tradition, which make 
* Xiſuthrus ſail from that county. 5 
As to the time, a Rabbin ſays, the ark was fifty- two years in building; 
dhe fathers and oriental authors, an hundred, becauſe 
Noah is ſaid to be five hundred years old before any 


And in what | | 
mention is made of the ark. Some from the words 


time. 


5 of St Peter, that the long - ſufferiug of God waited þþ 


*« while the ark was preparing,“ ſuppoſe Noah was employed therein 
the whole time of forbearance, which was one hundred and twenty years: 
and others think the time much ſhorter, becauſe Noah's three ſons, the 
' eldeſt of whom was born in his five hundredth year, are not only men- 
rioned before the directions given for the ark, but they and their wives 
are ordered to be taken into the ark in thoſe very directions, which ſeems 
to imply they were then married; and yet they had no children till after 
the flood; unleſs they periſhed in the deluge.” But there is no ſuch con- 
nection or exact order of time kept in this whole narration; as to eſta. 
biiſh any of theſe conjectures. All we can affirm, is, that ſuch a veſſel 
as the ark, and the neceſſary preparations of timber for it, could not be 
wWE ITT Tr Hee ef 
The appointed time of the deluge being come, and all things in readi- 
mw __ heſs, Noah, at God's command, went into the ark, with 
Neah, c. enter his wife, his ſons, and his daughter-in-law (M); and 
into the ark, and he took in to him, purſuant” to the divine directions, 
the flood begins, of all kinds of beaſts, and of fowls, and of every thing 
I iuat creepeth on the earth; of the unclean by pairs, 
FCC and 


(M) It is certain, both from the te- 
ſtimony of Moſes and St Peter, that 
eight perſons, and no more, were ſa- 
ved in the ark; and though there be 
a tradition among the Mohammedans 
to the fame effect, which is aid to 
have been received from their pro- 
phet himſelf, yet others of them re- 


port this number variouſly: ſyme ſay 
they were but ſix; others ten; others 
twelve; otbers ſeventy- eight; others 
four ſcore; half men and half wo- 
men; and that one of them was the 
elder Jorham, the preſerver, as ſome 
pretend, of the Arabian language. But 
it is more extraordinary, that a y 
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tian writer ſhould encreaſe the num- 
ber of Noah's family, by ſuppoſing he 
had daughters of his own, and their 
huſbands, his ſons-in-law, with him 
in the ark. The Mohammedans, on 
the other hand, alſo tell us, that the 
family of Noah were not all ſaved; 
but that one of his ſons, named Yam, 


or Canaan, whom ſome make his 
grandſon, and the ſon of Ham, and 
others his wife's ſon by another huſ- 


band, periſhed in the flood. The ko- 
ran ſays, Noah called to his fon from 
the ark, ſaying, © Embark with us, 


my fon, and ſtay not with the un- 


* believers:' he anſwered, © I will get 
© on a mountain, which will ſecure 
© me from the waters: to which 
Noah replied, © There is no ſecurity 
* this day againſt the decree of God, 
© unleſs for them on whom he ſhall 
© have mercy.” And immediately a 
wave ſeparating them, he was drown- 
ed. Some commentators add, that 
va wife like wiſe periſhed with her 


The eaſtern authors differ as to the 
name of Noah's wife. Some of the 
Jews call her Tiſiah, or Ariſiſah; o- 
thersſay ſhe was Naamah, the daughter 
of Lamech, of the race of Cain. The 
Gnoſtics called her Noria; for which 
Epiphanius reprehends them, and ſays 
her name was Barthenos; Eutychius 
tells us Noah's wife was Haical, the 
daughter of Namuſa, the fon of E- 
noch; and that Shem's wife was na- 
med Salit ; Ham's, Nahlat ; and Ja- 
phet's, AriGſah; and that they were 
al three the daughters of Methuſelah. 
gut theſe deſerve the ſame credit as 
the Sybil, who pretends ſhe was in 
the ark with Noah, being one of his 
daughters - in · law. N f | 


* 
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and of the clean by fevens, the male and his female (N). Noah went in- 
to the ark in the fix hundredth year of his wou 


The eaſtern authors add, that Noah, 
in purſuance of the directions of A- 
dam, handed down to him for that pur- 
poſe, took the body of that patriarch 
with him into the ark, and placed it 
in the midſt of the veſſel, as a barrier 
between the men and the women, 
who had no commerce during the de- 


1 | 


Luge- 
() lt is a doubt whether there went 


into the ark but ſeven of every clean, 


and two of every unclean ſpecies, or 
fourteen of the firſt, and four of the laſt. 
Some adhere to the former expoſition, 
and others to the latter, which ſeems 
to be the natural ſenſe of the Hebrew 
words, ſeven and /even ; and two and 
two; the male and his female, Be- 
ſides, if there were but ſeven of the 
clean beaſts, one muſthave been with- 
out a mate; and if we anſwer, that 
the odd one was for ſacrifice, it is more 
than Moſes tells us; who, on the con- 
trary, repeats it, that the animals all 
went in by pairs. If this be admitted, 
the capacity which we have allowed 
the ark, being double to what biſhop 
Wilkins computes it, will be no more 
than neceſſary for double the number 
of animals; eſpecially if we conſider 
the birds went in by ſevens: unleſs the 
diſtinguiſhing word clean, which is in- 
ſerted in the Samaritan text, and in 
the Septuagint and Syraic verſions, 
ſhould be ſupplied in the Hebrew. 

If it be aſked by what means Noah 
got all theſe animals together into 
the ark, the beſt anſwer that has been 
given is, that they came voluntarily, 
by a ſupernatural impulſe from God; 
which ſeems to be intimated by the 
words of Scripture; though others ſup- 
poſe it was done by the aſſiſtance af 
angels. | 


* 
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of the ſecond month, which anſwers to our ſeventh of December (O); N diy 
while the reſt of mankind were in the height of ſecurity, and, contemn. WW a de 


Ing the repeated admonitions of Noah, did eat and drink, did .marry 
wives, and were given in marriage, until the flood came and deltroye 
them all. For on the ſelf- ſame day were all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened; and the rai 
was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. The waters of the flood 
continued gradually to encreaſe for five months, till they reached their 
utmoſt height, which was fifteen cubits, or upwards, or twenty-ſeve 
foot above the tops of the higheſt mountains: but they ſeem to hare 
been free from ſtorms or violent commotions, and to have raiſed and car. 
ned the ark gently along; that yeſſel, as has been obſerved, being unab- 
20 abide a ſtormy ſea. | 
At the end of the five months, God cauſed a wind to paſs over the 
ceeleurth, and the waters began to aſſuage, the two ſource 

The waters af- which fed them being ſtopped and reſtrained. On the 
fange. very firſt day of their decreaſe, viz. the ſeventeenth 
day of the ſeventh month, or the ſixth of May, they 

fell fo much, that the ark reſted on the mountains of Ararat: and by 
the firſt of the tenth month, or nineteenth of July, the tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains began to appear. Forty days after, or about the 
twenty-eight of Auguſt, Noah, the better to judge of the height of th; 
waters, opened the window or lattice of the room where the birds wer 


kept, and let our a raven (P), which flew to and fro till the earth wa 


(©) Several writers have fallen in- 
fo miſtakes as to the day when the 
food began, by computing from the 
vernal equinox : but ſince the ante- 
diluvian year indiſputably commenced 
from the autumaal equinox, the twen- 
ty-ſeventh day of the ſecond month 
will fall, according to the Hebrew 
calculation, on the ſeventh of Decem- 
ber, as archbiſhop Uſher computes, 
whom we follow: on the ſixth of No- 
vember, as others reckon ; or on the 
ewenty-eighth of November, which is 
the calculation of Mr Whiſton. 

It is remarkable, that the day aſ- 
kpned by Moſes for the beginning of 
the deluge, agrees exactly with the 
day wherein Plutarch tells us Oſiris 
went into the ark, iz. the ſeven- 
trenth of /thyr, which month is the 
ſecond after the autumnal equinox, 


the ſun then paſling through Scorpius. 


| 


dry, 


Nor does it differ above a day or two 
from that ſet down by Beroſus, if ve 
allow what probably may have been 
the cafe, that that writer, or his tran- 
{cribers, fell into the miſtake above- 
mentioned, and ſuppoſed the flood be- 
gan the ſecond month from the ver- 
nal equinox, which was Daeſus; 
whereas the true month was Abel 
laeus, the ſecond from the autumnal 
£quinox. 2.0 | 
The Mohammedans fay the flood 
began the tenth of Rajeb. 
(e) Theraven is ſuppoſed to ham 
been ſent out, becauſe Noah thought 
the ſmell of the carcaſes would ten! 
him to fly to ſome diſtance ; inſtead 
of which, he kept hovering about tit 
ark; having ſome jealouſy, as the Je! 
pretend, of his mate. Though tit 
Hebrew ſays the rayen returned * i 
gain, yet, according to the __ 
2 G gil N 
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dry, but gave Noah no ſatisfactory information; whereupon he ſent out 
a dove (Q) three ſeveral times, ſtaying ſeven days between each. The firſt 
time the dove quickly returned, finding no place dry enough for her feet 
to reſt on; the ſecond time ſhe came back in the evening, bringing in her 
mouth an olive-leaf plucked off, which ſhewed a conſiderable abatement 
of the waters; and the third time ſhe returned no more. | 

On the firſt day of the firſt month, anſwering to our twenty- third of 
October, in the ſx hundredth and firſt year of Noah's 
life, that patriarch removed the covering of the ark, Year of the 
to have a more extended view, and ſaw the ſurface of , world 1657. 
the earth was cleared of the waters: however, he ſtaid Year before 
ſometime longer in the ark, till the twenty-ſeventh of Chriſt 2347. 
the ſecond month, or the eighteenth of December, 
when by God's direction he came out of the ark, with Noah, &c. lente 
his family, and all that were with him, having remain- the ark, 
ed therein a year and ten days, according to the ante- | 
diluvian computation ; and, according to the preſent, a full year, or theee 
hundred fixty-five days. 

We ſhall conclude this ſection with adding a word or two concerning 
the Perfian and Indian traditions relating to the deluge, 

An eaſtern writer tells us, that ſome of thoſe who The Per/ian end 
embrace the Magian religion are ſaid to deny the flood, Indian traditions 
or at leaſt the univerſality of it, pretending that it of the flood. 
reached no farther than a cliff near Hulwan, a city of 
Irak, bordering on Curdeſtan, Yet the orthodox among them acknow- 
ledge this general deſtruction by water, wherein all mankind periſhed, 
except ſome few that were preſerved by provifence; and that it was 
ſent by God to puniſh the crimes of mankind; one of whom, named 
Malcus, was a monſter of wickedneſs and impiety. One odd circum- 

ſtance 


* 


pint, Syraic and Vulgate verſions, he from mount Olivet ; for they imagine 
lid not return; wherefore it is thought Judea was not drowned in the deluge. 
e periſhed in the waters. The Ra- From the olive-leaf Noah might in- 
ins have framed a dialogue on this fer, that the lower hills, where thoſe 
calion between Noah and the ra- trees chiefly grow, were left by the 
m; who aſking, why he was picked waters, and that the vegetables were 
but to be ſent on that errand ; Noah not totally deſtroyed. The Chaldean 
old him, becauſe the world might tradition agrees with the Molaic hi- 
nell be without ravens, which were ſtory in the circumſtance of the birds 
neither fit for food nor for ſacrifice. being ſent out by Xiſuthrus, Aud 

(Q) Thedovewasprobably ſent out Plutarch ſays, that, according to the 


ecauſe of her tameneſs, her flying far, mythologiſts, a dove was let out f 


*eding on the ground, and returning the ark; and that her going out was 
o her neſt from the greateſt diſtance. to Deucalion a fign of fair weather, 
ome of the Jews pretend ſhe took and her return of foul. 

de olive-leat from paradiſe, others 1 
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ſtance mentioned by them is, that the firſt waters of the deluge guſhel 80 
out of the oven (R) of a certain old woman, named Zala Cuta, 
We are told by the ſame author, that the Indians acknowledge no de. 
luge: but this muſt not be underſtood of all; for the Bramins ſay, tha 
the four tribes, or caſts, of which the firſt race of men conſiſted, dege. 
nerating from their primitive innocence, the prieſt neglecting his piet, 
the ſoldier becoming inſolent and tyrannical, the merchant practifing de. 
ceit in trade, and uſing falſe balances, and the artizan ſpending the pro 


fits of his inventions in riot and exceſs;_ their impiety and wickedne{ ( 
grew at length to fo inſufferable an height, that God's indignation wa i fay. 
juſtly provoked, and he ſent a flood, which deſtroyed all nations with lux 
out exception: after which, God; to repair mankind, created three per. JM lity 
ſons of greater excellency than thoſe of the former generation; to one d or i 
whom, named Bremaw, he gave the power of creating men and animal; WW lets 
which he executed accordingly ; the firſt human pair proceeding one {WM tout 
from his right ſide, the other from his left, The man was called Mz. WW mig 
now, and the woman Ceteroupa, and by them was the earth repleniſhed, JM pert 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that theſe people believe ſeveral alternate: Ml fupy 


deſtructions and reparations of mankind; and ſome of them ſay, ther this 
have been already no leſs than three deſtructions by water, and that ano JW the | 


her is yet to be expected by the ſame dlemecit. = 
| n pou 

Of the flate of the antediluvian world, and the changes made in the cal wt 
by the deluge. | 5 

E cannot diſmiſs the hiſtory of the old world 2 


Of the flate of Y without taking a tranſient view of the antedili 
the old world. vian ſtate of mankind, and of the alterations which har: 
| been wrought in nature by the flood, 

The religion, policy, arts and ſciences of thefe firft men, would be! 
very entertaining ſubject, if the greateſt part of what can be faid on thel 
heads was not reducible to a few conjectures. | 8 

The only thing we know as to their religious rites is, that they offeral 

ONE facrifices, and that very early, both of the fruits of the 
Thereligiongfthe earth and of animals; but whether the blood and feli 
antediluwvians. of the animals, or only their milk and wool, were d. 
| fered, is a diſpute which we ſhall conſider elſewhere 


(R) Mobammed has borrowed Eve made uſe of to bake her bread in 
this circumſtance, and inſerted it in beiug of a form different from thol 
N Koran. The commentators ſay, we uſe, having the mouth in the up 
it yas the ſign by which Noah knew per part; and that it deſcended fron 
the flood was coming. And ſome patriarch to patriarch; till it came io 
pretend it was the ſame oven which , Noah, 


* 


ſhed 6 650 eee that all 1 


had ſtated places, and annual and weekly times ſet apart for divine wor- 
 d:- (hip, and alto a ſeparate maintenance for the prieſts; all which parileu- 
tha lars may be true, though they cannot be made out from the 
leg. But, what is more extraordinary, they pretend to tell us the very day of 
iet, ¶ the week on which the antediluvian Abbach was kept, and that it was the 
de. fame with the Chriſtian ſabbath, or ſunday: which notion we thall, in 4 
pro. proper place, ſhew to be very groundleſs and precarious. 
ineß Of the arts and ſciences of theſe people we have not much more ro 
wy i fag. © They f ſeem rather to have ſpear their time in 
vit. lanury and wantonneſs, to which the 8 ferti· Their arts and 
pe. lig of, the firſt earth invited them, than in diſcoveries Jeiences. = 5,00, 
ne of or improvements, which, probably, they. ſtood much 70 
nazi leſs in need of than their ſucceſſors. The art of working cules wag 
one found out by the laſt generation of Caid's line; and muſic, which they 
M. might be ſuppoſed to practiſe for their pleaſure, was not brought to any 
nel perfection, if invented, before the ſame generation, Some authors have 
nat ſuppoſed aſtronomy to have been cultivated by the antediluvians, though 
her (this is probably owing to a miſtake of Joſephus: but it is to be preftimed, 
au the progreſs they made therein, or in any other ſcience, was not extraor- 

dinary; it being eyen very doubtful, whether letters were fo-mach as 

known before the flood (as will be ſhewn in another place), whatever is 


pretended by ſome men, who have conceived ſo high an opinion of 


Adam's knowledge, that they ſuppoſe it to have been almoſt univerſal z 
or can any thing he inferred: from the books attributed to that patri- 
act, or to Seth and Enoch, which are forgeries too groſs to deſefve any 
conſideration. | 

As ts their politics and civil cotſtitutions, we have not ſo much as wy 
dreumſtances whereon to build conjectures, It is 
probable the patriarchal form of government, which Their polity. 
certainly was the firſt, was ſet aſide when tyranny and 
oppreſſion began to take place, and much ſooner among the race of Cain 
than that of Seth. It ſeems allo, that their communities were but few, 
and ponliſted of vaſtly larger numbers of people than any formed ſince 

; of rather, it is a queſtion, whether, after the union of the 

ſwo great families of Seth and Cain, there were any diſtinction of civil 
lodeticy, or diverſity of regular governments at all; it is more likely that 
Ul mankind then made but one great nation, though living in a kind of 
warchy, divided into ſeveral diſorderly aſſociations; which, as it was al- 
tboſt the natural conſequence of their having, in all probability, but one 
pan language, ſo it was a circumſtance which greatly contributed to 

bak 4 corruption, which otherwiſe, perhaps, could not have ſo u- 
tiverfally overſpread the antediluvian world, And for this reaſon, chiefly 
* ſeems, ſo — as the poſterity of Noah were ſufficiently encreaſed, 


© plurality. of tongues was I introduced, in order to divds ; 
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them into diſtinct ſocieties, aud thereby prevent any ſuch tetal.deprayz- 
tion for the future. UME S2% bis invan b 2810 bei! 
IT The, ſtate of the natural. world before the, flood ſeems: to have been 
exceedingly different from what it is at preſe n. 
The antediluvian world was, in all probability, ſtoeked with a much 
greater number of inhabitants than the preſent earth 
Thei oll world either actually does, or perhaps is capable of contain- 
more populotus ing or ſupplying. This ſeems naturally to follow from 
and fertile than the great length of their lives, which exceeding the 
the preſent. preſent; ſtandard of life, in the proportion, at leaſt, d 

den to one, the antediluvians mult accordingly, in any 
long ſpace. of time, double themſelves, at leaſt, in about the tenth pan 
of the time in which mankind do now double themſelves; for they be- 
gan to beget children as carly, and left off as late, in proportion, as men 
do now; and the ſeveral children of the ſame father ſeem to have ſuc. 
ceeded as quickly one after another, as they uſually do at this day; and 
as many generations, which are but ſucceſſive with us, were cotemporary 
before the flood, the number of people living on the earth at once would 
be, by that means, ſufficiently encreaſed to anſwer any defect, which 
might ariſe from other circumſtances not conſidered, So that, if we 
make a computation on thoſe principles (S), we ſhall find, that there 
were a conſiderable number of people in the world at the death of Abe, 
though their father Adam was not then one hundred and thirty years 
old, and that the number of mankind before the deluge would eaſily 
amount to above one hundred thouſand millions (even according to the 
Samaritan chronology ;) that is, to twenty times as many as our preſent 
earth has, in all probability, now upon it, or can well be ſuppoſed ca- 
| way of maintaining ia its preſent conſtitution. From whence it follows, 

t, to ſuſtain ſo much larger a number of inhabitants (beſides the 
brute. animals, which were, very probably, as numerous in proportion), 


the earth muſt have been much more fruitful before that deſolation than 


(s) Ic is how generally. owned, 
and that from good obſervations, that 


mankind do double themſel ves in a- 


bout three hundred and ſixty, or three 


hundred and ſeventy years; or, allow - 
ance being made for all, but very un- 
common and very rare caſes of general 
Wars, famines, plagues, and ſuch like 
deſolations, in about four hundred 
fon: So that, allowing the period 
for the doubling of mankind, from 
he creation to the deluge, to be ten 
eee, by reaſon of their ſo 


* 


l 


much longer lives; if we have a ſeriesof | 
forty numbers, beginning at two (for 


ſo many God created himſelf at firlt), 
and doubling themſelves in forty, 

r convenience, in forty-one years at 
a mean, or one age with another, till 
the deluge, we ſhall, in ſome degree, 
obtain the ſum total of mankind at 
the deluge, and alſo in the ſeveral age 
before that time; though this period 
of doubling muſt ſtill have been much 
ſhorter in the earlieſt, and longer in 
the lateſt times of the interval. 
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11 bas been ſince; though it was then barten, in compariſon of its primi. 
tive fertility before the fall. 

One of the moſt extraordinary circumſtagees which occurs in the ante. 
diluvian hiſtory, is the vaſt length of mens lives in 
thoſe firſt ages in compariſon of our own. Few now O the Efoivi 
urive to eighty or an hundred years, whereas before of the antedllu- 
the flood they frequently lived to gear a thouſand; a viant. W 
dilproportion almolt incredible, were it not inconte- CATION 
ſtably: certain from the j joint teſtimonies of ſacred and profane writers (T), 
whole authority in this point being not to be eluded, ſome, to reconcile 
the matter with probability, have imagined that the ages of thoſe firſt 
men might poſſibly be computed not by ſolar years, but months, which 
reduces the length of their lives rather to a ſhorter period than our own, 
But for this there is not the leaſt foundation; beſides the many abſur+ 
dities-that would thence follow, ſuch as their bepetting children at about 
ſx years of age, as ſome of them in that caſe muſt have done, and the 
contraction of the whole interval between the creation and the deluge to 
conſiderably leſs than two hundred years, even- ang to the larger 
computation of the Septuayint. 

The cauſes of this longevity are rariouſly Mi igned: ſome have i im- 
puted it to the ſobriety of the antediluvians, and the f 
ſimplicity of their diet; that they ate no fleſn (U), and 77 he care Fi. 
had none of thoſe provocations to gluttony, which wit 
and vice have fince invented. This; were it true, might have ſome * 
ſelt, but not poſſibly to ſuch a degree as we are ſpeaking of, ſince we 
have had many temperate and abſtenious perſons in latter ages, who yet 
ſeldom have ala the uſual period. Others have imputed it to the 
axcellency-of their fruits; and ſome peculiar virtue in the herbs and plants 
of thoſe,days: but as the earth was curſed immediately after the fall, its 
fruits we may ſuppoſe gradually decreaſed in their virtue and goodneſs 
ill che flood; and yet we do not ſee the length of men's lives decreaſed con- 
iderably;/if-at all, during that interval. Others have thought, that the 
long lives of thoſe inhabitants of the old world proceeded from the 


a ſtrengths of their lam ina, or firſt principles of their bodily conſtitutions : 


which * indeed de n rate not 7 is and N cauſe 
'& 
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(T) Joſepbus 3 tell 19 () A learned yan has ad: 
monies of Manetho, Beroſus, Mochus, vanced a very contrary opinion. A- 
Heſtiaeus, Jerom the Egyptian, and mong ſeveral cauſes of the longevity 
the writers of the Phoenician anti- of the firſt men, enumerated by him, 
Qities, He ſays alſo, that Heſiod, one is, their eating of raw fleſh; the 
Hecataeus, Hellcanicus, Acufilaus, moſt nouriſhing, and beſt parts where- 
tphorys, and Nicolaus, wrote that of, he ſuppoſes, are carried off in dreſs 
the rents lived a thouſand years, ſing, by the action of the fire. | 
Wall which teſtimonies, we have | 
0 — extant, except only that of 
H cot. * cep y tna K 
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of their longevity: for Shem, who was born before the deluge, and ha 
all the virtue of the antediluvian conſtitution, fell three hundred year 
ſhort of the age of his forefathers, becauſe the greateſt part of his lif 
was paſſed after the flood. ob ee e ick 1 
It. has therefore been more rationally ſuppoſed, that the chief cauſe d 
this longevity was the wholeſome conſtitution of the antediluvian air, 
which after the deluge became corrupted and unwholeſome, breaking by 
degrees the priſtine craſis of the body, and ſhortening men's lives, ' in 
very few ages, to near the preſent ſtandard. Bur how the flood ſhould 
induce or occaſion ſuch a change in the air, is not eaſy to comprehend. 
Dr Burnet, as he attributes the fertility and paradiſiacal ſtate of the 
| - -* firſt earth to a perpetual equinox, the conſequence d 
The changes. the direct or parallel poſition which he ſuppoſes the 
mad: in the earth then had to the ſun; fo he thinks the barren. 
id at the de- neſs of the preſent earth, and the malignity of our 
luge, according air, are owing to the inequality of ſeaſons introduce 
to Dr Burnct, at the deluge, when the earth, being broken and ſhat: 
| .' tered, loſt its poiſe, and fell into that oblique fitus 
tion which it now has. Thence proceeded an unequal temperature d 
the air, violent exhalations, meteors, thunder, lightning, rain, ſnow, hai, 


ice, tempeſtuous winds, and the like, to which the earth was before a 


utter ſtranger, cauſing a ſenſible decay in nature, and a gradual contra: 
Ss Be {3 fn ond (i apt ee eee 24 
Mr Whiſton is of the ſame opinion as to the different ſtates of the ar 
2. © ** before and ſinee the delvge, and the effects thereuſ 
—and Mr Whi- on human bodies, as well as on the uctions of 
Hon. " theeafth; but aſſigns very different cauſes for both 
25 He thinks the purity and equality of the antediluvia 
air were the natural and regular properties of an original earth, ſuch u 
one would rationally expect in a world newly cone out of the hands of 
its creator, and ſuch as the generality of our fellow-planets, (eſpecial 
our next neighbour the moon), as far as we can obſerve, are ſuppoſed to 
have had at firſt, and hitherto retained. - $0 that all that can in reaſo 
be deſired, is to give a plain account of thoſe oppoſite phaenomena d 
the earth which we are now ſo ſenſible of, and by what means the d- 
luge could occaſion the fame.” And this he endeayours to do, by ſup 
poſing, 1. That the comet, which, according to his hypotheſis, ws 
the cauſe of the deluge,'in paſſing by the earth, by its attraction accele- 
rated the earth's annual motion, and changed its then circular orbit into 
an ellipſis; and, 2. That the earth at the delugeè carried off vaſt quat: 
tities of the groſs heterogeneous and indigeſted maſſes with which the 
chaotic atmoſphere of the comet was crouded; part of which were te 
ceived into our air, and the other part, being mixed with the waters de- 
rived from the comet, ſettled and formed a new cruſt over the ſurfaced 
the earth, which was ſomewhat encreaſed by the dirt and ſoil thrown up 
by the ſubterraneous waters, and waſhed from the mountains. * 
JJC eee 1 
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-- Theſe two great changes in the natural world would have very con- 
ſiderable conſequences. That made in the earth's orbit, beſides altering 
the form of the year (X), would, by placing us at a greater diſtance from 
the ſun. occaſion a very ſenſible decreaſe in the heat of that luminary, 
which muſt (on calculation) have been a twenty-fifth part greater before 
the food than ſince. The primigenial ſoil would ly buried under the 
ſediment or factitious cruſt, which he computes to be about one hundred 
and five feet thick, wherein the fertile mould would be much thinner 
ſpread than before' the deluge; conſidering which circumſtances, 


ther with the great damp put to the influence of the central heat, as well 


by the waters of the deluge, as the conſolidation of the adventitious ſedi · 
ment, it naturally follows, that the preſent earth could be nothing near 
ſo fruitful and luxuriant in her productions as the antediluvian was. This 
ſuppoſition of a new cruſt acquired by the earth at the flood, by the 
way, alſo accounts for the phaenomena we formerly mentioned of the 


bones, teeth, and ſhells of fiſh; and other marine and vegetable producs 
tions ſo frequently dug up, even on mountains, and at great diſtances” - © 
from the ſea: The heterogeneous compoſition of our preſent groſs atmo-  - 


ſphere, acquired likewiſe from the comer, muſt neceſſarily occaſion great 
uregularities and depravations in the temperature and conſtitution of 
the air. For the difference of climates being not wholly owing to the 
ſun's heat, or the nature of the air, but partly to thoſe calorific and fri- 
porific mixtures which are uncertainly contained therein; and our air 
being now in the torrid zone full of ſulphureous and ſultry, and in che 
high ones of nitrous and freezing effluvia ar exhalations, which' may be 
removed, on the veering of the wind from one region to another; thoſe 
extremities of heat and cold, and ſudden changes in the temper of the 
air, which we are now ſo ſenſible of, are thence eaſily accounted for; and 
the ſame nitro-ſulphureous and other heterogeneous mixtures and ex- 
halations might likewiſe occaſion thoſe corruſcations, meteors, thunders, 
lightning, clouds, rain, winds and ſtorms, ſo common with us; from 
which, and their pernicious effects, the pure homogeneous antediluvian 
ar was perfectly free. a a eee | 

As both the theoriſts deny there was any rain, at leaſt in the habi- 
able parts of the primitive earth, it may be aſked what expedients they 

r te 3G a et +l * 4 "INF have 


(X) The antediluvian year was, hundred and fifty-five days, four 
according to this gentleman, in abſo- hours, and about twenty minutes, of 
lute ſpace of time, nearly equal to our preſent days; the earth's diurnal 
our preſent and ancient lunar one, motion having been retarded, and 
ad above ten days, or, more nicely, our days conlequently lengthened in 
ten days, one hour, twenty-eight mi- that proportion, partly by the quan- 
nutes, and an half, ſhorter than our tity of foreign matter, derived from 
preſent ſolar year; yet it contained the comet at the deluge, and partly 
three hundred and ſixty antediluvian front Mother cauſe, Te. 
Gays, which were equal to only three OE OE 
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have ſound out td ſupply it with water. Mr Whiſton, who allows there 
ere:rivers, lakes, and ſeas (though no great ocean) in the firſt earth, 
effects this with little difficulty; ſuppoſing, the vapours elevated by th: 
ſun ia the day, which the purity and thinneſs of the air hindered from 
condenſing and falling down in rain, deſcended however in regular and 
gentle miſts in the night. But Dr Burnet, in whoſe antediluvian earth 
there were neither mountains nor ſeas (Y), and the whole element of 
water was locked up in the abyſs, is obliged to have recourſe to a mor 
extraordinary explicetion; He ſays, that the action of the ſun being 
very ſtrong and conſtant in railing vapours, and the earth at farſt moi 
and ſoft, as it grew more dry, the rays of the ſun would pierce more 
deep into it, and reach at length the great abyſs which lay underneath, 
and was an inexhauſted ſtorehouſe of new vapours (Z). Thoſe vapour 
would bg bigdered by the heat from condenſing into clouds or rains iq 
the warmer parts of the earth, and there being no mountains nor con- 
trary winds to ſtop:ar compreſs them, would bend their courſe where 
they found the leaſt reſiftance, and that would be towards the poles o 
colder regions, where, when they were arrived, they would be condenſed, 
and fall down in a continual rain or dew. upon thoſe parts of the earth; 
ſo that there would be a conſtant ſource of waters, which would neither 
fail nor overflow, but find the earth with an equal ſupply. throughout 
all the parts of the year. And to account for the flowing of theſe ws 
ters on the even ſurface of the earth, and of their forming themſelves 
into rivers, which ſeems a difficulty not eaſily to be got over, he ſuppoſes 
the earth was not exactly ſpherical, but oval; the polar Row 
eck: n orfgotene hf bb of !o eee igher 
| 


ö (Y) To this form of the primaeval rated from their primitive innocence, 


world, and the change made thertiri 
by the deluge, Dr Burnet has met 
with a ſui priſing teſtimony from an 
Ethiopian tradition, delivered to the 
count Balthaſar Caſtiglione, by a phi- 
loſopher of that nation then in Spain; 
which is to the following effect; viz. 
That the firſt earth was much more 
fpacious than the preſent, and nearer 
to heaven: that it was perfectly e 
without mountains or valleys, but 1 


hollow, or full of cavities within, 


like a ſponge: that the inhabitants 
breathed'a moſt pure air, and paſſed 
their lives happily ; the earth ſpon- 
taneouſly bringing forth moſt excel- 
tent fruits, without plowing or ſow- 
ikg; but after many ages, when man- 


Lind, elated with pride, bad degene- 


the angry gods ſhook' the earth with 
ſo vehement 4 concuſſion, that the 
greateſt part of it fell down into the 
caverns below; and the water, be- 
fore incloſed in thoſe hidden receſſes, 


was thereby violently forced out; and 


to this, the fountains, rivers, lakes, 
and ſea, owe their original : that that 
part of the earth which had not fal- 
len in, but ſtood above the reſt, ap: 
33 as mountains; and the iſlands 
and rocks, in the midſt of the ſea, are 
nothing elſe but fragments of the hol- 
low earth, which remained after that 
ſudden diſruption, and fall of the 
whole terreſtrial frame. © 
(2) Yet, if a calculation made be 
true, this ſtorehouſe would be quite 
exhauſted, long before the deluge. 


$ 
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higher than the equinoctial, that is, more remote from the centre; by 
which means the waters which fell about the extreme parts would have 
a continual deſcent towards the middle parts of it, forming by the way 
lakes, and dividing into leſſer and leſſer ſtreams, till at length they were 
either exhaled _ by the ſun, or drank up by the thirlly ſands of the 
torrid zone. 

If either of theſe bathe be admitted, the diſpute whether 4 
was any rainbow or not before the deluge; muſt be at 
n end. For in an air, wherein there fell no rain in Whether any 
ſenſible round drops, to refract and reflect the rays of rain-bow before 
light, on which the rainbow entirely depends, the ap- the ford. 
pearance of that beautiful phaenomenon could not be . 

expected: and indeed it is ſomewhat hard to conceive how it could be 2 
ſign or confirmation of the covenant which God made with Noah, that 
he would drown the world no more with water, if it had deen 10 the 
clouds before, and with no regard to this promiſe. For if we lyppop 
it eren an arbitrary ſign, and to have no connection with the effect, 
ſeems that, to make it ſignificant and ſatisfactory, it muſt be Selig 
new, otherwiſe it could not ſignify a new thing, or be the confirmation 
of a. new promiſe. And accordingly, it has been obſerved, that the ſigns 
by inſtitution only, mentioned in Scripture, have all ſomething new and 
ſtrange, as a mark of the hand of God: at leaſt it muſt be acknowledged, 
that if Noah had never ſeen a rainbow before, that ſign muſt have made 
a much more lively impreſſion on him, and given him much greater com- 
fort and aſſurance in God's promiſe, than if it had been no more than 
what he muſt have often obſerved before the late terrible devaſtation. 

Whether fleſh was permitted to be eaten before the deluge, is alſo a 
queſtion which has been much debated. By the per- 
miſion expreſly given to Noah for that purpoſe after Whether fleſh 
the flood, and God's aſſigning vegetables only for food might be eaten 
to man as well as beaſt at the creation, one would i- before the * 
magine it was not lawful before; yet others have ſup- 
poſed, that it was included in the general grant of power and dominion 
giren to Adam by God over the animal creation; and the diſtinction of 
beaſts into clean and unclean, which was well known before the flood; 
is inſiſted on as a ſtrong argument on this ſide, and which it is not eaſy 
to anſwer. To fay that diſtinction was uſed proleptically, is a mere 
lubterfuge; and to ſuppoſe it made ſolely to diſtinguiſh what was law- 
ful or unlawful to be ſacrificed, and not what might or might not be 
aten, is little better; it being the cuſtom to offer to God fuch fruits 
and animals as were fit for food and ſuſtenance, and not ſuch as Were of 
o uſe or benefit to mankind in that reſpect. 
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The CuronoLoGY from the DELUGE to the departure of ABRAnay 
| From Hakan ſlated.” 


\URSUANT to our intended method, before we proceed to the 
T poſtdiluvian hiſtory, we ſhall ſettle the chronology of this firſt pe. 
riod of it, which, as well as that of the preceding, can be adjuſted only 
from the records of Moſe . hens 
This is one of the moſt difficult periods to ſettle in all chronology; 
not only becauſe we have no' affiſtance therein from profane hiſtory, 
but alſo on account of the great diverſity between the ſeveral copies d 
the Mofaical writings. It is a great misfortune, that there ſhould be any 
uncertainty with regard ty the times next after the flood, For the plant- 
ing of the world, the forming of ſocieties and governments, the riſe af 
arts and ſciences, and the beginning of ſtates and monarchies, falling 
within theſe limits, nothing could have been more ſerviceable to hiſtory 
than a fixed and uniform chronology of theſe early ages: whereas au- 
thors, being divided in their judyments about the àuthenticneſs of the 
| ſeveral copies, have every one choſen to follow that which agreed bel! 
with his own notions or hypotheſis ; whereby they have fo perplexed 
and confounded all tranſactions, both ſacred and profane, which fall with- 
in this period, that the hiſtory thereof can be compared to nothing but 
the original chaos, ws 
However, it is no ſmall ſatisfaction, that the great differences between 
the ſeveral copies end here; and that, being once got below the birth of 
Abraham, we enter upon a more certain ſeries of time, about which 
chronologers are more generally agreed; the variety of the ſeveral copie 
making a difference of but a few years, not ſeveral ages, as we find the 
difference ariſes to in this period: for the better txhibiting of which, ue 
have inſerted the following table, adjuſted in the fame form with that 
we have given of the antediluvian patriarchs. 
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4 TABLE of the years of the poſtdilirvian patriarchs, to the birth of 


ABRAHAM. 
{| 5 8 2 kh | Years they lived | SIS 
he Their ages at their ſons birth. after their ſons | Length of their 
| 1 Mad. Joſ. Sam. Sept.|Heb. Sam. Sept. | Heb. Sam. Sept. 
dhem after the | CADA | n oO 
flood — 2 2 2 250 500 goo 600 600 600. 
{WE rphaxad, — 35 135 135 135/403 303 4301438, 438 565 
Au Cainan,, — © © © 130 © © 33o] © o 460 
Salah, — 30 130 130 130}403 303 330433 433 469 
IE — 34 134 134, 1341439 270 3701464 494 594 
* Wthaleg, — 30 130 130 130|209 log 209239 239 339 
Rey, — 32 132 132 132[207 107 207239 239 39 
dan WSerug, — 30 130 130 1300 200 100 2000230 230 330 
„bor, — 29 29 79 7919 69 129148 148 208 
— 9 — 130 70 130 130 75 75 75205 205 20g 
* um to ; 
Abraham's & 352 892 1002 "oy 3 
ant- un, 
e of . JJCCCͥͤ ²ĩ˙ A eee ed 3 
lung We have choſen to follow the readings of the Alexandrian manuſcript; 
ſtory Fccording to which, the only difference between the Septuagint and the 
a- Samaritan, in this period, is 130 years given to Cainan, who is added 
f the between Arphaxad and Salah, but is to be found neither in the Hebrew 
beſt nor the Samaritan, nor in the chronology of thoſe times, glven ns, from 


the Septuagint itſelf, by. Africanus and Euſebius: which circumſtance 
Ne look upon as ſufficicnt authority to reject him out of the number of 
he patriarchs, notwithſtanding his name is inſerted in St Luke; which 
may eaſily have happened, by its being added from ſome erroneous copies 
the Septuagint, and firſt, as is moſt probable, put in the margin, 
bough it has ſince crept into the text. | 


dich The difference between the Hebrew reckoning and the Samaritan, in 
opies Itdis period, is very conſiderable, being no leſs than 650 years; in which 
d the We Hebrew falls ſhort of the Samaritan. As to the objections, which 
„ we aue been thence formed againſt the former calculation, the reader will 
tha Rad them fully anſwered by Uſher, Capſovius, and other eminent chro- 


wlogers : and we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of them hereafter. 
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The HISTORY of NOAH after the Flood, and of bis deſcendants to ABRAHAY, 


ay br. HE time of Noah's going forth of the ark, is 
Year of flood 1, fixed, in Scripture, to have been on the firſt 
Bef. Chr. 2347. day of the ſix hundred and firſt year of his age (A), 
he firſt thing he did, upon his landing, was, to IM Joſe 
Noah comes out build an altar, and offer a burnt-ſacrifice, of every ¶ antic 
of the ark, Clean beaſt, and every clean fowl (B). God, having B 
| accepted the facrifice, bleſſed Noah, and gave him bins, 
$14 power over all living creatures, with a permiſſion to N acco 
The precepts gi- eat of them as freely as of the produce of the ground: ¶ then 
ven him by God. however, he forbad him to eat the blood of animals, caref 
| or to (hed that of man; ordering him to puniſh man- man, 
laughter with death, and to people the world as faſt as he could. or fe; 
It is not to be thought, that theſe three injunftions contained all chat ¶ pron: 
was obligatory on Noah and his poſterity, till che promulgation of the: 
law-at Sinai; there being nothing here required of his duty towards Got, C 
the whole conſiſting in moral precepts; but we are to conſider then e u 
either as explanatory of, or additional to, the laws which Noah had recei- N pe 
ved in common with the reſt of the antediluvians, and which were deri- W/cong 
ved from Adam. The permiſſion to eat fleſh, now firſt explicitly given, W_ 
ſeems ta fatimate, that it was not allowed before the flood; but, to avoid 
«1% we refer the reader to what we have already ſaid on that 
jet, | | | 
The rabbins pretend, that God gave to Noah; and his ſons, certain 
general precepts, which, according to them, contain the law of nature, 
common to all men indifferently, and for the non-obſervance of which, the 
Gentiles themſelves have been puniſhed by God. Theſe precepts en- 
joined, 1. To abſtain from idolatry. 2. From blaſphemy. 3. From 
murder. 4. From adultery. 5, From theft. 6. To inſtitute judge 
to maintain thoſe laws. And, 7. To abſtain from eating the fleſh of 80! 
any animal, cut off while the animal was living. Which laſt precept wa 
ſuppoſed to be intended by the words, * the fleſh with the life thereof, which 
is the blood thereof, ſhall you not eat.” This barbarity ſome pagans are 
ſaid to have practiſed, From the time of Moſes, the Jews would no Bere, 


ufter a ſtranger to live among them, unleſs he obſerved the precepts tk. 
| the 


(4A) The Mohammedans will have commemoration of his deliverance. 
it, that Noah quitted the ark the (B) Some Rabbins pretend, Shen 
tenth day of Moharram, which is the offered the ſacrifice, Noah being ret 
firſt day of their year; and that he dered unqualified for that office, U 
inſtituted the faſt obſerved by them on having the misfortune to be bit by 
that day, which they call Acura, in lion. 


* 


— . - - fe 
the Noahidz ; and never gave quarter, in battle, to any who were igno- 
rant of them. | | 


Maimonides fays, the ſix firſt precepts were given to Adam, the ſeventh 
i to Noah. To theſe, ſome rabbins add others; as the prohibition to draw 


out 2560 of any living creature to drink; to maim animals; to uſe 


er y; to couple animals, and graft trees with different kinds. 
But what calls the antiquity of theſe precepts in queſtion, is, that there 
is no mention made of them, neither in Scripture, nor in Onkelos, nor in 
Joſephus, nor in Philo; and that neither Jerom, nor Origen, nor any of the 
antient fathers, appear to have known any thing of them. ; 
Biſhop Cumberland, who likewiſe juſtly ſuſpects the veracity of the rab- 
bins, thinks the patriarchal laws are to be ſearched for in the Scripture ; and, 
accordingly, in 4 particular treatiſe on that ſuject, he has ſhewn from 
thence, that the patriarchs, long before the law was delivered to Moſes, 
carefully obſerved the principal precepts, as well towards God, as towards 
man, ſo as to fulfil the decalogue; moved thereto either by the ſame promiſes, 
or fear of the fame judgments and puniſhments, which were afterwards 
pronounced by the Moſaical law. ' * en 
©... God farther made a covenant with Noah, ne- 

Cal aſſures Noah ver to drown” the world again; promiſing, as a token 
the world /bould thereof, for the future, to ſet his bow in the clouds, 
nat periſh by a when it rained. This ſeems to have been done to 
frond deluge. take away Noah's apprehenſions, who, according to 
wh Joſephus, ſacrificed to appeaſe God's wrath, fearing an 


od F-aniverfary deluge ; for which ſuppoſition that hiſtorian has bien cen- 
hat {ſured ſomewhat too ſeverely. © Nr. 


| _ Noah, being come down from the mountain, ap- 
Noah becomes an plied himſelf to huſbandry, and planted a vineyard ; 
ubandman, but the eaſtern authors make this the work of his ſons. 
However, Noah, having drank of the wine to excels, 

lay careleſly, uncovered, in his tent; which his ſon Ham perceiving, cal- 
rom {Wed in his brothers, Shem and Japhet, to behold the poſture their father 
ges vas in: but they, out of a ſenſe of duty and modeſty, took a garment, and, 
h of going backwards, covered Noah with it; for which, when he came to 
wa now what had paſſed, he bleſſed them, and curſed Ham in his poſterity, 
hich {Wo were to be ſervants to their brethren. = a 


; are The Armenians have a tradition, that Noah, after 
| not Pere firſt he quitting the ark, went and ſettled at Erivan, abont 
1s of ttled, twelve leagues from Ararat; and that it was there he 

the planted. the vineyard, in a place where they ſtill make 


llent wine. According to Travernier, Nakſhiwan, which is three 
e. Nagues diſtant from Ararat, was the place where Noah went to dwell: and 
Shen We adds, that it is reported to be the oldeſt city in the world. Another 
ren · ¶ radition of the country will have the village of Cemain, above-mentioned, 
e be the place where Noah and his ſons fixed their firſt habitation, But 
by Ws is to de underſtood of the places where theſe towns were afterwards 

' | L 2 built; 


. 


84 
built; for it is not likely they bega 


Wine. 
Neah not Fo hi. 
advanced, by 


(C) This opinion (much more rea- 
ſonable than that of Hornius, who 
will have Fo hi to be Adam, though 
the Chineſe expreſly make a different 
perſon the firſt man, whom they call 
Puon ku) depends on the following 
e 
1. The Chineſe hiſtories ſay, Fo hi 
had no father; which agrees well 
enough with Noah, becauſe the me- 
mory of his father might be loſt in 
the de :e, and fo give occaſion to 
this fable, that he had no father at all. 
2. The fame hiſtories affirm, that 
Fo hi's mother conceived him as ſhe 


was encompaſſed with a rainbow; 


which ſeems an imperfe& tradition 
concerning the firſt appearance of the 
rainbow to Noah after the flodd. 
3. The character and appellation 
of Fo hi, among the Chineſe, agrees 
with what the Scriptures affirm of 
Noah ——Fo' hi, ſays Le Compte, 
the firſt emperor of China, carefully 
bred up ſeven ſorts of creatures, which 
he uſed to ſacriſice to the ſupreme Spi- 


Tit of heaven and earth. For this 


reaſon, ſome called him Paohi, that 
is, © oblation.” “ Noah,” ſays Moſes; 
re took into the ark of every clean 
* beaſt by ſevens, of fowls alſo of 
te the air by ſevens, the male and his 
1 female, to keep ſeed alive upon the 
$ face of all the earth.. And after 


\ 
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n to build towns ſo early, much |e{ 
that the deluge left them ſtanding, if there had been any there, before 
and the Scripture ſays, Noah was in his tent when Ham ſurpriſed him in 


However, this tradition, ſo far as it relates to Noah's 
ſettling in the country near the mountain where the 
ark reſted, ſeems more probable, than a notion lately 
ſome men of learning, that Noah left his three ſons, Shen, 
Ham, and Japhet, in ſome little time, and, with his younger iſſue, tri 
velled to China, where he lived before the deluge | 
firſt king of that country, whom the Chineſe call Fo hi (C); it ſeeming 
more agreeable to reaſon, as well as Scripture, to conclude, that Noah cou. 


A. Inund. 


2.27 > > 6-8. k 


; and that he was the 


tnued 


the Flood,“ Noah builded an alty 
« unto'the LokD, and took of every 
« clean beaſt, and every clean fou, 
« and offered burnt-offerings on the 
„„ ͤ | 

. The Chineſe hiſtories affirn, 
that Fo ht ſettled in the province of 
Shenfi, which is the moſt north - wel 
province of China, and very near to 


mount Caucaſus, upon which (accord kno 
ing to an opinion we have taken 10 of t 
tice of) the ark reſted, and fron coni 
which Noah muſt deſcend to go then laſti 
into China. In favour of this opinion, I Hiſte 
it is alſo further obſerved, than 
* 5. That the Moſaic hiſtory, as 1 bum 
is perfectly filent in relation to they wou 
peopling of China at thediſperſion,conW that 
fining itſelf within the bounds of tte muci 
then known world; ſo it ſays little oF any 
nothing of Noah after the flood: which ment 


ſeems to be an intimation, that Noal 
had no ſhare in the ſubſequent aftion 


rleated in the ſacred hiſtory ; and 6, Ic 
by a fair conſequence, might be i reign 
China, a region out of the compli ratio; 
of the known world. ' given 
6. That this is confirmed by th cides 
Chaldean tradition of the fudden di that | 
appearing of Xiſuthrus, or Noah, hi of Fo 
wite and daughter, and the pilot, 0 ly co 
their coming out of the ark. the li 
7. That the Chineſe language ant 

writing are ſo entirely different fro 


A. ant. C. 2347. 


Mah dies. 


thoſe among us, introduced by the 
confuſion of Babel, that they cannot 
well be derived "eh thence. 


ltar 8. That the diſperſion beginning 
very from Babylon, ſo remote a country 
owl, as China could not be lo ſoon reached 
the and peopled, as the prodigious num- 
| ber of its inhabitants, at 6 xeſent, ſhew 
irm, it to have been: and therefore they 
« of could not be of ſo late an original. 
wel 7 That the learned ſciences ſeem 
aul to have been aatiently much better 
ort known in China, than in theſe parts 
vor the world; their government and 
from conftitution much firmer, and more 
ſenct i laſting than ours; their moſt antient 
on, hiſtories more authentic and certain 
thanours(excepting thoſe of more than 
as 1 human original): all which things 
o the would make one ready to imagine, 
col that as it is probable Noah might be 
Fur much more wiſe and learned than 
tle of i any of his ſons; ſo all thoſe ſettle- 
hic ments, laws, and traditions, which 
Noah are derived from him, are remarkable 
gion effects and teſtimonies of the ſame. g 


10 And, principally, that the 
reign of Fo hi, according to the moſt 
rational and exact account hitherto 
given of the Chineſe chronology, coin- 
cides with the time of Noah; and 
that the length of the reigns and lives 
of Fo hi, and his firſt ſucceſſors, great- 
ly correſponds with the duration of 
the lives of men in the ſame ages re- 
corded in Scripture. 


at as this opinion is cogjeQural 


fo the Birth of ABRABAN. 


tinued with his poſterity till his death; and that, after quitting the ark, 
they dwelt ſomewhere near the mountain where it reſted, which was in 
Armenia; and that they did not remove till ſuch time as they are men- 
tjoned in * to have begun their journey towards Shinaar. 

Noah died in the nine hundred and fiftieth year 
of his age, and, according to the tradition of the ori- 
entals, was buried in Nef potamia, where they ſhew 
his ſepulchre, in a caſtle near a monaſtery called Dair Abunah, that is, the 
monafter y of aur father, According to a common opinion, before his 


. 


bs 


death, 


only, fo —_ objections might be 
made toit. As, 

1. That it is improbable, if Noah 
was Fohi,that theChineſeannalsſhould 
make no mention of ſo ordi 
an event as the deluge ; ch — 
are ſo far from having recarded, that 
Couplet expreſly makes it an error in 
thoſe who imagine they have. 

2. The uncertainty of the Chineſe 
writers themſelves, as to the 
of Fo hi, and his next ſucceſſors; ſome 
doubting whether there was ever ſuch 
a man as Fo hi, and others rejecting 
both him and his ſucceſſors Shin 
nungh, and beginning with Hoangh 
ti, the third king. Wherefore Cou- 
plet leaves them out of the ſucceſſion 
of Chineſe monarchs; and that not 
without reaſon, ſince Fo hi is faid to 
have had the body of a ſerpent, and 
Shin nungh the head of an ox. 

3. Moſes's account of the diſper- 

ſion ſeems moſt evidently to relate to 
all mankind, without exception, who, 
he ſuppoſes, were collected together 
in the plain of Shinaar; as will here- 
after be more particularly evinced. 
And, if this be admitted, Noah, ha- 
ving no other iſſue than. bis three ſons 
named by Moſes, conleque) | | 
not reign in China. a 

This matter, however, Ven may = 
probably, able to decide, when we 
come to treat profeſſedly of the Chi- 
neſe affairs; wherein we expect ſome 
aſſiſtance from the new hiſtory of Chi- 
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death, he divided the world among his three ſons, giving, to Shem, Aſia; 
to Ham, Africa; and, to Japhet, Eurupe: but this has not the leaſt foun. 
dation in Scripture. | 
The chief deſign of Moſes being to record what particularly concern- 
ed the Iſraelites, he has given us the genealogy of the line of Shem om 
ly entire. As to the deſcendants of the other two ſons of Noah, his de. 
ſign ſeems to have been, to bring them down as low as the diſperſion, 
in order to leave to poſterity the names of the firſt founders of nations, 
and there to diſmiſs them: for it is obſervable, .that though ſeveral par. 
ticulars are mentioned in the courſe of the Moſaical hiſtory, relating to tte 
Canaanites, as the people with whom the Iſtaelites were more particu- 
larly to be concerned; yet he hath deduced the genealogy of that branch 
of Ham no farther: on the contrary, it is ſhorter than thoſe of Mizrain 
and Cuſh, by one generation, en 
Nor indeed, is there much to be collected from Scripture, relating to 
the deſcendants of Shem, more than their names, and the ages of the 
atriarchs in the line of Peleg, till we come to Terah, the father of Abra- 
! ng with whom the period ends. But whateyer there may be want- 
ing in the facred hiſtory, the Jews have taxen care, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, plentifully to ſupply with the figments and conceit 
of their rabbins, a ſet of men who haye ſurpaſſed all others in the art of 
trifling, and inventing abſurdities. On the other hand, the Chriſtiag 
chronolegers and hiſtorians, of all ages, who have endeavoured to con- 
ne& the profane hiſtory with the ſacred, within this period, would fur. 
niſh us with materials enough to fill up the vacancies, could we think it 
worth while to collect their — opinions and conjectures; few of them 
agreeing in any one point, which yet every one is confident he has ſettled. 
We ſhall, therefore, take notice of but.a very few of them; ſuch contra- 
dictory ſentiments ſerving only to ſhew the uncertainty of the whole, and, 
conſequently, to confound, rather than to inſtruct the reader. | 
We ſhall not, in this place, touch upon the migrations, or the planting of 
nations by the poſterity of Noah, which we have reſerved for the ſubject 
of a diſtinct ſection, that we might not mix the hiſtory of that remarkable 
tranſaction with other matters. ah TION Os ; 
3 Though Japhet is generally placed laſt in Scripture, 
*Of Faphet and his yet he is exprelly ſaid to be the eldeſt (D): and that he 
poſterity. was fo, is farther evident; for that Noah was five * 


66 


na, lately publiſhed in Italy, written 
by a mandarin, who, as we are told, 
has made it appear, that there are 
no genuine records to be found in that 
empire, earlier than two or three 


the Septuagint; but the Vulgate 
tranſlates it, © Shem the elder bro- 
ther of Japhet.* The former inter- 
pretation muſt be the true one, for 
the reaſon immediately given; though 
the original and the oriental verſions 


are capable of either ſenſe, 


centuries before Chriſt. 
() This is the ſenſe of the paſſage 
according to the Engliſh verſion , nd 


A. Inund, 1. 
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dred years 61d when he begat his three ſons; according to which manner of 
expreſſion in Scripture, one of them was born in bis five hundredth year: but 
it could not be Shem; for he being in the one hundredth year of his age 
at the birth of Arphaxad, two years after the flood, when Noah was fix 
hundred and three years old, it follows that he himſelf was born in the five 
hundred and third year of Noah ; nor could it be Ham, for he is expreſly 
ſaid to have been the younger; ſo that Japhet was the eldeſt of the three ſons. 

Japhet, being affected, as well as Shem, with filial concern at Ham's 
| expoſing their father's nakedneſs, aſſiſted to cover him, and had a bleſſing 


te ¶ giren him by Noah on that occaſion. ** God,” ſays that patrarch, © ſhall en- 
u. © large Japhet (E), and he fhall dwell in the tents of Shem ; and Canaan 
h ſhall be his ſervant.“ The firſt part of this prophecy has been verified in 
in che great poſſeſſions which fell to the deſcendants of Japhet; as all Europe, 


and all the northern part of Aſia, the Leſſer Aſia, Media, Armenia, the 
countries between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, as well as thoſe lying to 
the north of them, Grand Tartary, with India and China. Add to theſe, 
r2. ¶ the European colonies in America of late ages; for, as to the original inha- 
nt. bitants of that continent, it is uncertain from which of the three branches 

to {they are deſcended. The next part of the prophecy, that he ſhould dwell 
in the tents of Shem, ſeems to refer to the overthrow of the Aſſyriat᷑ em- 
pire by the Medes, in conjunction with the Babylonians, as well as to 
the conqueſts of the Greeks and Romans in Aſia; alluded to afterwards 
on. by Balaam, in his prophecy, that ſhips ſhould come from the coaſts of Chit- 
tim, and ſhould afflict Aſhur, and ſhould afflict Eber; that is, they ſhould 


: it afflict the Aſſyrians, and thoſe who dwelt beyond the river Euphrates (F). 
em And at the ſame time that they dwelt in the tents of Sem, they made 
led; the 
tra- | 
— (E) Noah here alludes to the name but to place, and ſignifies, © beyond 
of Japhet, the root of which ſignifies, the river; in which ſenſe that word 
or to enlarge; though others tranſlate is often uſed in Scripture. Upon this 
* the paſſage, Gop ſhall perſuade Ja- occaſion the ſame author propoſes to 
0 phet, i. e. bring him over in time to the amend our tranſlation of the above 
bir tme worſhip, figured by the tents of text by reading it thus; © And they 
Sem. 6 ſhall go forth from the coaſt of 
ure, (r) The common opinion is, that “ Chittim ,and ſhall afflict Aſhur, and 
t he by Eber, in this place, is to be un- „ ſhall affli& the other fide of the ri- 
zun. derſtood the Hebrews or Jews; but “ ver,” that is, the countries beyond 
Ired a learned author has. offered reaſons Euphrates. There ſeems to be no need 
which ſeem to prove the contrary. of ſuppoſing the laſt and to be taken 
gate I He obſerves, that to take it in that conjunctively, or the words following 
bro- W{eaſe is repugnant to the deſign of the it to be a repetition, or explanatory 
iter» Mpallage, and makes Balaam bleſs and of the firſt, as that writer thinks; for 
for ¶ curſe the children of Iſrael in the lame Aſhur, ſtrictly ſpeaking, lay beyond 
ough breath, by propheſying of theirdeſtruc- the Tigris: neither in Balaam's time 
ſion den: and therefore he will have it, had the Aſſyrian empire extended it. 


that Eber has not reſpect to perſons, 


ſelf weſtward ſo far as the Euphrates: 
| | and 
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the poſtetity of Ham their ſetvants, by ſubduing the Babylonians, the 
' Canaanites, the Egyptians, and other nations deſcended from that branch; 
wherein was the completion of the laſt part of Noah's prophecy. 
This prophecy ſeems alſo to have regard to the ſtate of the true rel. 
ion, confining it to the race of Shem for a certain period of time, ending, 
perhaps, at the coming of the Meſſiah; for, ſince Chriſt, the knowledge 
of the true God hath fpread conſiderably more among the deſcen- 
dants of Japhet, than it did before amongft thoſe of Shem, having till 
then been confined almoſt wholly to the nation of the Jews ; however, 
the Mohammedans rank Japhet himſelf among the prophets. 
The Septuagint verſion; followed by Euſebius and others, mention ag 
eight ſon of Japhet, named Eliſa, who is neither in the Hebrew nor the 
Chaldes (G). | n 
No particulars being mentioned in Scripture, with reference to the de. 
ſcendants of Japhet, farther than what relates to their founding of nations, 
we muſt refer the reader for what may be ſaid of them under that head, 
to our account of the migrations. . 3 
That Ham was the youngeſt ſon Noah (H), though generally plated 


tne the ſecond of three, is evident by his being exprell ind, 
Of Ham and his called the youngeſt : he may have been born within - 


ty. a few years after Shem ; but as neither his age nor the 
* time of his birth, are mentioned, we can Leier hong 
nothing concerning that point. However, one would be apt to imagine, your 
from Ham's indiſcretion, as well as wickedneſs, in diſcovering his fathers Neher | 
nakedneſs, that, when he committed that crime, he was but a very young as! 
man, though he had children; he might, probably, be about 50 or 60; Mihers, 
an age ſcarce equivalent in thoſe days to eighteen now. * 
| When rende 


and when that prophecy was to be in this order; 1. Turk; 2. Khari 
fulfilled, Aſhur was reduced to its [Khozar]; 3. Saklap; 4. Rus; f. 
primitive bounds, and in ſubjection Maminakh; 6. Zwin [Jin}; 7. Ka. 
to Elam, or the Perſians; as were mari; 8. Tarikh. The former au 
alſo the Babylonians, and the inha- thors aſſert, that Japhet married hi 
bitants of Aram or Meſopotamia, ſons to their own liſters, before they 
who, we think, are to be underſtood departed to people their countries 
by Eber, or the other fide of the river, to the end they might multiply the 
that is, the Euphrates. eaſier; and, indeed, it happened, that 
G) The Perſian hiſtorians give Ja - the eaſtern countries, and the greater i 
phet eleven ſons; viz. 1. Jin, Chin, part of the north, were firſt peopled, 
or Sin; 2. Seklah; 3. Manſhvj; 4. (H) The Hebrew word © 


Gomari; 5. Turk (from whom this Ham, fignifies hot, or heat, or ſur 
patriarch is firnamed Abu't Turk, or burnt. Though he is expreſly ſaid io ak 
the father of Turk). 6. Khalaj; 7. be the younger, yet numbers of com- tio 
Khozar ; 8. Rus; 9. Suſſan; 10. Ghaz; mentators, relying more upon tht: 
and 11. Taraj. The Tartarian au- order wherein he is named, maintait 
thors name but eight ſom of Japhet, that he was the ſecond ſon wn 


7 
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When Noah was acquainted with the irreverent action of Ham (I), 
hecurſed him in a branch of his poſterity; ** Curſed,” ſays he, ** be Canaan: 
unn ſervaßt of ſer vants ſhall he be unto his brethren.” This curſe, it it be 
a curſe (K), being pronounced not againſt Ham, the immediate tran{greſ+ 
for, but againſt his ſon, who does not appear, from the words of Moſes, 


to have been any wa in the crime though ſome imagine he 
we principal ſhare in it (L), hath occaſioned — conjectures: ſome 
have believed, that Noah curſed Canaan, becauſe he could not well have 
tutſed Ham himſelf, whom God had not long before bleſſed ; others; 
more feaſonably, think Moſes's chief intent in recording this predictiou 
vas to raiſe the ſpirits of the Iſraelites, then entering on a terrible war with 


1 ” * 


curſe, that people were 


the dhe children of Canaan, by the aſſurance, that, id conſequence of the 
efiined by God to be ſubdued by them : for the 


de. opinion of thoſe who imagine all Ham's race were here accurſed, ſeems 


- 


* ind, to elude the force of the text, 
* ſeyeral of them pretend, that it is not 


Ham himſelf, but Canaan his ſon, 
who is here ſpoken of: others will 
have it; that Ham was called the 
younger, . or the youngeſt, for no o- 
ther reaſon” but becauſe his conduct 


once admitted; will ſerve only to 
render thE moſt clear expreſſions in 
Xripture obſcure. _ 4 | 

(I) i we enquire by what means 
Noah came to know that it was Ham 
who had diſcovered his nakedneſs, 
jome Rabbins anſwer, that be infer- 
red ſo much from Ham's paſt ſhame- 
leb behaviour, in profaning the ark 


cries, Ney lying with his wife. Others ſay, 
y the Fat Ham, by looking on hisfather's 
, that ame, found extraordinary altera- 
reater None in himſelf; his eyes became red, 
pled. Nen hair and beard burnt; and his lips 
ted; and be knew ſo little what 
f ſun· Ne did, that be ſtripped himſelf ſtark · 
ad to led, an@ walked about in that com 
com- tion. Noah, ſeeing all this, from — 
n th: {nice concluded, that it was Ham 


to had diſhonoured him. Some fay, 
at he could not have known it o- 
der wife than by revelation. St Chry- 
oltom's opinion is very rational; he 


repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, which confines the 
cad, 0 Canaan and his poſterity, and alſo contrary to fact (MJ. 


was leſs prudefit that that of his bro- 
thers, But ſuch interpretations, if 


. 


: * 0 


Amodg 
believes, that Noah, ſeeing himſelf 
covered with a garment which did not 
belong to him, aſked the occaſion of 
it, and learned from Shem and Ja- 
Phet all that had paſſec. 
. (K) Mr Bayle does not take this 
fage properly tocontaiñᷣ a curſe. Heſays, 
it is pretty ſtrange, that the Scripture 
takes no notice of any _ being 
done by Noah to Ham: he obſerves, 
that there — one word of cenſure 
paſſed upon Ham ; that the patriarch 
was eotitent to curſe Canaan by ſon of 
Ham; and that this curſe was nothing 
elſe but a prophecy of the victori 
which the deſcendants of Sbem ſhoutd 
obtain over the deſcendants of Canaan 
under Joſhua; that is to fay, ſeven 
or eight ages after the crime of Ham 
had been committed. | 8 

(L) The Jews pretend, that Ca- 
aan was the perſon who firſt diſco- 
vered the nakedneſs of Noah; with 
which he acquainted his father Ham, 
who made (port of the accident, and 
went and told it to his brother Sem 
and Japhet; and that Noah, awak - 
ing out of his ſleep, curſed Canaan, 
becauſe he was the firſt occaſion of 
the ſcandal. | 

NM) A learned author bath affirm-. 

M. | | ed, 


go 
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Among thoſe who are for extending the curſe to Ham, and his other race 
ſome have ſuppoſed another effect of it, not mentioned by Moſes; that Ham 
became a blackmoor, and communicated that colour to his deſcendants (N. 


But this opinion is a mere chimera, 


as hath been formerly obſerved. 


In conſequence of this undutiful act of his telling his brothers, that he 
had ſeen his father's nakedoeſs, Ham has been looked upon as the firſt in: 
troducer of wickedneſs after the flood ; and authors have imputed to hin 
many enormities, ſome of them ridiculous enough, which they hare 
grounded folely upon this ſingle pafſage. They have believed, ſecing 
Ham conld be guilty of fo much indiſcretion towards his father, that he 
was a reprobate who had committed al} ſorts of abominations. They 
take it fer granted, that none but he, and his poſterity, were concerned 
in the building of Babel, which they conſider as a very wicked attempt, 


They make him the firſt propagator of idolatry after the flood (O), and 


ed, that there hath never yet been aà conſiderable ſhare in the deftrudia 


a fon of Ham who hath ſhaken a 

tte over the head of Japhet ; Shem 
hath ſubdued Japhet, and Japbet hath 
ſubdued Sbem, but Ham never fub- 
dued either. However, this muſt be 
a miſtake, if there be any truth in 
what the Egyptian hiſtories relate of 


the actions of Seſoſtris, and ſome o- 


thers of their kings, who conquered 
the greateſt part ot Aſia and Europe; 
and cunſequently Ham may be faid 
to have ſubdued both. Beſides, we 
find the Iſraelites were long the ſlaves 
of Mizraim, or the Egyptians; and 
we ſee no reaſon why the ſhameful 
ſubmiſſiou which Rehoboam, the fon 
and ſucceſſor of Solomon, made to 
Shiſhak the Egyptian Pharaoh, who, 
after taking all the ſtrong cities of 
Judah, feems to have had Jeruſalem 
elivered up to him without oppoſi · 
tion, to be ſpoiled with the temple, 
may not be deemed a ſervitude; it 
being expreſly ſaid, the Jews ſhould 
be his ſervants. - Ham alſo appears 
to have encroached upon Shem: very 
early; for he ſeems. to have driven 
the Shemites out of their firſt ſeats in 
Shinaar; and every body knows, the 
Babylonians; who were Hamites, had 


, 


* 


of the Aſſyrian empire. But a ſtrouge 
inſtance than any of the preceding i 
the Babylonifh captivity, in which 
the Jews themſelves were the fufferen, 
Nay, the very branch of Canaan ſeems 
to have had great fucceſs agamſt ji. 
phet, not only by the exploits of the 
Carthaginians (originally Canaanites) 
in Italy, but by their conqueſt df 
Spain. e 
(N) This opinion has been enter: 
tained by ſeveral Chriſlians, as well a 
Mohammedans, though ſome of the 
latter account otherwiſe for mens 
different complexions. The Arab 
writers add, that Noah, relenting 
at the ſudden change in bis ſon, pray: 
ed to Gop that his poſtefity might 
be treated gently in their ſervitude; 
in conſequence whereof the black 
lla ves are not only in great requel, 
but generally have great credit and 
power with their maſters. 
Some of the ſame authors pretend, 
that - Noah's: curſe was inflicted on 
Ham for his difobedience, becauſe ht 
would not come to prayers one mori 
ing when his father called him. 


(O) Several ipſtances of this the 


reader will fad hereafter. - 
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the inventor of magic; and relate many paſſages to that eſſect (p). They 

end, that he ſet a very unedifying example of incontinence, by getting 
his wife with child in the very ark (QO). Nay, it has been imagined, that the 
orime which he committed againſt his father was infinitely more enormous 
than it is repreſented in Scripture: ſome concluding that Ham caſtrated 
Noah (R) z others, that he rendered him impotent, by virtue of ſome 


) Ham 5s held to have been the 
inventor of magic, ſo far only as that 
it was he who preſerved, and taygh 
it to the deſcendants of Noah ; for it 


3s allowed it was not Ham who firſt 


invented this art, but the anpels, who, 


becoming enamoured of the women of 


the old world, taught it the antedi- 
luvians. They ſay, that Ham, not 
daring to Carry with him, into the 
ark, the books which treated of this 
ſubje&, engraved the principal rules 
of the art upon plates of metal, and 
hard ſtone, able to reſiſt the waters 
of the deluge; which treaſure he care- 
fully hid, and, after quitting the ark, 
went and took them from the place 
where he had depoſited them. It is 
pretended, that Mizraim learned of 
his father Ham all thofe abominable 
ſecrets; and that the pretenders to 
that ſcience conſidered Ham as their 
irſt founder, and to have been the 
fame with Zoroaſtres, and honour him 
15a god. The firſt author of this o- 
pinion, ſeems to have been the coun- 
err... 
(Q)Though St Ambroſe and others 
conceive. from the words of Moles, 
that the matrimonial duty was ſuper- 
kded and fuſpended during the time 
Noah and his family lived in the ark ; 
devertheleſs it is an opinion which 


has ſpread. pretty. much, that Ham 


Wd got obſerve continency on that 
*cahon, but that his wife brought 
orth Canaan, in the very ark. 

) Some Jewiſh doctors have 
erted this; and pretend, that what 
prompted Ham to fo violent an act, 

de prevent” Noah's having any 


more ſons; as if he feared his ſhare in 
the diviſion of the world would be 


too ſmall. Some grave authors have 


undertaken to refute. this fancy very 
ferioufly, by theſe words of Scripture: 
Noah awoke from his wine, aud 
© knew what bis younger fon had 
« doneuntohim.” If kehad perform- 
ed, ſay they, upon his fatherſopain- 
ful an operation as that of caftratin 

muſt have been, Noah would not 
have ſlept till he was ſober; but the 
anguiſh would quickly have awakened 
him, and he would have ſurpriſed 
the criminal in the very fact; nor 
would he have had auy v&c#fion to 


have aſked who he was. From ſuch 


conceits as thefe ſame have drawn ar- 
guments to prove, that all the pagan 
gods were taken fromthe Jewiſh tra- 
ditions. Thus they pretend, that 
Noah is the Saturn and the Uranus 
of the pagans; and that the ftories 
which are told of Jupiter's caſtrating 
lis father Saturn, and Chronus ca- 
ſtrating his father Uranus, are bor- 
rowed from this notion of Ham. 


Upon this occaſion we are tempted 


to introduce a paſſage out of the eount 
de Gabalis. He ſuppoſes that Noah, 
after the deluge, gave up his wife Ve- 
ſta to the ſalamander Oromaſis, prince 


of the fiery ſubſtances, and perſuaded 


his three children to reſign alſo their 
three wives to the princes of the three 
other' elements. Ham, adds that 


author, rebelled againſt the counſel 
of Noah, and could not reſiſt the 
charms of his wife; but his want of 
complaiſance marked all his black po- 
ſterity ; the frightfal complexion ' of 
M 2 the 


*. ” 


+ 


the inbabitants of the torrid zone is 
the puniſhment of the profane ardour 
of their father. eu believe, for in- 
ſtance, continues he, that the injury 
which Ham did his father, was the 
fame as is literally expreſſed; but it 
was, indeed, a very different thing. 
Noah being come out of the ark, and 
ſeeing his wife Velta's beauty rather 
improved by the familiarity which ſhe 
bad with der gallavt Oromaſs, his 
love for her returped upon him. 
Ham, fearing leſt bis father might 
yet people the world with children 

lacker than his Ethiopians, took his 
opportunity one day, when the good 


old man had 30 of wine, 
and caſtrated him 'without mercy: 


We leave the reader to judge which 
notion iswalt agreeable to Scripture, 
or becoming the gravity of a com- 


mentator, that of the Jews, or this. 


of the count dg Gabal. 
( ) This imagination is taken from 
; ſpurious. Bebi: he ſays, that 
lab, unable to bear the vicious 
addicted himſelf to magic, became o- 
dious to this ſon ; and the rather, be- 
cauſe he ſnewed more tenderneſs for 
his other ſons, who were younger; 
and Ham, finding an opportunity of 
revenge, did not let it ſlip; he graſp- 
dd the genitals of his father, and mut- 
tered, ſome words, which rendered 
him impotent for ever after. 
'-(T) Thisis the Cntiment, of, Mr 
Von der, Hart, profeſſor of the orien- 
tal languages in the univerſity of Helm. 
tad... He believes, that the injury 
which that patriarch received from 


Ham, conſiſted in the infamous teme- 
rity which this brutiſh ſon had; to ly 
Either with bis 


: 
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magic charms (8); others again, that he committed inceſt with his fa 
were wife (T); whilſt a fourth party accuſe him of all ſorts of -uncleag. 
nels (). This character js very conformable with what we meet wit 


i 
Jeaſt with his ſtep- mother. 


proves this explanation by diver 
places of Scripture, where the phraf, 
to * uncover the ſhame of a woman,” 
Ggnifies to ly with ber. In the lun 
places of Scripture it is ſgid, that the 
nakedneſsor ſhame of a woman is the 
nakedneſs or ſhame of her huſband; 


EBEFSED FSA 


and, by conſequence, according to fl vc. 
this A of expreſſion, to haye 12 life, 
the nakedneſs of Noah, is a mode} Wi br. 
phraſe, importing to have had to do of ar 
with Noah's wife. This author ſup- been 
poles, 1. That Ham watched histine I lar t 
Er compaſſing his deſign, when Noah WM Bis b 
was aſleep, after his debauch. 2. That WW be 
ſomebody, having diſcovered the af- WW plete 
fair, went and gave the other tus a con 


ſons of Noah notice of it. 3. That 
y, filled wich indignation at the 
Fund ant whih had ben pup 
on the patriarch, repaired to the place 
as faſt as they could; and, having ſur- 
priſed their brother in the act, threy 
their garments over him and his ac 
complice. 4. That they gave anc: 
count to their father of all they had 
ſeen. 5. That Noah, much enraged, 
ordered by his will, that Canaan, who 
was to be the iſſue of that inceſtuow 
commerce, ſhould be wholly deprived 
of the inheritance. Theſe hypothels 
ſays Mr Bayle, are learned and inge 
nious; but if once jt be ſuffered ip 
ſuppole, that the narrations of Moſe 
are ſo diſguiſed, it may be feared, th 
the fame liberty will be taken wit 
the hiſtory of the temptation, and a 
the fall of Adam, as ſome have dared 
to do. * . 
(v) The reaſon of Noah's diſcard 
ing Ham ſeems not to bave been . 
much on account of the perſonal in: 
Juries he had received from hin: 
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in the antients concerning Cronps, with whom, among many others (X), 
Ham is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame. 

If we may judge by the number of perſons in the three generations of 
Ham's line mentioned by Moſes, which exceeds the number of perſons 
deſcended from both his brothers in the ſame degree, he maſt have had 
the molt numerous iſſue of the three ſons of Nagh, and a greater part of 
the earth to his ſhare. But though much mention is made of the latter 
poſterity of Ham, iq the ſucceeding part of the Jewiſh hiſtory, Moſes hag 
recorded nothing relating to his firſt deſcendants, beſides their names, 
ud ſame grneral circumſtances, excepting Canaan and Nimrod. e 

Canaan (Y) was the fourth ſag of Ham, if we may 
of Canaan, be allowed to judge by the order i in which we find bis 
name in Seripture. Neither the length of his 
lie, nor the time of his birth, are mentioned by Moſes: hawever, ſome will 
have it, that he was born in the ark; and that, becauſe he was the fruit 
of an unſeaſonable incontinence, therefare he was a wicked man. It has 
been already obſerved; that the curſe given by Noah to Canaan was pecu- 
liar to this ſon of Ham, and does not ſeem tg have extended to the reſt of 
his brethren. | And, indeed, the prophecy of Noah, that Canaan ſhould 
be a ſervant of ſervants to his brethren, —— to have been wholly cons 
pleted in him. It was completed with regard ta $hem, not only in that 


a conſiderable par 


t of the ſeven nations of the Canaanites were 


made ſlaves 


r when they took —— of their land, as part of the 
= of them were afterward 


bis other immoralities. That un- 


happy man, it is pretended, not . — 


br, 1 t, that men ſhould live as they 
ie the flood, and commit all 


forts of inceſts, and ſomething worle ; 

1 thoſe abominable leſſons 
himſelf. We chuſe to expreſs them fon 
In the words of the author. A. vero 


tam publice corrumperet mortale genus, 


rens et re ipſa exequens, congre- 
eſſe, ut ante inundationem, 
eum matribus, fororibus, filiabus, 
maſculis, brutis, et quovis alio gene- 
2 05 _ a Jano piiſimo, et 
atque pudicitia refertiſſims. 

2 


e Ham is to 
in profane hi under 
—— 7 


9 


by Solomon; but alſo by the 


vent — of the rin 404 Perſians, who were both de · 


{in feen n 


me author ſays, the Hebrew chro- 
nology requires that Ham ſhould be 
with Menes, the firſt king 

of Egypt, whom almoſt all other au- 


there males to be Mirai, his ſecond 
{1 The Hebrew word is 72, 


not pronounced as we commonly 
do — . making Ca the firſt ſyl- 
lable, but Chenaan, « or rather Chnaan, 
the ſheyah joining the ch and n into 
one ſyllable, and ſo the Jews pro- 
nounce it; which reading brings the 
word nearer the Chna of — 
niatho and Stephanus: it ſignifies © a | 
© merchant” or trader,” as the Ca- 
naanites or Phoenicians were, : 


3 


woe ag the Aſracſites : nat to mention the conqueſt of part of Canay 
by the Elamites, or Perſians, under Chedorlaomer, prior to them il. 
Wich regard to Japhet, we find'a completion of the prophecy, in the 
facceſſive conqueſts of the Greeks and Romans in Paleſtine and Phoeni. 


cia, Where the Canaanites were ſettled ; but eſpecially in the total ſub. 


verſion of the Carthaginian power by the Romans; beſides ſome invaſions 


ol the northern bations, as the poſterity of Thogarma and Magog ; ; where 


in many of them, probably, were carried away captive. 


It is believed, that Canaan lived and died (Z) in che country calle 
after his name; here formerly they ſhewed his tomb, which was twen. 


ty-five foot long, in a cave of the mountain of che Le not fu 
from-Jerulalem, ” 

Canan ſeems to2have den Kenn: to the antient Westbens. "Ig. 
Arche expreſly ſays, Chua was the firſt Phoenician, or the firſt who 
was called a Phocnician. The Scripture mentions nothing particuls, 
with lreſpect to any of his ſons; but the tranſactions of the * 
vn their deſcendapts, make up a great part « of the Jewifh hiſtory ; and ; 
will be treated: 1 in their proper place. 

) Nimrod was the fixth ſon of Cuſh (A), and, in al 
o Ninred, a appearance, much younger than any of his brothers; 
for Moſes mentions the fons of Raamah, his fourth 
brother, ue he ſpeaks of him. What the ſacred hiſtorian ſays of 


bim is ſhort 5 and yet he ſays more of him than of any other of the po- 


ſterity of Noah, ull he comes to Abraham. He tells us, that Nimrod 
began to be a wighty one in the earth;” that he was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, even to a proverb; and that ** the begin- 
< ning of his kingdom was Babel, ne Erech, and Accad, and Cal- 
neh in the land of Shinaar.“ 

From this account᷑ a great idea hath been chnctived of his ſtrength and u 
ry Some repreſent him as a giant (B); all conſider him as a great 
Warrior. It is generally thought,” that, by the words © a mighty bun. 
40 ter, * is to be'underffood that he was a great tyrant ; "but ſorhe of the 
Rabbins interpret thoſe words favourably, ſaying, that Nimrod was quz- 

ed by a'paguliar dexterity and ſtrength for the chace, and that he ot- 
fered to God the ga ame which he took; and ſeveral of the moderns are 
of c ha, chat t is e is . whe eee of his tyrannical op- 


A _ n DE. preſſions 
"© The Mohammedans are not of Noah at a ſtrange rate.  Oneof 


uniform in their opinions concerning them ſays, that Nimrod was the ſon 


Canaan ; ſome agreeing with the ac- of Canaan, and brother of Cuſh, 


count given of him in Scripture; and whom the Perſians ſirname Fil des- 


others affirming, that he was born dam, that is, the elephant 's tooth. 
** the flood, and went not into (B) The Hebrew word Ngibber, 
ark, but was drowned in the de- which our verſion renders a mighty 


luge, as hath been already obſerved. * one,” is by the Segguagint traph 


(A) Some Mohammedan authors lated, fa ure” 


confound the genealogics of the ſons 
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or of hunting of men, but of beaſts (C). It muſt be owned) 

that the phraſe, before the Lord, may be taken in a favourable ſenſe, 
and as a commendation of a perſon's good qualities; but in this place 
the generality of expoſitors underſtand it otherwiſe (O) 
Hunting muſt have been one of the moſt uſeful employments in the 
times juſt after the diſper ſion, when all countries were over - run with 
wild beaſts, of which it was neceflary they ſhould be cleared, in order 
to make them habitable ; and therefore nothing ſeemed: more proper to 
procure a man eſteem and honour in thoſe ages, than his being an expert 
hunter, as Nimrod probably was. By that exerciſe, we are told, the 
antient Perſians fitted their kings for war and government; aid hunting 
s fill, in many countries, conſidered as one part of a royal education. 
There is nothing in the ſhorr hiſtory of Nimrod which carries the leaft 
air of reproach, except his name, which ſignifies a rebel (E); and that 
is the circumſtance which ſeems to have ocgafioned the ' injurious opt 
nous which have been entertamed of him in all ages. Commentators, 
being prepoſſeſſed in general, that the curſe of Noah fell upon the poſte- 
rity of Ham, and finding this prince ſtigmatized by his name, have in- 
terpreted every paſſage relating to him to his diſadvantage. They re- 
preſent him as a rebel againſt. God, in perſuading the deſcendants. of 
Noah to diſobey the divine command to diſperſe, and in ſetting them to 
build the tower of Babel, with an impious deſign of ſcaling Heaven (F), 


They brand him as an ambitious uſurper, and an inſolent oppreſſor; and 


( A writer of great authority 
in the eaſt has a ſingular notion, that 
Nimrod, by bunting, provided food 
for the builders of Babel. | 
(D) The phraſe, . before the 
* Logp,” ſeems to be in itſelf per- 
tely indifferent, and made uſe of 
oaly by way of exaggeration ; how- 
ever, it being often introduced in 
&ripture, where wicked actions are 
mentioned, therefore, inſtead of be- 
* fore the Lord, St Auſtin will 
have it to be rendered ( againſt the 
Lord; in which he is · followed by 
ſeveral. The Jeruſalem targum, and 
that of Ben Uzziel, both take this 
00 0 Nimrod in an ill ſenſe. 

is name is generally derived 

fom eee, to rebel; but H 4 
compolition may be allowed of, a 
more favourable etymology, and more 
agreeable to. Nimrod's occupation, 


«4 


make 
might be offered from N namer, 4 
leopard, which may by a metonymy 
denote wild beaſts in general, and 
T1? radad, to fel” or © beat down,” 
or NN radab, © to ſubdue? or © take.” 
The Arabs make Nemrud, the plural 
of which is Nemaredah, the ſame 
with mared, © a rebel.” However, a 
certain Perſian author, who makes 
Nimrod the ſame with Cay Caus; a 
king of the ſecond. dynaſty of Perſia, 
gives the name a Perſian derivation, 
as if it was Nemrud, that is, immor- 
tal; which appellation, he ſays, was 


given to him on account of his long 


reign of above 150 years: If the firſt 
of the three ſignifications be the right, 
the name muſt have been given him 
by his enemies, not by his ſubjects. 
The Greeks write the name Nembrod 
and Nembrodes. - | of | 
() An Arab author ſags, that 

Nimrod 


— 


* 
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malte him the author of the adoration of fire (G), of idolatrous worſhip 
given! to men, and the firſt perſecutor on the ſcore of religion (H). (y 
the other hand; ſome account him a virtuous prince, and fo far from ad. 
viſing the building of Babel, that they ſay he left the country, and went 
ipto Aſſyria, becauſe he would not give his conſemt to it (1). 

Nimrod is generally thought to have been the firſt king after the flood (K); 
though ſome authors, ſappoſing a plantation or diſper ſion prior to that 
of Babel, have made kings in ſeveral countries before him. — 


the fame purpoſe, were ſucceſſively (G) The orientals make Nimrod I imm 
overthrown; Stil! perfiſting in bis the author of the ſect of the Mag, eros 


finding be could not make war with thronotogy, might have been his e. it 9 


gave him another country, whe!t 

—— bg "ors. Noah — 
Ly ; Platiathkartha, Parioth & 

— Another author adds, that one of Telsfar. r 

thole gnats, having entered into the (K) The eaftern writers make bin i wit 

noſtril or ear of Nimrod, penetrated not only the firſt king of Babel, 7 A 


- 
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ſuppoſed by many; who contend for the antiquity of the Egyptian mo- 


4 narchy, to have begun his reign a good while earlier than Nimrod; and 
\ ad. Mothers, from the uniformity of the languages ſpoken in Aſſyria, Babylo- 


nia, Syria, and Canaan, affirm thoſe countries -to have been peopled be- 
fore the confuſion of tongues. | f 

The four cities (L) Moſes gives to Nimrod, made a large kingdom in 
thoſe early times, when few kings had more than one: only it muſt be 
obſerved, that poſſeſſions might at firſt have been large, and aftewards di- 
ided into ſeveral parcels ; and Nimrod being the leader of a nation, we 
may ſuppoſe his ſubjects ſettled within thoſe limits. Whether he be- 
came poſſeſſed of thoſe cities by conqueſt, or otherwiſe, does not appear: 


it is moſt probable he did not build Babel, all the poſterity of Noah 


ſeeming to have been equally concerned in that affair ; nor does it appear, 
to be dat he built the other three, though the founding of them, and many 
r to F | | more, 
77 2 DO YO in 11 2 3 
e of Mall the world; and ſay he was the Erech, or Arach, is Hadas, or Edeſſa, 


lin rſt who wore a crown, the model of called by the Syrians Urhoi, by the 
ft of which he took from the figure of one Arabs Roha, and by the ifthabitants 
ntly be bad ſeen in the ſky: for being Orfa; Accad, or Akhar, as ſome 


pleaſed with the appearance, he ſent 


write it, is Ntfibin ; and Calneh Ca- 


immediately for an artiſt, and had a lanne, or Calya, is Cteſiphon, or 
lag, Wl crown of gold caſt in the fame form, Medain: and, if they are not miſtaken, 
u, which he pit upon his head; from the diſtances of thele cities from each 
ot whence his ſubjects took occaſion to other will give Nimrod's kingdom a 
from WM fay, that it came down io him from great extent, as do ſome traditions 
| it; eren: *' © - Concerning him. But the Aſiatics, in 
o at:. (L) We' might be able to make many things relating to their own 
ank · ¶ fome judgment concerning the extent antiquities, are not to be relied on, 

of the firſt Babyloniſh kingdom, could more than the Europeans. We are 
Ie fix the ſituations of theſe four of opinion; the Babylonian kingdom, 
wild, cities: but this is very difficult; all under Nimrod, was much more li- 
hors; of them having been long ſince de-  mited; and rather agree with thoſe 
ew If ſtroyed, and authors differing ſo much who believe Erech to have been a 
$ co: I in opinions about em. There are city of Chaldea, which from thence 

eren two traditions, with regard to took its preſent Arabic name of Erak, 
ara ¶ the ruins of Babel; ſome placing them This ſeems tobe the Arecca of Pto- 
rod; t Felugia, a village on the Euphra- lemy, and Arecha of Marcellinus, 
d in te, about Weyer miles to the who places it in Suſiana. Neither 
ome South weſt of Baghdad, on the Ti · can Erec be Urhoi, or Eodeſſa, in the 
were I gris; others, about the fame diſtance opinion of thoſe who hold Ur of the 
Fore Ml from Felugia Southward, on the firſt Chaldees and Urhoi to be the ſame: 
beit of thoſe rivers: how much more un- for Erec and Ur are diſtinguiſhed in 
ine. **tain then muſt be the ſituation of Scripture. as two different cities. 
and I tie reſt, which were towns not fo .Calne we admit to be Cteſiphon of 

famous, and whoſe ruins, if any re- Medain, nearer either of the afozeſaid | 
hin I win, are ſeldom enquired after! ruins of Babel than is Baghdad; and, 
* According to the Eaſtern authors, as for Accad, we may ſuppoſe 8 to 

3 1 bave 
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more, with other works, are attributed to, him (M). It may ſeem alfo | 
little ſtrange, that Nimrod ſhould be preferred to the regal dignity, anden. 
joy the moſt cultivated part of the earth then known, rather than any o 
ther of the elder chiefs or heads of nations, even of the branch of Han, 
Perhaps it was conferred on him for his dexterity in hunting; or, it may 
be, he did not aſſume the title of king till after his father Cuſh's death, 
who might have been ſettled there before him (N), and left him the {6- 


vereiguty: but we encline to think, that he ſeized Shinaar from the de. if 


ſcendants of Shem, driving out, Aſhur, who from thence went and 
founded Nineveh, and other cities in Aſſyria. 5 
The ſcripture does not inform us when Nimrod began his reign (0), 
Some date it before the diſperſion : but ſuch a conjecture does not ſeem 
to ſuit with the Moſaical hiſtory ; for before the diſperſion we read of 
no city but Babel; nor could there be well more, while all mankind 
were yet in a body together; but when Nimrod aſſumed the regal title 
there ſeem to have been other cities built, which ſhews it was a good 
while after the diſperſion, - We have placed the beginning of his reign 
thirty years from that event, and, in all likelihood, it ſhould be placed 
rather later than earlier. | | 
Authors have. taken a great deal of pains to find Nimrod in profane 
hiſtory : ſome have imagined him to be the ſame with Belus, the foun- 
der of the Babyloniſh empire; others, with Ninus, the founder of the Aſſy 
rian (P): ſome think him the ſame with Evechous, the firſt Chalden 
| C3 41 | | king 


thority affirms, that Cuſh, or Cuth, 
was king of the territory of Babel, 
and reſided in Erak; and attribute 
to him the making of the river Cutha 
Dr Hyde places the original ſeat d 
Cuſh in the ſame country, which he 
calls the moſt antient Cuſh ; and ſay 
that his poſterity removing into 4. 
rabia, it thence took the name of 
Cuſh alſo. | 

(O) The Arabs ſay, that Nimrod 
reigned in Al Sowäd, that is, tk 
black country; for ſo they call Irik 
Arabi, from the black tents of th 
'Scenite Arabs ſcattered over the pro: 
vince, They ſuppoſe his father Cul 
reſided at Erac, in the province d 
Babel; though Babel is general) 
thought, by Chriſtian authors, to ha 
been the regal ſeat of Nimrod. 

(P) Many have a 4 
; . a . 7 y* 


have been ſome city in the neighbour- 
hood of the other three, long ſince 
ruined, and the memory of it loſt: 
and thus will this early monarchy be 
reduced to ſuch dimenſions, as, in all 
probability, the firſt could not exceed. 
INM) Abu'lfarag ſays, Nimrod 
built three of theſe cities, mentioned 
by Moſes, viz. Erech, Accad, and 
Calya, or Calne. Others aſcribe to 
him the building of Babel, Nineveh, 
Reſen, and ſeveral other cities. among 
which was Adherbijan, in the Perſian 
province of the ſame name. An Arab 
author mentions a city called Tak- 
harot, or Takharan Sar, where Nim- 
rod coined money. Others write, 
that he dug ſeveral rivers in Erak, 
derived from Euphrates, of which 
that of Cutha, in the way from 
Babel to Cufah, was one. | 
N) A Perſian author of great au- 


A. ant. C. 1998. | 


tween him and Bacchus, both in actions and name. 
hammedan writers ſuppoſe Nimrod to have been Zohak, a Perſian king 


to the Birth of AnRAnane. 
king after the deluge ; and a fourth fort perceive a great reſemblance be- 


99 


Some of the Mo- 


of the firſt dynaſty : others, Cay Caus, the ſecond king of the ſecond race; 
1nd ſome of the Jews ſay he is the ſame with Amraphel, the king of 


Shinaar, in Moſes. 


But there is no certainty in theſe conjectures, nor 


have we any knowledge of his immediate ſucceſſors (Q). 

The ſcripture mentions nothing as to the death of Nimrod; but 
authors have taken care, that ſuch an eſſential circumſtance in his hiſtory 
hould not be wanting, Some of the rabbins pretend. he was (lain by 
Eſau (R), whom they make his contemporary, There is a tradition, 


that he was killed by 


thrown by tempeſtuous winds, while Nimrod was in it. 


the fall of the tower of Babel, which was over- 


Others ſay, that 


as he led an army againſt Abraham, God ſent a ſquadron of gnats, which 
deſtroyed moſt of them; and particularly Nimrod, whoſe brain was 


pierced by one of thoſe inſects. 


We now come to the hiſtory of Shem and his 
ity; which, for convenience, we have placed laſt, 
be was the ſecond ſon of Noah by birth, and by Te. 
rogative the eldeſt, the right of primogeniture ſeeming 


to have been lodged in him. 


The poſterity of Shem are twice recited by Moſes. 


5746 

_ Of Shem and his 
poſterity, to A. 
braham. 


In the firſt place, 


he only mentions the names of ſuch of his deſeendants as were concerned 


in the firſt diſperſions : 


in the other, be deduces the genealogy in the 


line of eee down to Abraham. But the ſacred writer having been 


Babylonian and the Aſſyrian empire 
together, by miſtaking the ſenſe of 
the text, as if both of them had been 
founded by Nimrod ; but this point 
will be diſcuſſed hereafter, v/hen we 
come to ſpeak of the foundation of 
the Aſſyrian empire. 

Q) Some Chriſtian and Moham- 
medan hiſtorians call the moſt antient 
kings of the Babylonians, who ſuc- 
ceeded Nimrod, Nimaredah, that is, 
Nimrods, Sore of the. latter ſay, 
be reigned in Al Sowad 400 years; 
and that he was ſucceeded by a prince 
ofthe ſame family, called Nubat Ebn 
Koud, who ruled 100 years: and 


ſme of the former tell us, that 


Bokhtanſer (or rather Bakbt Naſr, 
which i is the name the orientals give 


More 


to Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon} 
was of his race. 

(R) They tell the following ſtory 
as the occaſion of this accident ; that 
the coat which Gop made Adam, 
was with his body in the ark; and 
that when Noah and his ſons quitted 
that velſel, Ham took it ; by which 
means it afterwards fell to Nimrod, 
who putting it on, all kinds of beaſts 
and birds came and fell down before 
him, as thinking him to excel in 
ſtrength, and made him king over 
them, according to the text, where 
he is ſaid to be a mighty hunter before 
the LoRD. Eſau, ſeeing the coat 
upon Nimrod, conceived fo ſtrong a 
deſire for it, that he ſlew him, and 
ſtripped him of it. 

N 2 
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more brief in the hiſtory of theſe patriarchs, than in that of the bran 
of Ham, relating nothing farther of any of them than their ages, and'the 
year of their lives wherein they begot their ſons (from whence we are e. 
nabled to collect the chronology of this period, and no more); for the 
reſt we muſt have recourſe to the traditions and conjectures of the Jewilh 
and Chriſtian writers, where we ſhall not want for matter.. 

Shem was born ninety-eight years before the flood ; for twoyears afte 
it, at the birth of Arphaxad, he was one hundred years old. We (hal 
have given the reader all that is to be found in ſcripture concerning thi 
patriarch after the deluge, when we have ac uainted him, that be aſſiſted 
bis brother Japhet in covering the nakedneſs of their father, and hare 
in bis bleſſing for ſo doing: Bleſſed be the God of Shem,” ſaid Noah, 
* and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” FP: | 

It hath already been obſerved in what manner this prophecy was ac 
compliſhed : but there is one thing peculiar in theſe words of Noxh, 
which ought to be taken notice of; and that is, that he bleſſeth the God 
of Shem, and ſays nothing of that kind with regard to Japhet : by which 
circumſtance is plainly intimated, that the knowledge and worſhip of the 
true God was to be found in the branch of Shem ; anY that, though 
Japhet himfelf did at that time believe in the true God, yet his poſterity 
ſhould quickly fall away from the faith, and worſhip ſuch gods as did 
not deſerve to be bleſſed ;- and therefore Noah, who foreſaw what would 


- happen, ſuppreſſed that ſhort doxology, in giving his bleſſing to Japhet, 


However, this prophecy ſeems to have no farther proſpect, than till the 
coming of the Meſſiah in the line of Shem, which was the prime prero- 
gative of that patriarch ; for, ſince that time, moſt of Japhet's poſterity 

ave received the knowledge of the true God. | 

The Jews ſuppoſe the tradition of theological truths to have paſſed 
from Noah to Shem, who communicated them to his children ; by which 

cans the true religion was preſerved in the world. The rabbins pre- 
tend, that Shem was intruſted with the will of Noah, whereby he divided 
theearth among his three ſons ; that he went to ſchool to Methuſelah for 
threeſcore and eighteen years, and kept one himſelf, after the deluge, upon 
mount Tabor, where he taught morality ;' that he inſtructed Abraham 
in the ceremonies relating to ſacrifices, which that patriarch afterwards 
obſerved. They fay farther, that God gave him the ſpirit of prophecy 
an hundred years after the flood, and that he diſcharged the function of 
a prophet for the ſpace of four hundred years, without reaping much fruit 
of his labour; mankind” being become greatly corrupted: They attri 
bute alſo to him the invention of aſtronomy, together with the manner df 
computing by months and years, and of intercalating the former, having 
learned theſe ſecrets from Noah. Thoſe who c6nfound Shem witl 


Melchizedek (8) aſcribe to him the cix Plalm, and a treatiſe 8 


(S) The Jews, followed by many Chriſtian authors, antient and mo- 
$ . 8 9 ET ; dern, 
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phyſic (T). Some make him to have been the firſt king in the world, and 
to have founded three cities, one in each of the three parts of the carth 
known to the antients (U). | 

The eaſtern writers ſay, that Shem, in purfuance of the directions of 
Adam and Noah, together with Melchizedek, the fon of Phaleg, took A- 
dam's body out of the ark; and, being conducted by an angel, carried 
it to mount Calvary, where they buried it: after which Shem, conſtitut- 
ing Melchizedek the prieſt of God, left him behind to attend at the ſe- 
pulchre ; and pretended, on his return, that he died by the way, aud 
was buried. Some ſay, Shem interred there no more than the ſkull of 
Adam; which had been given him by Noah. 

Thoſe who ſeek to reconcile the heathen mythology with the Moſaic 
hiſtory, are greatly at a loſs to find among the gods, or heroes, one, who, 
in name or character, hath any reſemblance to Shem ; and therefore are 


reduced to that ridiculous ſhift of making him the god of hell (T). 
Shem, having lived 502 years atter the flood, died at the age of 600; 


He left five ſons, Elam, Aſhur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. 


dern, are of this opinion; which has 
nothing to countenance it in Scrip- 
ture: nor is it likely ſo eminent a 
patriarch would diveſt himſelf, as it 
were, of the ſovereignty which he 
held over his own branch, to ſettle 
in Canaan, and become a petty prince 
within the dominions of another, who 
was to be his ſervant, namely Ham, 
The learned, who were of this o- 
pinion, have been led into it by 
looking on the tradition of the Jews, 
a of ſome authority. Yet it is ſince 
the time of Joſephus, who ſpeaks of 
Melchizedek only as a Canaanitiſh 
king, that they have made him the 
ame with Shem; which ſeems to 
laue been a notion altogether un- 
known to St Paul. The oriental 
Chriſtians make Melchizedek the ſon 
if Phaleg ; for the Septuagint chro- 
ology, which is generally received 
mong them, will not allow him to 
de the ſame with Shem. A learned 
ran author, who holds a middle 
pinion between them and the Jews, 
ill have Melchizedek to be the ſon 
the laſt-mentioned patriarch. 

(T) The Hebrew manuſcript of 


The more 
moderate 


this book, we are told, is to be found 
in the elector of Bavaria's library. 

( ) Theſe three cities are; Sebta, 
(or Ceuta), a maritime town in A- 
frica on the coaſt of Barbary, Sa- 
lernum in Italy, and Salem in Judea. 
Others ſay, he only laid the founda- 
ion of this laſt, ſuppoſing it to be 
Jeruſalem. 

(J) As thoſe authors who fancy a 
reſemblance between Saturn and 
Noah, have, on account of the ſimi- 
litude of names, made Ham Jupiter, 
and Japhet Neptune, Shem muſt of 
conſequence be Pluto. But ſuch an 
hypotheſis, we think, is not for the 
honour of that patriarch, any more 
than another, which ſuppoſes him to 
be Typhon : we ſhould have been 
glad therefore to have known what 
reaſons Calmet had to believe, that 
profane hiſtorians intend Shem by 
Typhon, whom he owns to have been 


a famous giant, or maleficent deity ; 


and, indeed, was had in preat de- 
teſtation by the Egyptians, as a mon- 
ſter of wickedneſs; having embroiled 
the nation in a rebellious war, and 


murdered his brother Oſiris. 
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moderate Perſian hiſtorians, ſay their firſt king, Cayumarras, was a ſog Mt 
of Shem ; meaning; probably, Elam, whom Moſes makes the founder dq ſo 
that nation. — | | | | 
The ſcripture has recorded no one action of any of theſe ſons of na 
Shem except Aſhur ; and the paſſage relating to him is a very material ad 
one, as it fixes the true time of the foundation of the Aſſyrian kingdom, Ml c} 
This remarkable fact is related by Moſes, in theſe words; . Out d 
that land [namely, Shinaar] went forth Aſhur, and builded Nineveh, 
« and the city Rhoboth, and Calah, and Reſen, between Nineveh and He 
« Calah: the ſame is a great city.” We are ſenſible this text is by 
many applied otherwiſe, and rendered, according to the marginal reading 
of our tranſlation, © He went out into Afſyria;” as if Nimrod was the per. 
ſon ſpoken of; but we ſhall ſhew hereafter, that ſuch a ſenſe puts a manifel 
force upon the words. As to the epoch of this Aſſyrian kingdom, we 
ſappoſe it might have been founded about the ſame time with that d 
Babel; that is, 30 years after the diſperſion. 
As to the ſituation of the cities built by Afhur, in order to determine 
the extent of this firſt Aſſyrian kingdom, we find ourſelves more at a lo 
than we were with regard to thoſe which compoſed the kingdom of By 
bel. However, we may venture to draw this inference, that, as the 
number of cities of which each monarchy conſiſted was equal, ſo it i 


probable their dimenſions were oc the ſame; and that the other thre 
ineveh, whole ſituation has been, in 
ſome meaſure, preſerved by tradition (). 


cities lay at no great diſtance from 


(v) Nineveh is ſuppoſed to have 
ſtood on the Eaſt fide of the Dijlat, 
or Tygris, oppoſite to Moſul, at leaſt 
the tradition of the country will have 
it ſo: but there are no ruins to be 
ſeen there, as there are at old Babel: 
though a certain traveller pretends 
to have diſcovered, and thoroughly 
viewed ſome remains; by which he 
judged the city to have been built in 
torm of a long ſquare, in length 150 
furlongs, and in breadth 90; which, 
at eight furlongs to an Italian mile, 
make threeſcore miles in compaſs. 
The city Rehoboth is by many 
ſuppoſed to be Reheboth, on the 
| Euphrates, the ſame, probably with 
that called Naht Malek, not 
many miles below the place where 
the Khabur falls into the Euphrates; 
and Reſen to be the Reſania of the 


antients, in Meſopotamia, ſtill in 


count of the many ſprings riſing there 


neveh; and object, that they cannot 


being, and called Ras alain, that is 
© the head of the fountain,” on ac- 


about; and, among the relt, that 
of the Khabur : it is alſo called 4» 
Wardah. But others endeavour to 
find Rehoboth and Reſen nearer N. 


be Rahabat and Ras Alain, becaul 
theſe laſt are not in Aſſyria, whid 
lyes to the Eaſt of Tigris. The) 
ſuppoſe, that Rehoboth is the ſame 
with the Birtha of Ptolemy, or Vit 
tha of Ammianus Marcellinus, ſituat 
at the mouth of the river Lycus; fro 
which the preſent ruins of Ninevt 
are not many miles diſtant to tif 
North: and the reaſon they give 5 
becauſe Birtha ſignifies in the Chalde 
the ſame which Rehoboth ous 1 

eprev; 
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Arphaxad, or, as the Maſoretes read the name, Arpachſhad, the third 


«4 
* 
* 


ſon of Shem, had one advantage above the reſt of his brethren, namely, 


of having the patriarchal line continued through him. Many derive the 


name, as well as the nation of the Chaſdim, or Chaldeans, from Arphax- 
ad (Z); which opinion ſeems more reaſonable than that which makes 
Cheſed, the ſon of Nahor, Abraham's brother, to be the founder of them; 


Hebrew; that is, ſireets. And, as 
4 confirmation, that theſe names are 
the ſame, Ptolemy alſo places a Birtha 
on the Euphrates, about the place 
where we have ſuppoſed the other 
Rehoboth 'to have ſtood; nor does 
his placing it above the confluence 


of the Khabur and Euphrates, inſtead | 


of below it, lay any good objection 
in the way; fince Ptolemy is full of 
ſuch faults. It may rather be ob- 
jected, that Moſes ſeems to have given 
all the cities he mentions, the names 
they went by in the country where 
they ſtood, as near as the Hebrew 
orthography would allow: but, in 
ſuch doubtful caſes, we muſt always 
make allowances; ſo that Birtha, or 
Virtha, may ſtand for Rehoboth ; 
fince we cannot find a more likely 
lace. 

Calah, the next city, is ſuppoſed 
to be the Calach, ſituate about, the 
prings of the river Lycus, mentioned 
by Strabo, as the capital of a province 
called Calachene, which ſeems to be 
the ſame with Ptolemy's Calacine, 
above Adiabene, towards mount Ni- 
phates, Bochart thinks it is the ſame 
with Halah, whither the Iſraelites 
vere carried captives; the heth being 
bmetimes changed into the kaph ; of 
which that author produces ſome in- 
ſtances 


Could we be ſure of being right as 
to the ſituation of Calah, that of 
Reſen would be found of courſe; for 
Moſes fays it lay between it and Ni- 
dereh; which is enough for our pur- 
pole, without ſuppcſing it to be the 


though” 
Lariſſa of Xenophon, according to 


whole deſcription it was a great city, 
as Reſen is likewiſe ſaid to have been. 
The difference of the names may 
eaſily be accounted for, from the 
uſage of the Greeks, who either could 
not or would not write exotic names 
properly. But we mult own La- 

riſa ſeems to ly too much out of the 

way to be Reſen; for it ſtood on the 

Tigris, to the ſouth of Nineveh; 

whereas it ſhould rather have been 

ſituate to the Northward of that 

city, andat a diſtance from the river, 

to ly in the way between Nineveh 

and Calah. We may, however, ſup- 

pole Reſen to have been ſome city in 

the neighbourhood of thoſe other 

two, long fince deſtroyed. 

(Z) Some Rabbins are of this o- 
pinion. And, if the authority of 
Joſephus be of any weight, he affirms 
the fame: Arphaxad, fays he, gave 
© name to the Arphaxadaens, at pre- 
* ſent called Chaldeans; whoſe prince 
he was. He certainly does not 
mean, as Dr Wells obſerves, that the 
name Chaldears is derived directly 
from the name Arphaxad; but per- 
haps he meant, that the true name 
Chaſdim is derived thence ; that is to 
ſay, from "JJ, the three laſt letters 
of Arpachſhad: and from Chaſdim, 
the Greeks have made Chaldaei in- 
ſtead of Chaſdaei, by changing the / 
into J. And this opinion is more pro- 
bable, becauſe the Chaldeans were 
not only called Khaſdin before Che- 
ſed was born, but appear to have 
been a nation when Abraham came 

out 
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* 
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tioned in ſcripture concerning it. 
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though poſſibly the Chaſdim had another original; for nothing is men. 


Some Mohammedan authors mak: 


Arphaxad both a prophet and an apoſtle, and. lodge the chief fovereign. 
ty over the nations of the world in his deſcendants (A). Arphaxad was 
born in the hundredth year of his father, two years after the flood; and 
having begat the ſucceeding patriarch in the 35th year of his age, died, 
after he had lived, in all, 438 years; which is the ſum of what the ſcrip. 
ture relates concerning him; though writers have added ſeveral conjec. 


tures of their own (B). | 


Who this ſon fo begotten by Arphaxad was, has occaſioned no {mal 
diſpute among the learned. According to the Hebrew and Samaritan, 88. 


of Ur of the Chaſdim; at which time 
Cheſed was neither old, nor conſi- 
derable enough, to have built towns 
and founded a nation, And this ar- 
gument is ſo cogent, that Bocchart, 
and others, at the ſame time that 
they treat this etymology as a chi- 
mera, are obliged to fly to the com- 
mon ſubterfuge on this occaſion, and 
fay, that the city of Ur is called Ur 
of the Chaldees by a prolepſis; which 
will hardly ſerve in this caſe, for the 
reaſons already alledged. After all, 
nothing can be determined as to this 
point; nor will it be repugnant to 
Scripture, to deny the derivation of 
the name of Chaſdim, either from Ar- 
phaxad or Cheſed. 

Some compound Arphaxad's name 
of Ja NO, rafa Khaſhed; that is, 
the healer, or prelate of Chaldea; 
ſuppoling it to have been piven to 
Cainan as a name of dignity. 

(A) According to a curious, though 


fabulous Mohammedan tradition, a- 


ſcribed to Ebn Abbas, Shem, bein 
called by Noah at day-break, to af. 
ſiſt at morning-prayer, aroſe, and 
awakened his children; of whom on- 
ly Arphaxad got up, and attended 
his father to Noah, who gave them 
his benediction, and prayed for them: 
whereupon Gop revealed to him, that 
the gift of prophecy, together with 
the apoſtleſhip, ſhould be granted to 


1 


the children of Shem, and, in ane 
ſpecial manner, to the family of Ar. 
phaxad his eldeſt fon: which git 
ſhould neither be taken from then 
nor transferred to any other : and 
that the fame family ſhould allo es- 
joy the prerogative of ſovereignty and 
empire over the other nations, which 
ſhould be divided ſucceſſively he 
tween the Perſians, the Greeks, th 
Romans, and the Arabs,'to the end 
of the world. 
(B) A certain author makes hin 
one of the Rephaim (in conſequence 
of the etymology he has given of li 
name), ſuppoſing them to have beet 
believers, and ſent by Noah, to real 
mankind to the worſhip of Gov; 
wherefore they were named Rephain 
that is, healers and reſtorers, to wit, 
of fouls, He farther advances, up! 
no better grounds, that Cainan, c 
Arphaxad (whom he makes to bet! 
fame), was the founder of the em 
pire of China; that the ſe of tit 
Bonzes was introduced into Japan 9 
him, or his diſciples; and that tit 
Brachmans took their riſe in Chalde 
ſoon after the arrival of that patriand 
in the country of Etham (whither h 
was ſent with a colony by Noal) 
about the year of the deluge 68; ti 
chief of which colony was call 
Yareha ; which, in the Hebrew, * 
Rapha; that is, @ curator or heal 
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jah was his ſon; but, in the Septuagint verſion, we find Cainan put in be- 
tween the two, as the ſon of the firſt, and father of the latter. This va- 
nation not only adds another link to the chain of ſucceſſion, but alters 
the chronology of this period, making that of the Septuagint to excced 
the Samaritan by one hundred and thirty years, the age fixed for Cainan 
to have begotten his ſon. 'Thoſe who adhere to the Septuagint, draw 
their chief argument from St. Luke's mentioning Cainan in his genealo- 
oy of Chriſt, which has been already anſwered. However, the Sep- 
tuagint verſion having been received over a great part of the Chriſtian 
world, Cainan paſſeth for one of the patriarchs, as well as a founder of 
nations in many countries; and there are more traditions concerding 
him (C), than of Salah, the true ſon and ſucceſſor of Arphaxad. 

Salah is the only patriarch concerning whom the Chriſtian writers have 
obſerved an equal ſilence with Moſes. He hath been thought by ſome to 
be theſame with the prophet Saleh, ſent to preach the true religion to the 
tribe of Thamud, in Arabia Petraea; but this perſon appears to have been 
much later than the patriarch, | | 

It is the general opinion, that the Hebrews derive their name from the 
patriarch Eber, the ſon of Salah; and many of the Jews (as well 
as Chriſtians) attribute to him the honour of being the founder of their 
name and nation, But there is much more appearance, that the name 
of Hebrews was given to Abraham and his deſcendants, on account of 
his paſſing over the rivers in his way from Irak, or Chaldea, into Syria; 
ſo that a Hebrew ſhould ſignify nothing elſe, in the original ſenſe of the 
word, than a man from beyond the Euphrates. | 

In conſequence of the ſame opinion, it has been commonly believed by 
the ancients, as well as moderns, that the Hebrew language alſo took its 
name from Eber; and that, at the confuſion of tongues, it remained 
ſolely in the family of that patriarch, and his deſcendants (D). But as 
the firſt part of this aſſertioa hath no better grounds than the former o- 

pinion, 


(c) Beſides the particulars al- have preſumed, that the poſterity of 
ready mentioned, it is ſaid, Cainan that patriarch, who was deſtined by 
was the firſt after the flood who in- God to be the ſtock of the holy peo- 
rented Aſtronomy, and that his ſons ple, and the depoſitory of the true 
made a god of him, and worſhipped religion, had no ſhare in that enter- 
lis image after his death. The foun -- prize, nor, conſequently, in the puniſh- 
ling of the city of Harran in Meſo- ment which attended it. But if 
potamia is alſo attributed to him; Eber's children were not concerned 
which, it is pretended, he fo called in it, it muſt have been becauſe none 
from a ſon he had of that name. of them were grown up to an age ca- 
D) The confuſion of tongues ha- pable of aſſiſting in that work; 
np been conſidered as a puniſhment the diſperſion having happened at the 
ff the temerity of thoſe who under- birth of Peleg, who is by manly ſup- 
took-to build Babel ; many authors, poſed to have been Eber's eldeſt ſon. 
polſeſſed with high ſentiments of Eber, For it ſeems to be inconteſtable, that 

. O all 
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pinion, fo the latter is falſe in fact, the Hebrew language having been 
common to people who had no affinity with the family of Eber; 2 I 
the Phoenicians, or Canaanites, who, in the time of Abraham, ſpoke He. : \ 
brew, or a language differing very little from it. wm | 
The building of Babel is referred to the time of Eber, juft before th 
birth of his ſon Peleg, in the 34th year of his age, and of the flood 10 
according to the Hebrew calculation. But fome of the rabbins, and 
Chriſtian fathers, who refer that event to a ſubſequent part of Peleg's lik, Þ 
ſry, Eber gave him that name prophetically, to denote a diviſion of the] 
earth, which was to happen ſome time after; and, accordingly, reckon 
Eber a prophet, chiefly upon that account. Till this time, all mankind f 
kved in a body together, and fpoke one language; but God, being o. 
fended at the building of that city and tower, confounded their ſpeech, 
and diſperſed them abroad, in order to people and plant the earth. But 
what particular language the firſt was, in what manner it was confound: Þ 
ed, together with an account of the whole tranſaction relating to the Þ 
building af Babel, and the diſperſion of mankind, muſt hereafter be the 
fubject of different ſeftions, | 
I be original of idolatry, by image-worthip, is, by many, attributed to 
the age of Eber (E), though moft of the Fathers place i no higher than 
that of Serug ; which ſeems to be the more probable opinion, conſide- 
ring that, for the firſt hundred and thirty-four years of Eber's life, al 
mankind dwelt in a body together; during which time it is not reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe idolatry broke in upon them; then ſome time mult be 
allowed, after the difperſion, for the ſeveral nations, which were but 
ſmall at the beginning, to encreaſe, and ſettle themſelves : ſo that if ido- 
latry was introduced in Eber's time, it muft have been towards the end 30 
of his life, and could not well have prevailed fo univerſally, and with that 
obffinacy, which is imagined by authors. However, the Arabs hare: 
tradition that Hud, who i generally ſuppoſed to have been the ſame 
perſon with Eber, was ſent to preach to one of their antient tribes, named 
Ad. who had. corrupted themſelves with the worſhip of idols, and were 
.afterwards almoſt totally deſtroyed for not hearkening to him. The 
.alfo ſay, he ended his days in the province of Hadramaut, where 7 


— 


all the deſcendants of Sbem, Ham, by numerous arguments, be prov! 
and Japhet, were concerned in that to have begun as high as the times a 
duilding. However, it isplain, Eber's Eber and Salah, who preached bo 
polterity ſhared in the puniſhment, their countrymen, the idolatrous 4 
for their language was divided; wit= rab tribes of Ad and Thamud 
neſs the difference between the Arabie But we have already obſerved, thit 


(the language of Joktan's poſterity) the apoſtle of the Thamudites wi ( 
and the Hebrew; not to mention much later than the patriarch Salab; leg, 


the Chaldce. ; and the · miſſion of Eber is not u # tl 
) Dr. Hyde thinksidolatrymay, authority to build upon. | 


2 
2 r fung * 
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ll pretend to ſhew his ſepulchre, near Merbat, and within two miles of 
Haſec, a port on the Indian ſea: there is a ſmall town built about it, 
which is now called Xabr Hud, or the ſepulchre of Hud. Sb 

Eber is ſuppoſed, by many, to have built Hebron in Canaan, and Ta- 
nis in Egypt: but thoſe are groundleſs imaginations. Some refer the 

den age to the time of him and his ſon Peleg : and, indeed, if we can 

uppoſe there was ever ſuch a pacific and innocent ſtate on this ſide the 

flood, it is moſt likely to have been ia the days of Noah and his three 
ſons, that is, during the time their poſterity continued in their firſt ha- 
bitation, before their removal to Skinaar, and a while after the diſperſion, 
which, probably, gave it a ſhort interruption, 

Eber had two ſons, Peleg and Joktan; Peleg was born juſt after the 
diſperſion happened, on which occaſion that name (F) was given him. 
Venerable Bede affirms, that temples were firſt built in his days; and 
that ſeveral of the chiefs of nations were worſhipped for gods. On the 
death of this patriarch, we are told, that contention aroſe between his 
ſons and thoſe of his brother Joktan ; whereupon men began to build 
caſtles for their defence. 

The ſcripture mentions only one fon of Peleg's, beſides which, the 
orientals have given him another, mentioned ia ſcripture, though not as 
Peleg's ſon ; namely, Melchizedek. They ſay, he begat him two hun- 
dred and niue years after the birth of his brother, which is a more ration- 
al opinion, though perhaps no better grounded, than that of the Jews, 


| who make him to be the ſame with Shem. Of this perſon we have already 


related ſome particulars, and may have occaſion to ſay more hereafter. - 

Joktan is generally ſuppoſed to have been Peleg's elder brother; upon 
a preſumption, that he and his thirteen ſons were leaders of colonies, at 
the diſperſion of Babel. They are, indeed, mentioned at the ſame time 
with the other heads of nations ; and are, doubtleſs, to be included a- 


mongſt thoſe by whom, it is ſaid, the nations were divided in the earth 


after the flood: but we do not think it follows from thence, that they 
muſt have been leaders in that firſt diſperſion, in caſe their ages would 
allow it, Beſides, by that means, we ſhould not onlypoſtpone the time 
of that tranſaction, which ſeems to be neceſſarily connected with the 
birth of Peleg, but introduce five generations in the line of Shem as 
concerned in it, which are two more than we find of the deſcendants of 
Ham and Japhet; and therefore we have reſerved them for a ſecond 

remove, or plantation, 
The ſcripture gives to Joktan thirteen ſons; whereas the Arabs, who 
derive their original from Joktan, or, as they more uſpally call him, Xah- 
| | tan, 


(F) The name 199 Peleg, or Pha- kind, was, doubtleſs, the ſame tran- 
leg, lignifies diviſion. The diviſion ſaction; though ſeveral authors make 


of the earth, and diſperſion of man- two of them, as we ſhall obſerye h 


after. 
| Wy 


708 
+a, aſſign him one and thirty by the ſame mother, of whom all but 1 
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aten 


o, leaving Arabia (G), went and ſettled in India. Yarab, the elder of Nie 
the two who ſtayed, ſucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, or Nate 
Arabia Felix, and gave his name to that country, as well as to the Ara. Har 
ic language, which he firſt ſpoke. Jorham, the younger, founded the Nolde 
gang dom of Hejaz, which contained part of Arabia Petraea, and other {Wmuc 
ter ritories. | his u 
Wie find little ſaid concerning the three ſucceeding partiarchs, Ren 
Zerug, and Nahor : however ſome authors refer the founding of cer. 

tain kingdoms and cities (H); the invention of ſeveral arts (I); the iger 
{preading of idolatry (X); and ſome other particulars, of leſs mo Hand. 
ment (L.); to their times, | at h 
0 'Terah, ſpoke 

| tore 

(G) D'Herbelot mentions four o- erected in the days of Ren. Other: woul 
ther ſons of Kahtan, namely, Hadra- attribute this invention to Terah ; a» criſc 
maut (the ſame with Hazarmaveth), that of coining gold and filver i; {Whis w 
ehe, Ofir, and Khawilha, or Havi- aſcribed to Serug. Weights and mea: there 
lah. | ſures are ſaid to have been invented by ¶ the i 
(H) The building of Babel is, by Samirus king of the Chaldeans, in the JW man, 
ſome, placed in the ſeventieth year of days of the ſame patriarch, though it ler 
en, and the beginning of Nimrod's the ule of them ſeems not to have been ¶ crifice 
reign in his hundred and thirtieth. inſtituted till Nahor's time. The art wol 
bout the ſame time, others fix the of weaving ſilks, and of dying, is al- lind, 
vunding of the kingdom of Egypt, fo attribnted to the ſaid king. all th 
and the city. of Memphis by Mizraim ; (K) Though the generality of IM their 
of the city of Saba, in Arabia Felix, authors, and particularly, of the Fa- n rel 
by. a certain queen; of the kingdom thers, agree to place the origin of IM the ag 
Bohemia, and its metropolis Prague, idolatry in the time of Serug, whom (L 
and of the Kingdom of the Amazons: ſome ſuppoſe to be the introducer of Wa king 
but theſe laſt are idle imaginations of it, erroneouſly making him (if he be I the da 
the Jews. With more probability, not a different perſon from the patr- WW They 
*thouph, perhaps, equal foundation, o- arch) of the race of Japhet ; yet o- Wilt, 
bers attribute the building of Rages, thers make it more early: and its {Wor Uk 
in Media, to Rue himſelf; as that of faid, that, in Reu's days, mankind I this fe 
* $arvj, the capital of Diyar Modar, was fallen into various kinds of fall JW the M 
night be to his fon Serug, who is ſup · worſhip ; ſome adoring the heaven, WE loſes, 

. poſed to have dwelt in the place others the celeſtial bodies, others ani- I tures. 
where that city now ſtands. In Na- mals and plants, others the images of WW tine o 
bor's time, we are told, that Armu- their deceaſed friends. About the WW led 44 
nes, a king of Cannaan, built Sodom ſame time, alſo, the cuſtom of mens the inh 
and Gomorrah, and Zoar; to the ſacrificing their children to devils ; ¶ dat he 
two lir{t of which he gave the names pretended to have been introduced on I the for 
of his two ſons, and to the laſt that the following occaſion : A certain Pharoa 
of their mother. rich man dying, his ſon made a gal- the gia) 
(I) It is pretended, that the firſt den ſtatue in repreſentation of him, I ume; 
mint for coining, and the firſt foundery and placed it on his tomb, ſetting Bi Mous K 
tor gold and filver ornaments, were a ſervant to watch it. Some time Helen, 
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Haran. 


to the Birth of ABRAHAM. 


rog 

Terah, the ſon of Nahor, was the father of Ahraham, the founder of | 
the Hebrew or Jewiſh nation. The ſcripture informs us, that Terah, 
after the ſeventieth year of his age, begat three ſons, Abram, Nahor, and 


But of theſe ſons, Haran only, who was the eldeſt, at leaſt much 


older than Abram, was born in that year; and the other two, probably, 
much later, and, as is ſuppoſed, by a different mother. Haran died in 


his native country, in Ur of the Chaldees (M), before his father, leaving a 


after, the ſon was robbed of all hehad, 
and coming to make his complaints 
at bis father's ſepulchre, the devil 
ſpoke out of the image, and promiſed 
to reſtore him all he had loſt, if he 
would offer his youngeſt ſon as a ſa- 
crilice to him, and ,bathe himſelf in 
his warm blood ; which he did, and, 
thereupon, the devil, coming out of 
the image, entered into the young 
man, and taught him magic. But, 
at length, this practice of human fa. 


cifices growing frequent, Gop ſent ' 


a violent earthquake, the firſt of the 
kind, with a whirlwind, which broke 
all their idols in pieces, and overthrew 
their temples. The riſe of the Sabi- 
an religion, is, by ſome, referred to 
the age of Nahor. 

(L) The oriental authors mention 
a king called Karun, who reigned in 
the days of Reu, but ſay not where. 
They pretend, he was a famous chy- 
milt, and built a city called Ukiſh, 
or Ukinin, with bricks of gold. But 
this ſeems to be theſame perſon whom 
the Mohammedans make coeval with 
Moſes, and the Korah of the Scrip- 
tures. We are alſo told, that in the 
ume of Serug, a king of Egypt, cal- 
led Afifanus, built a ſhip, and invaded 
the inhabitants of the ſea · coaſt ; and 
that he was ſucceeded by Pharoah, 
the ſon of Sanes, from whom the 
fharoahs were denominated : that 
the giants began to increaſe in Nahor's 
lime; of whom one was Ad, a fa- 
mous king of the Arabs; and another 
een, who aſſiſted at the building 


ſon 
* 
of the tower of Babel, and was wore 
ſhipped by the Greeks : and that the 
troubles of Job happened in the 
twenty-fifth year of the laſt mention- 
ed patriarch. | 20707. 15-22 
(M) Several writers taking Ur, 
which ſigniſies fire, for an appellative, 
pretend, that Haran was burnt : ſome 
ſaying, that, that accident happened 
as he endeavoured to take the images 
of Terah out of the fire, into which 
Abraham had thrown them. Others, 
as he attempted to quench the fires 
of an idol-temple which Abraham 
had ſet on fire. A third party ſay, 
that Abraham being thrown by Nim- 
rod into a burning furnace, Haran 
was intent upon the event, reſol- 
ving to follow the religion which 
prevailed ; 'and, ſeeing - his- brother 
come out unhurt by the flames, upon 
Nimrod's demanding whom he be- 
believedin, Haran replied, in the Gop 
of Abraham : whereupon he was caſt 
into the furnace, and died in the pre- 
ſence of his father, as the rabbins 
expreſs what our tranſlation renders 
before his father. It is ſaid, the fire 
had power over him, becauſe his faith 
was not fo ſtrong as Abraham's, nor 
was he deſtined to fo great things. 
Epiphanius ſays, that Terah's ſur- 
viving Haran, was a puniſhment for 
his daring to make images of clay ; 
and that, before him, no father had 
ſeen his children die a natural death. 
Joſephus affirms, that Haran's ſepul- 
chre was to be ſeen at Ur, in bis 
time, MET” 2 ak 
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fon named Lot, and two daughters, one named Milcah, the othe ur 
Iſcah. Nahor married Milcah, his niece, and Abram Sarai, his half-ſiſter, en 
Terah, who is generally ſuppoſed to be the fame whom the Aſiatic | 
call Azer (N), is, on all hands, allowed to have been an idolater: nor cn 
this be denied, ſince he is expreſly ſaid, in ſcripture, to have ſerv'd othe 

ods. The eaſtern authors unanimouſly agree, that he was a ſtatuar, 
or a carver of idols: and he is reprefented as the firſt who made images d 
clay, pictures only having been in uſe before; and taught that they wer 
to be adored as gods. However, we are told, his employment was a ven 
honourable one, and that he was a great man (O); that, at length, he ws 


converted, by the earneſt perſuaſions of Abraham (P), and prevaili | 


) Some of the Mohammeday 

| write, that Azer was the fa. 
ther of Abraham, and ſon of Terah ; 
and D' Herbelot ſays, that the Arabs 
always diſtinguiſh them in their ge- 
nealogies as two different perſons; 
dut that becauſe Abraham was the 
fon of Terah, according to Moſes, it 
is therefore ſuppoſed [by European 
writers], that he is the ſame with the 
Azer of the Arabs, Iiow true this 
-<bſervation may be, in relation to 
ſome authors, we cannot fay ; but 
we are ſure it cannot be true of all: 
for ſeveral Arab and Turkiſh writers 
' expreſly make Azer and Terah the 
fame perſon, Azer, in antient times, 
- was the name of the planet Mars, and 
the month of March was fo called 
by the moſt antient Perſians: for the 
word originally ſignify ing fire (as it 
fill does), it was therefore given by 
them, and the Chaldeans, to that pla- 
net; which partaking, as was ſup- 
poſed, of a fiery nature, was acknow- 
ledged, by the Chaldeans and Aſſy- 
. - rians, as a god, or planetary diety, 
whom they antiently worſhipped un- 
the form of a pillar: whence Azer 
became a name among the nobility, 
who eſteemed it honourable to be 
denominated from their gods; and is 
found in the compoſition of ſeveral 
Babyloniſh names. For theſe reaſons, 
a learned author ſuppoſes Azer to be 


him, in which art he excelled all 6 


of wood, as well as tones and meta], 
deing by the Chaldeans dedicated i 
its pecular planet, of whoſe influenc 
it was thereby believed to participate 


upoe 


the heathen name of Terah; ani 
that the other was given him on ly 
converſion, 

(O) The eaſtern authors fay, A 
was a great lord, and in high favor 
with Nimrod, whoſe ſon-in-law Eh 
was, becauſe he made his idols fir 


thers. This employment was very bo- 
nourableamongtheChaldeans, theper 
ſon who followed it being conſidered 
as the maker of gods : for it required 
profound ſkill in aſtrology to chut 
the proper materials, and fix the pro- 
per time, for that work ; every kind 


more than any other: and an id 
thus formed, under a happy poſition 
of the heavens, and of the matte 


appropriated to ſuch a planet, u the 

conceived to be rightly prepared, and th P 
made according to art. Some of tit wa 
rabbins ſay, Terab was a prieſt, ad i Plain 


the chief of them. 

(P) Mohammedan authors relate, 
that Abraham often adviſed his fati 
to forſake the worſhip of image 
aſking how he could worſhip that 
which neither heard, nor ſaw, nor di 


him any good: that this often offers 


ing Terah, he was often ready to fil 
from words to blows; but 1 


A; ant. C. 1998. to the Birth Anti 1 
upon to leave Ur. Joſephus ſays, he quitted Chaldea, being not able to 
IS endure the country, after the Joſs of his ſon Hatan. Some would have 
BY it, that he did not become an idolater till he was fe at Haran, which 
is abſurd : and others ſay, he never was converted, any more than his fon 
Nahor, who afterwards left Ur, to join his father at Haran; which feems, 
$ from him, to be called the city of Nahor : but there is more probability, 
that both Nahor and Haran were converted; ſeeing Lot was bred in the 
true religion, and Abraham choſe Iſaac a wife out of the family of Nahor, 
dot caring to marry him to the idolatrous daughters of Canaan, Where- 
fore a learned author ſuppoſes Nahor and Haran to bave been the names 
| given to thoſe two brothers at the tiche of their converſion. 
However Terah, towards the latter part of his life, deſigning to re- 
move from Chaldea into the land of Canaan, took his ſon Abram, and 
3 Sarai his daughter-in-law, and his grandfon Lot; and, leaving Ur, came 
to Haffin, a city in the north-weſt parts of Meſopotamia; where having 
dwelt for ſome time, he died, being two hundred and five years old. 
ut BY © Thus have we collected, in the beſt method we could, what we have 
'þ ſound worth notice, from writers of various times, religions, and coun- 
mes, relating to the poſtdiluvian patriarchs, 


— SECT. ni. 


ire the removal if mankind from about mount Ararat to the plain of Shinaar, 
bur and of the building of Babel. | 


pro r . | 
bn A S there fall two or three very remarkable events within this period, 
etal, namely, the building of Babel by the poſterity of Noah, the con- 


d v ſuſion of languages, and the diſperſion of mankind ; it is incumbent up- 

cnc! on us to give the reader ſome account of thoſe important facts, the effects 

72 5 are felt to this day, and were doubtleſs of great benefit to man- 

_ After the death of Noah, his ſons Shem, Ham, and ; 

Jpher, thought fit to remove with their families from The firft migra- 
be plains near Ararat, where we ſuppoſe they till tion of the ſons 
ec ben continued, and travelling from the eaſt, found a of Noah to Shi- 

ao plain in the land of Shinaar, and dwelt there. The naar, 
wording of this paſſage has occaſioned fome doubt, 

| | | whether 


225 length Abraham got the better of his as of his ſon Abraham, that the chairs 

that WY father's obſtinacy, refuſing to pray of the oral law deſcended from Adam 
r for him until he promiſed to become to him, and thence to his ſon Abra- 
fend BF convert: for while he was an enemy ham. There is ſome ground to thiniæ 
o fill i © God, he was an enemy, alſo, to Terah was converted by Abraham's 
t u Abraham, The Jews ſay, he repent - perſuaſions, becauſe he travelled with 
ng d and it is thought to have been him from Ur td Haran, in order to 
Wing to the merit thereof, as well go into Canaan, 


— 


| tae been impoſed by the Noachidae, 


312 


from the eaſt, render it eaſtward. But there is no need to {train thy 
text to explain a geographical diſficulty. Moſes ſpoke according to tht 


eaſily ſolved, by ſuppoſing, with Kircher and others, that, as mankin{ 
multiplied, they ſpread themſelves in the country ſouth- eaſtward of A. 
rarat, and made ſmall removes between the time of their deſcending fron 
Ararat, and their coming to the place from whence they are mentioned 
to have moved towards Shinaar, which might have lain weſtward of 
that place: But, after all, the miſtake ſeems to ly on the fide of tie 


critics, and not of Moſes ; for even the mountain which at preſent paſks 
with us for Ararat, lyes above two degrees more eaſt than the city d 
Shinaar, or Senjar, from whence the plain in all probability took the 
name: and if the ſons of Noah entered Shinaar on the north fide, the 
muſt of neceſſity have journeyed from the caſt, or, which is the ſame thing, 
have travelled weſtward, in order to arrive there; though at the ſame 


time they muſt have travelled ſouthward too, for Ararat lyes about north: 


eaſt by north of Senjar ; but all the geographers (De Liſle excepted) 
having drawn that mountain a good way out of its place, to the welt 
ward, the commentators and hiſtorians, who relied upon them, have ben 
embaraſſed to reconcile the words of ſcripture with what they took for 
certain fact; viz. that Ararat lay to the weſtward, and not at all to theealt 
ward of Senjar. * 

It is hard to determine what were th: limits of the land of Shinaar (Q 
in the early times. We are informed from ſcripture, that the city and tower 
of Babel were built in a plain within that province, and that Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried the veſſels of the temple into the land of Shinaxr, 


into the houſe of his Gop, which in all probability was the temple of 


Belus in Baylon; Beſides Babel, there are three o- 

The extent and ther cities mentioned in ſcripture to have been ſituate 
ſituatien of the, in Shinaar, viz, Erec, Accad, and Calneh ; but 2 
land of Shinaar. all the four ſeem to have ſtood at no great diſtanc: 
8 from each other, we cannot thence judge of the er. 
tent of the country, Thus far in general may be preſumed, that it took 
in more to the north of Babel than to the ſouth, and that it lay for the 
moſt part, though hot entirely, between the Euphrates and Tigris Ar 
„ Baby lob, 


on the plain where they firſt fixed, a 
Joſephus affirms, without ſuppoling 
them to have foreſeen the diſperlion; 
to which that etymology, if it be 
right, plainly alludes, 


_ (Q)Thenamein Hebrewis *YJW 
Shinaar, or Sennaar; in Arabic, Sen- 
jar. Bochart ſays, it is derived from 
Y naar, which ſignifies to ſcatter 
or diſſipate: and if ſo; it could not 


— 
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whether by Ararat could be meant Armenia, ſince then their journeying 
would have been from the north-weſt. Wherefore others, inſtead d 


beſt of his knowledge, or, perhaps, with reference to the wildern; 
where he wrote, from which Shinaar lying eaſtward, he might judy 
Ararat lay eaſtward too, as lying further off: or the difficulty may def 


# 
4 


* 
5 


N 


* 
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Babylon, if it was the ſame with Babel, ſtood on the eaſt ſide of Eu- 
phrates (R), which paſſed along the weſt fide of it, before Nebuchad- 
nezzar built the new city on this fide that river, which thenceforth ran 
through the middle of the whole. . WS 
We meet with footſteps of the name of Shinaar in thoſe parts, 
both in antient and modern authors: Senaar of Babylon is mentioned by 
Hiſtiaeus the Mileſian, and the city of Singarain Meſopotamia by ſeveral, 
Some ſpeak of a territory of that name in the ſame quarters; Ptolemy 
laces both the city and mountain of Singara there: all which ſeem to 
the ſame city, mountain (S), and territory, which till bear the name 


Jof Senjar in the eaſt. The part of Meſopotamia choſen out by the 
J aſtronomers in the time of the kalifa al Mamum for meaſuring the content 
Jof a degree of a great circle, was the deſert of Senjar ; which the nature 


of the experiment ſhews to have been large, as well as a level country : 
and this we take to have been at leaſt a part of the antient plain of Shi- 
naar, 

The city of Senyar ſtands, or ſtood, in the northern borders (as we 
conjecture) of its territory, in the deſert, at the foot of a certain mountain 
(perhaps that of the ſame name) twenty-one miles from Balad, and 
twenty ſeven from Mufol, which two laſt are ſituate on the Tigris, twenty- 
one miles aſunder. It is ſaid to ly to the ſouthward of Niſibin, almoſt 
three ſtages weſt of the Tigris, or more particularly of Mufol ; ſo that 
Ptolemy is in the wrong, to place Singara on that river. As for the dif- 
ference between the words Shinaar and Singar, it is very ſmall, conſi- 
dering in the Hebrew, the ſame charcter ſtands for the Ain and the 
Ghain (T). We find Sengar called alſo by another name, viz. al Samara, 
which ſeems to be the contraction of Sarra-man-rai, a city on the eaſt 

| of 


* ; , 

(R) Among other circumſtances it ing with fruit - trees, the more eaſter- 
may be obſerved, that the modern ly of which is called Sinjar, the other 
travellers repreſent the EuphPates a Leſſon: probably the deſert or plain 
mile and a half broad in thoſe parts; of Sinjar lay between theſe two ridges 
whereas Strabo ſays, the breadth oN of hills. We cannot "conceive upon 
the branch of that river which paſſed hat ground Heidegger charges Hai- 
through Babylon, was but a furlong, tho with a miſtake, as if he made Sin- 
or the eight part of a mile; though jar a mountain of Chaldea: on the 
the oridge, according- to Diodorus, contrary, that author ſeems to have 
was five furlongs in length, if he does miſtaken Haitho, and placed what he 
dot miſtake: but, fuppoſing the river found in the chapter concerning Me- 
u broad as the bridge was long, it ſopotamia, as belonging to the fore- 
vil be but little more than one third going chapter, which treats of Chal- 
of the preſent breadth of the Euphra- dea. + | 
tes; which yet, lower down at Hella, (T) Thus MNOY may be written 

es more narrow. either Gomorrah, «« Amorrah * N 
(S) Haitho, the Armenian, writes, either Gazah or Azzah, as we fiad it 


that in Meſopotamia there are two in the margin of our Bibles. 
wuntains of great length, abt und- P 
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of the Tigris, three ſtages above Baghdad, and, for a time, the feat of if hi 
the khalifa. : TM, "OM 
: The ſons of Noah, upon their arrival in this plain, Wi to 
The building of began to think of building a city and tower. The Wi fe: 
Babel begun. learned are divided in their opinions about the ſenk 
| of the paſſage, which gives an account of this enter. Wl dil 
prize: © And they ſaid, Co to, let us build us a city and tower, whoſe WF me 
* top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, left we be ſca 
« tered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” Many imagine, that 
- the motive which induced them to undertake this building, was thei 
apprehenſion of a ſecond deluge ; and therefore they refolved to raiſe; 
ſtructure of fuſficient height to fly to, in caſe of danger. Others think 
there is no room for this ſuggeſtion ; for, in that caſe, they would rather 
have built it on an eminence, than a plain; and the ſcripture expreſl 
aſſigns the reaſon of their ſetting about it, viz. to make them a name, a 


leave a memorial of themſelves, left they ſhould' be ſcattered, or asiti 1 
otherwiſe rendered (perhaps to ſerve the purpoſe) © before they ſhould be ¶ way 
ſcattered abroad ;” which implies, they knew they ſhould be difperſed Bf cond 
before they began to build, being warned by Gop, according to ſome, v tion 
ſeparate themfelves into colonies, But a third fort, to whom the tex ¶ crim 


appears altogether unintelligible, as it now ſtands in the feveral tranſs 
tions, will have it, that the word jn = m ſhould not be rendered nam, 
but gn; and ſo the paſſage will run, Let us make us a ſign, leſt we! 
ſeatrered';” that is, as Perizoniusexplains it, the tower was toſerve then 
as a beacon; ot mark, by the ſight of which, or of a fignal made fron 
the top of it, they might avoid ſtraying in the open plains with thei 
flocks (the firſt men being ſhepherds), and be brought back to the city 
which they had built for a place of abode, being unwilling to diſpert 
themſe)ves; . 


But whatever the motives of the chiefs were, whicl 
e of ſeem to be dubiouſly expreſſed in the text, thee: 
Fruſtrated, fett of their conſultation was, that they ſet on foot tit 
| building of the city and tower of Babel. But thi 
enterprize being difpleaſing in the eyes of Gon, as tending to fruſtrate 
delay the execution of his deſign, which was, that mankind ſhould ra 
always continue together in one place, he obliged them to give over tber (W 
| before they had finiſhed it (C), by confounding their languags 

o that one could not vaderſtand what another faid ; from whence a 
eity took the name of Babel, which ſignifies canfyſon: whereupon tit A b 
8 diſperſion and planting of nations enſ ved "ic ſh 
The time of this This great event happened juſt before the birth d g. 
enter prize. Peleg, in the year of the flood one hundred and ol a 
f | _ according to the Hebrew ealculation; inqpe rar 

| Hh 


on was bult out a 


(v) Some pretend that the tower the city of Baby! 
was thrown down by tempeſtuous the ruin. 
winds on the buildersheads;. and that "2 


r One) men 4 — 


to the Birth of ABRAHAN. 
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(WE hundred and one, according 


to the Samaritan ; and, according to the 
Septuagint, in five hundred and thirty- one; when the work, according, 
\ WY to ſome, had been carried on twenty-two years; and, according to others, 
forty... GEN 

i May, conſidering the confuſion of tongues, and the 
T 


* 
* * 


diſperſion of mankind thereupon, as a divine judge - Whether ſinſul. 
ment, have deemed the building of Babel an evil at- e 
tempt (W); and being concerned for the honour of Shem and his race, 
will got allow them to have been preſent at it, ſuppoſing that ꝑpder- 
taking to be ſet on foot wholly by the unbelieving part of mankind, in 


1 
+ WT which ſenſe they underſtand the words © the children of men. On 
ok WS the contrary, others will have it, that not only Shem, but Noah and A- 
t braham, aſſiſted in the raiſing of that ſtructure; while ſome ſay Nimrod, 
bo is generally looked on as the chief promoter of that work, retired 
« WW into Aſſyria, becauſe he would not give his aſſent to it. | 
th That the building of Babel was a thing indifferent in itſelf; and no 
|: vay ſinful, ſeems evident from the ſilence of ſcripture, which does not 
e condemn that attempt as bold or preſumptuous, or intimate any revela» 
(dos of a previous command to the contrary, which only could make 1e 
en criminal. And that the family of Shem were concerned in that work 
(4. :s well as the reſt, appears from their ſharing in the puniſhment, if it be 
m, * puniſhment, that is, the confuſion of tongues; though this is denied 
eb by ſeveral ; for the languages of Elam or Perſia, and of Aſſyria, and Me- 
ben fopotamia, were different, as were alſo theſe even of the deſcendants of 
ron Eder, the Arabs and Jews, whatever others may pretend; and if ſpeak- 
ben ing the Hebrew language be a proof, then the Canaanites were not cou- 
city, {MI cerned in the building of Babel, any more than Eber and his deſcend- 
pelt Wi ants; for their language was the ſame with the Hebrew. * ua 
But this ſuppoſed abſcace of the Shemites, as alſo another common 
hick opinion, that — nations were planted before the diſperſion, are 
ec orerthrown by the authority of ſcripture, which ſtrongly intimates, that 
t tie a mankind then in being, without exception, were aſſembled; in the 
; this Pain of Shinaar (X); and it is probable, that after the building of 
ate c : Babel, 
d not $0 
ther il (W) A learned divine of our na- As ſoon as Moſes hath brought the 
vage bon, being of this opinion, ſuppoſes three ſons of Noah out of the ark, he 
e e dat this tower (whoſe pyramidal takes care to inform us, that of them 
+ the im he ſays, reſembles fire, or the was the wHoLE EARTH overſpread. 
tonic ſhape of its flame) was a monu- And after giving us the names of 
ch t eretted to the honour of theſun, their deſcendants, at the time of their 
1 one a the robable cauſe of drying diſperſion, he ſubjoins, © And by thoſs 
- four vVvere the nations divided inthe earth 
andre 4 after the flood. Then proceeding 


all to givean account of that memorable 


out d nrtefaggaoſation, he tells us, That the 
than th. ele earth was of one language, 
. - - Tg ee TT 


— 


* 
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country for their ſettlement. 


# and of one ſpeech. That, as they, 
„ namely, the whole earth, journey- 
* ed from the Eaſt, THEY found a 
& plain in the land of Shinaar, and 
* dwelt there; and they ſaid, Let us 
% make brick, and build a city and 
tower; and the LoxD came dawn 
to ſee *the city and tower which 
« the children of men builded, and 
F* ſaid, Behold, the people is one, 
and they have all one language.“ 
Theſe. ſeem to be convertible terms, 
and import, that as all mankind, col- 
lected there in one body, had but one 
language, ſo all thoſe ' who had but 
one language, were aſſembled in one 
body; which argument is more co- 
gent, becauſe it is allowed on all 
hands, that there was but one lan- 
guage in the world, at the time of 
the building of Babel, which city was 
Jo called, Becauſe the LoRD did 
there confound the language of all 
e the earth, and from thence did 
« ſcatter them abroad upon the face 
ge of all the earth.” _ 

From the beginning to the end of 
this narration, the connection is ſo 
well preſerved between the antece- 
dent and the relative, that there is no 
room to ſuppoſe, that any leſs than 
all mankind were gathered together 
in the plain of Shinaar, and aſſiſted 
jp the building of Babel; and Moſes 
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Babel, Shem and his deſcendants choſe, or accepted of, the adjacent 
So that, the moſt we can allow, with 
Buxtorf and others, is, that they diſſuaded the reſt from that enterprize, 

Thereader muſt needs have a curioſity to ſee ſome account of a city and 
tower which employed all the men in the world, for ſo many years, in build. 
ing them. The ſcripture informs us, that they made uſe of burnt brick; 
inſtead of ſtone, and flime inſtead of mortar. 
tradition, they were three years employed in making and burning thoſe 
bricks; each of which was thirteen cubits long, ten broad, and five thick, 
The ſlime with which theſe bricks were cemented, was a pitchy ſub. 
ſtance, or bitumen, brought from a city, in the neighbourhood of Baby. 
Jon, called Is, or Hit (Y). The oriental authors fay, that the city built by 
the ſons of Noah was three hundred and thirteen fathoms in length, and 
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According to an eaſten 


Olle 


feems to have made thoſe nnuſual re 
petitions, to inculcate the certainty 
of that fact. and take away all ground 


for ſuppoling any branch of Noah; nat 
poſterity were in any other part of Wt car 
the earth at that time, Wherefor: bit 
the arguments uſed by ſome, that the to 
phraſe a/l the earth is often taken n fay 
a reſtrained and improper ſenſe elſe WW par 
where in ſcripture, to ſignify only: inh 
part of the earth, and ſometimes w ing! 
more than the land of promiſe; A bur 
alſo, that the expreſſion /e chi/drn poli 
of men confines the builders to th tion 
unbelieving part of mankind only, WF and 
becauſe that phraſe is alſo uſed in ſu WF two 
a ſenſe, in other places of ſcripture, Sele 
are of no force here; the ſenſe of th: WF bett 
whole (by which that of a part is a- WW cour 
ways to be governed) being dired 8 Hit 
againſt ſuch a meaning, and this ll 


expreſſion being evidently uſed on!y 
to yary the diction : beſides, tho 
who urge this laſt argument, 
not ſeem to conſider, that, before the 
diſperſion, infidelity could not wel 
havecrept in amongſt mankind ; who 
it is but reaſgnable to conclude, whil 
they kept together, were united i 
one faith as well as government. 
(Y) Ic is much, no modern auth 
that we know of, exceptingBocha!! 
out of the many who have occabur 
ally or profeſſedly ſpoken of a 
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one hundred and fifty-one in breadth ; that the walls of it were five 
thouſand five hundred and thirty-three fathoms high, and thirty-three 
broad; and the tower ten thouſand fathom, or twelve miles high; which 
dimenſions bear no manner of proportion to each other. Even Jerom 
affirms, from the teſtimony of eye. witneſſes, who examined the remains 
of the tower carefully, that it was four miles high; but Ado raiſes the 
height to no leſs than five thouſand miles: but theſe are ſhameful extra- 
vagancies, The only account we can depend upon, as to the dimenſions 
of this tower, ſuppoſing it to be the ſame tower with that which ſtood 
in the midſt of the temple Belus, afterwards built round it by Nebuchad- 


nezzar, muſt be taken from profane authors. Herodotus tells us, ir 


have taken notice of this nice circum- 
ſtance in Herodotus, That prince 
of hiſtorians obſerves, that, by thecity 
Is, eight days journey from Babylon, 
there runs a ſmall river of the ſame 
name, into Euphrates, whoſe waters 
carry along with them many lumps of 
bitumen; which are conveyed thence 
to the walls of Babylon. Diodorus 
ſays, the quantity of bitumen in thoſe 
parts is ſo great, that it ſuffices the 
inhabitants not only for their build- 
ings, but for fewel, being dried and 
burnt like wood. Hit is called Ælio- 
polis, by Iſidore of Charax, who men- 
tions the ſprings of bitumen near it, 
and places it on the Euphrates, about 
two hundred and fifteen miles weſt of 
Seleucia, on the Tigris; which agrees 
better with Herodotus than the ac- 
count of modern authors,, who place 
Hit thirty-one paraſangs, or about 
one hundred twenty eight miles weſt 
of Baghdad (ſuppoſed to ſtand near, 
ifnot in the place of Seleucia), and 
twenty-one paraſangs welt of Ambar, 
once a famous city on the Euphrates 
not far north from Felujia; and 
eight to the north of Kadeſia, a town 
no leſs remarkable for the battle 
wherein the Arabs gained the victory 
which decided the fate of Perſia. 
Theſe ſprings of bitumen are called 
Jun Hit the fountains of Hit, and 
Fe much celebrated by the Arabs and 


Kir, the fountain of pitch. 


Bab al jebennam; that is Hell. gate, 


Was 


Perſians; the latter call it Che/hmeh 
This li- 
quid bitumen they call zafta; and 
the Turks, to diſtinguiſh it from pitch, 
give it the name of hara /akiz, orblack 
maſtich. A Perſian geographer ſays, 
that nafta iſſues out of the ſprings 


of the earth, as ambergreaſe iſſues out 


of thoſe of the ſea. All the modern 
travellers, except Rauwolf, who went 
to Perſia and the Indies by way of 
the Euphrates, before the diſaq; 
of the Cape of Good Hope, met 
this fountain of liquid bitumen 29's: 
ſtrange thing. Some of them take 
notice of the river mentioned by He- 
rodotus; and aſſure us, that the 
people of the country havea tradition, 
that, when the tower of Babel was 
building, they brought the bitumen 
from hence; which is confirmed by 
the Arab and Perſian hiſtorians. 

Hit, Heit, Eit, Ait, or Idt, as it is 
variouſly written by travellers, is a 
great Turkiſh town, fituate upon the 
right or welt fide of the Euphrates; 
and has a caſtle; to the ſouth-weſt of 
which, and three milesfrom the town 
in a valley, are many ſprings of this 
black ſubſtance ; each of which makes 
a noiſe like a ſmith's forge, inceſſantly 
pufſing and blowing out the matter ſo 
loud that it may be heard a mile off: 
wherefore. the Moors [ Arabs] call it 
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was 2furlong in length, and as much in breadth (Z); and Strabo deter. 
mines the height to have been a furlong ; that is, the eight part of | 
mile, or fix hundred and ſixty feet, which is itſelf prodigious; for there. 
„dy it appears to have exceeded the greateſt of the Egyptian pyramids ig 
height, one hundred ſeventy-nine feet; though it fell ſhort of it at the 
baſis by thirty-three, It conſiſted of eight ſquare towers, one above z. 
nother, gradually decreaſing in breadth; which with the winding df 
the ſtairs from the top to the bottom on the outſide, gave it the reſem. 
blance of a pyramid, as Strabo calls it. This antique form, joined 


to the extraordinary height of the ſtructure, eaſily induces us to believe. 


it to be the fame tower mentioned by Moſes; Nebuchadaezzar finiſhin 
the deſign which the fons of Noah were obliged, by the confuſion 
tongues, to leave unexecuted. | | 
What this moſt wonderful city was in its flouriſhing ſtate, and the ſever; 
changes of fortune which befel it, till at length it was totally deſtroyed, 
the reader will find remarked in the courſe of this hiſtory, Ia the mean 
time, we would willingly gratify his curioſity with ſome account of the 
ruins of this celebrated antiquity, which are ſo defaced, that the people 
of the country are not certain of their ſituation; and this has occaſioned 
travellers to differ concerning it. Moſt of them, led by a tradition of 


the inhabitants, have judged a place about eight or nine miles to the 


weſt, or north-weſt, of Baghdad, to bethe tower of Babel (A). 


It fwallows up all heavy things; and 
many camels from time to time fall 
into the pits, and are irrecoverably 
Toft. It iſſues from a certain lake, 
ſending forth a filthy ſmoke, and 
continually boiling over with the 
pitch ; which 
. Held, that is always full of it. It is 
Free for every one to take: they uſe 
It to caulk or pitch their boats, lay- 
ing it on two or three inches thick ; 
whith keeps out the water; with it 
they pitch their houſes, made of 
. palm-tree-branches. If it was not 
that then iundations of the Euphrates 
carry away the pitch, which covers 
all the fand, from the place where it 
riſes to. the river, there would have 
Þeen mountains of it long fince. The 
very ground and ſtones thereabouts af- 
"ford bitumen; and the fields abun- 
davce of ſaltpetre. | 
_  (Z) The words of Herodotus are; 


"uy 


ſpreadsĩtſelf over a great 


Rauwolf 
ſup- 


n the midſt of the temple a folid 


tower is built, of a furlong inlength 
and as much in breadth ; and upon 
© this tower another is erected, and 
« another again upon that; and {o 
on to the number of eight towers.” 
It is true the word ynz@-, which we 
here tranſlate length, may alſo ſigni- 
fy height : but ſome authors having 
4 ſuppoſed, as the conſtruction 
ſeems to require, that the firſt tower 
was a furlong high, and concluding 
the other ſeven to be of equal height, 
have made the whole a mile high; to 
avoid which extravagant conſe- 
quence, it ſeems more reaſonable to 
underſtand Herodotus as we have 
rendered the paſſage; unleſs the fur- 
long be taken for the height of all the 
eight towers. 

(A) The name of this monument 
is variouſly written by travellers, Car- 
cuftate Nemeru , Karkuf, Agree 
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all who mention it call it the tower 
of Nimrod; and we are told, that 
the commen people of the country 
believe it to be ſuch ; and that it is 
t preſent called the remains of the 
tower of Babel. It is ſituate, accord- 
ing to ſome, ſeven or eight miles from 
Baghdad; according to others, nine 
miles towards the weſt-north-weſt : 
it is conſpicuous at a vaſt diftance, 
fanding by itſelf in a wide plain, be- 


tween the Euphrates and Tigris, with 


nothing great or high about it; which 


k the reafon, that, contrary to what 
is generally obſerved in other objects, 


it appears greater at a diſtance than 
when one draws near it. It is fallen 
to tuin on all ſides, and hath there- 


dy made, as it is were, a little ſhape- 


le mountain, which it refembles 
more than a tower, only- it is rather 
ſquare than round. 

It is built of ſun-burnt bricks, each 
2 foor ſquare, and fix inches thick; 
be fay, they are three quarters of 
a yard long, and a quarter thick ; 
others, but ten inches ſquare, and 
three thick. Authors differ as to the 
manner in which theſe bricks are ran- 
ped, and the materials made uſe of 
or ſetting and binding them together. 
They obſerve, firſt, that there is laid 
i bed, conſiſting of canes and reeds, 
bruiſed to pieces, mixed with wheat- 


ſtraw, and ſpread an inch and half 


thick ; ſome call them mats made of 


anes and palm-tree leaves; others 
only ftraw, the thickneſs of three 


thehes, which appear as yellow and 


avif they wers but. newly laid, 
ad are ſtill very durable. Upon 
this bed ly ſeven ranges of bricks; 
then another bed of reeds, and (ix 
ws of brieks ; then a third bed, with 
de rows of bricks, decreaſing in that 
manner till. you come to the top. 


to the Birth of ABRAHAM. | 
ſuppoſes he found the ruins of Babylon upon the Euphrates, near 


rg 


jia 


- 


Sone ſay the ranges of bricks are in- 


terchangeably ſix and ſeven upon a 


bed ; and others place a bed betwixt 


every courſe of bricks ; but that is: 


probably a miſtake: though between 
each courſe of bricksthere islaidalittle 
firaw ; or rather they are ſet in bitumi- 
nous morter, confiſting of pitch and 
earth, for which an inchmaybe allow- 


ed; which is at preſent the faſhion of 


building at Baghdad, there being not 
far off a great lake of pitch ; probably 
that of Hit, before- mentioned. There 
are fifty of theſe ranges 'of ſeven and 


fix bricks; inſomuch that the whole 


height may amount to one hundred 


and thirty-eight feet. Others ſay, it 
is reduc'd to one hundred and eight, 
or one hundred and twenty feet. 


This heap is in compaſs a quarter of 


a mile, or, at moſt, three hundred 
paces ; not a mile, as one writes 
the rain having waſhed it away on 
all fides. It has no entrance, being 
a ſolid maſs, only at the foot of it one 
fees a maghara, or lions cave; and 
towards the middle there is an open- 
ing, which paſſes quite through the 
building, about a foot and an half 
ſquare, beſides a great window to- 
wards the top; into which our author 
threw a grapple, in order to- aſcend 
it; but the bricks giving way, hack 


like to have killed him with their fall. 


Travellers diſagree in their ſenti- 
ments of this tower : one fays, it has 


been fo well deſcribed by Moſes; that 


the ſight of the remains and ruins- 


would make one admire the veracity | 


with which the writings of that great 
prophet are penned ; but another” 
declares, that, according to Moſcs's 
deſcription, there is no likelihood, 
that this ſhould- be the tower of Ba- 
bel; and therefore, rejecting the vul- 
gar opinion of tho country, he looks 

* upon 


= 


= 


— 
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jia (B), about thirty-ſix miles to the ſouth-weſt of Baghdad. An 
Della Valle was directed, by another tradition, to look for it about tw 


upon that of the Arabs to be more pro- 
bable, who ſay it was built by one of 
their princes, for a beacon, to aſ- 
ſemble his ſubjects in time of war: 
and this ſeems to be the truth of the 
matter. 

(B) Rauwolf, a german phyſician, 


who, in the 1574, paſſed down the 


Euphrates, in his way to Baghdad, 
being come toa village, by him called 
Elugo, and by others, more properly, 
Felujia, which was the landing place 
for that city, writes thus: © The vil- 
te lage of Elugo is ſituated where for- 
© merly Babylon ſtood ; but, at pre- 
« ſent there is not an houſe to be ſeen 
« for the ſhelter of paſſengers. The 
« country i:fo dry and barren, that 
« it cannot be tilled; and fo bare 
« that I ſhould have doubted very 


% much whether this potent city 


(Which once was the moſt ſtate- 
« ly and famous in the world, ſeat- 


« edin the pleaſant and fruitful coun - 


« try of Shinaar) did ſtand there, if I 
had not know ĩt by its ſituation, and 
« ſeveral delicate antiquities, which 
« ſtill are ſtanding in great deſolation; 
« firſt, by theold bridge over Euphra- 
« tes, whereof there are ſome pieces 
and arches {till remaining, a little 
« above where I landed, built of 
brick, and of wonderful firmneſs. 
« It is admirable alſohow they could 
„ build a bridge here, where the ri- 


ver is ſo deep, and at leaſt half a 


league broad; yet in all the way 
* from Bir [near Aleppo], where the 
«« river is much narrower, we ſaw no 
bridge. Near the bridge we ſaw 
«« heaps of Babyloniſh pitch, to pay 
« veſiels withal ; and juſt before the 
village is the bill whereon the caſtle 
did ſtand, in a plain; whereon may 
„ ſtillbe {cen lome remains of the forti- 
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fication; which is quite demoliſhel 
and upinhabited. Not far off, be 
hind ; ſtood the tower of Babe] 
ſtill tobeſeen, halfa league in diam. 
ter ; but ſo entirely ruined, fo los, 
and fo full of venomous beaſts, that 
have made holes through it, that 
one dare not approach within half 
a mile of it, except in two month; 
of the year, when thoſe animals 
not {tir out. 

% In the way to Baghdad, the 
road at firſt was very rough, and 
full of large and ſtately building, 
arches, and turrets, ſtanding in the 
ſand; whereof many were decay- 
ed, and lay in ruins; others pretty 
intire, very ſtrong, and adorned 
with artificial work, well deſerving 
a more exact inſpection. The 
ſteeple of Daniel is intire, built of 
black ſtone, and ſtill inhabited. 
It hath ſome reſemblance, for 


height and building, to that of the 


 Holy-croſs church, or St Maurice 


in Augsbourg: from it may be 
viewed all the ruins of the old By 
bylonian tower, the caſtle hill, 
together with the ſtately building, 
and the whole ſituation of the old 
town, very exactly. We reſted, 
after twelve hours march, near 
two aſcents, one behind the other, 
extending themſelves, like two 
parallel walls, with openings in 
ſome places, which I take to have 
been the gates of the old town; 
and the rather, becauſe I faw in 
ſome places, under the ſand, where- 
with the two aſcents were almolt 
covered, the old wal plainly ap. 
pear.” — Our author ſaw ſeveral 


other antiquities , afterwards; but 
night coming on, in which he groped 


his way to Baghdad, he loſt them; 


ard, 
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and, in all probability, among the 
reſt, the tower of Nimrod, deſcribed 
in the preceding note, which lyes in 
this road. A late author has given 
ſome account of theſe ruins ; but is 
much out as to the fituation of them, 
u he generally is in his geography. 
(B) Della Velle, who was at Bagh- 
dad in the year 1616, was above five 
days travelling between that city and 
the ruins of Babel, which he went to 
ee, taking the way, by the riverſide, 
through Rufwania, a village, in The- 
renot's time, the landing-place for 
- thftead of Felujia, which is 
dot far off; though, in his return, 
taking the ſhort cut through the 
plain; be arrived at Baghdad in two 
days; from which city this ruin lyes 
fouth-weſtward, or more to the fouth. 
' In the middle of a vaſt and levet 
' plain,' ays that excellent travel- 
ler, * about a quarter of a league 
' from Euphrates, which in that 
place runs weſtward, appears a 
' heap of ruined buildings, like a 
q mountam, the materials of 
' which are ſo confounded together, 
that one knows not what to make 
ol it, "Its figure is ſquare, and riſes 
'in form of a tower or pyramid, 
' with four fronts, which anfwer to 
the four quarters of the compaſs ; 
but it ſeems longer from north to 
buch than from caft to weſt ; and 
1 I could judge by my 
pa Ky 4 rter of a 
league, Its bg and form 
correſpond with that pyramid which 
Nrabo calls the tower of Belus; 
and , in all likelihood, the tower 
«Nimrod in Babylon, or Babel, as 
bat place is ſtill called. In that 
uthor's time, it had nothing re- 
waning of the ſtairs, and other 
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days journey lower (B), near an antient city, called Hella, ſituate 
the fame river. Here alſo muſt be placed the ruins deſcribed by a 
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late 
tra- 


ornaments mention d by Herodotus, 
© the greateſt part of it having been 
© ruined by Xerxes; and Aletander, 

* who defigned to have it, reſtored It 
to its former luſtre, was prevented 
dy death, There appear nomarks 
© of ruins, without the compaſs of 
© that huge maſs; to convinee one ſo 
great @ city of Babylon had ever 
© ſtood? there p all one diſeovers with- 
© in ſifty or fixty paces of it, being 
© only the remains here and there of 
* fome foundations of buildings; aud 
* the country round about it ſo flat 

© and level, that one can hardly-be- 
© lieve it ſhould be choſen ſor the (t- 
© tuation of fo 


and that Diodorus Sieulus tell 
us, it was reduced almoſt to no- 
© thing in his time. The height of 
© this mountain of ruins is not in e- 
c part equal, but exceeds':the 
© higheſt palace in Naples; it is a 
© miſhapery maſs, wherein there is n 
* zppearance of regularity; in fome 
« placeits riſes in points, is and 
© macceſlihle ; in others, it is be 
© er, and is of eaſier aſcent; there are 
© alfo tracks of torrents from the top 
© to the bottom, cauled by the rains, 
© and both withinſide, and upon it, 
© one ſees parts, ſome higher and 
© fome lower. It is not to be diſ- 
© covered whether ever there were 
© any Reps to aſcend it, or any doors 
© to enter into it; whence one may 
© eaſily judge, that the ſtairs ran wind- 
© ing about on the outſide; and that 
being the leſs (old parts, they were 
7 _ © fone} 
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a traveller (C into theſe parts. We have inſerted in the notes abſtrafts q 
*Ahe feral accounts; but muſt acquaint the reader, that they do 
n 


i ſobneſt demoliſhed ; for that not the 
f-Teatt:fign of any appears at preſent. 
„ %-Mithinſide one finds ſome grot- 
tos but ſo ruined that one can 
e make votbing of them: and it is a 
doubt, with regard to ſame of thei, 
„ whether they were built at the 
fame time with that werk, or ma de 
nce by the peaſants for ſhelter; 
-+whizbtaft ſeems to be the mott 
»*:ÞJecly; The Mobhammedans be- 
leutz that theſe caverns were peint- 
!4:8d;by Gp, as places of punifime nt 
A teiHarut and Marutzitwo angels, 
A who; they ſuppoſc; were ſent from 
e beaven to judge the crimes of men, 
but lid not exesute their com- 
A miſioms as they ougbt. It is evi- 
ident, from theſe ruins, that the 
toni: of Nimrod; was but with 
rent and thick (bricks; as I care- 
4 ddl} y-odſErved;- cauſimg holes to be 
(dup: in ferrral places for the pur- 
Hoe but they do not appear to 
Scham been bunt; but dried in the 
un, ubichi is extremely hot in thoſe 
4 parts: In laying theſt bricks ner̃- 
Hur ime nor (and! was employed, 
4 hutlonly earth tempered and petri 
nick and in thoſe parts which made 
lte doors, there had been mingled 
F:withithe earth, which ſerved inſtend 
Anf lime, bruiſed reeds; othard ſtraw, 
fuchs Jarge mats are made of, to 
guſtrengthen the work. Afterwards, 
one perceives, at certain diſtances, 
gin divers places, eſpecially where 
n uthe ſtrongeſt buttreſſes were to be; 
alſeveral other bricksof the ſame ſixe: 
but more folid, and burnt in a kiln; 
ν,ĩX ſet in gobod lime, or bitumen; 
x nevertheleſs, the greateſt number 
« {conſiſts of thoſe which are only 
dried in the ſun. I make no doubt 
t but this ruin was the antient Babel; 
andthe tower of Nimrod for, be. 
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and forty- three feet, equal to the rod 


a0) 
5 rat. 

any 
ſides the evidence of its ſituation, i ¶ exe 
is acknowledged to be fuch by ti Mit 
people of the country; being it Is 
6 garly called Bahn by the Arab 
This is the account of that curicy fort 
traveller; whole painter, by h one 
directions, had drawn the plan, au 
ſtveraſ proſpects of the ruins; whic but 
ve do not find were ever publiſhedh mat 
an edition of his works: but Kirche er 
in his Turris Babel, has given two d the 
them. However, after all, this ſeen . fe 
to beonly fuch another modern (truc half 
ture, built by the Arabs, for a watch: to 
tower, as tlat already deſcribed, cue 
mar 


(C) This gentleman bath, by ti 
penetration, made ſomethivg of . 7 
rude maſs, and diſcovered a great rs 


ferbblance between it and the towe 

of Belus, as defcribed by Herodotus, Wl fore 
though it does not auſwer in dimer: with 
ons. ide diſtinguiſhes between tle an ; 


firſt original deſigu, upon which it 
was antiently begun, and the ſccont 
cliſferent deſign, uponwhich it was cov 
tinued; it being built partly afic 
one deſign, and partly after at 
ther. The original deſiꝑn our ag 
deſcribes to be a high tower, exaci 
quate, in form of a pyramid; tit 
ngth of one of whoſe ſides, at tit 
baſe, being two hundred and forty: 
three Babyloniſh feet, each of wich 
as equal to a London foot and tw 
inches, it muit be in compals tub 
hundred and twenty-ſix geometric) 
paces and four feet, or a little mom 
than the fifth part of an Engliſh mile 
The perpendicular height was in. 
tended to be likewiſe two hundred 


of, the ſijuare; and the obi 
height, two hundred ſeventy-one ft! 
and an half; the whole being a ma 
or-heap.of brick and bitumen woll 
inclofing a folid hill: and rock. Ib: 

LOOM executus 
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execution of this firſt deſign (fo far as 


W it was executed) is in, this manner: 


it is divided into nine parts, which are, 
25 it were, fo many ſquare towers, ia 
form of parallelepipeds, or flat cubes, 
onerailed above another pyramidical- 
ly; each twenty ſeven feet in height, 


many feet, ſo as to make a gallery, 
or walk, quite round on .the top of 
the tower below, and. by the fides of 
the other above, thirteen feet and an 
half broad. The lat and higheſt 
tower was to have been an exact cube, 
twenty-leven feet ſquaze, and as 
many high. | 5 
Ibis ſtructure is built with bricks 
of earth, hardened with fire, each 
nine Babyloniſn inches ſquare and 
three thick, laid in bitumen, mixed 
with ſtraw, or reeds, to the thicknels 
ſometimes of three quarters of an inch, 
and ſometimes of three inches, in the 
following order: firſt, there is a bed 
olghitumen mixed with reeds, three 
inches thick: then a row of ſo man 

bricks as make up the ſquare, likewi 

three inches thick : next is another 
bed of bitumen mixed with (ſtraw, 


| three quarters of an inch thick; then 


2 row of bricks as before; and ſo al- 
ternately, a bed of bitumen and ſtraw, 
and a range of bricks ſeven times 
more; ſo as to make up, in all, from 
the baſe, the height of. three feet: 
then a new bed of bitumen mixed with 
reeds, three inches thick, being laid, 
tie whole js repeated in the ſame or- 
der eight times more, ſo as to com- 
plete twenty ſeven · feet, which is the 
height of the firſt tower. The next 
ivetowers are raiſed in the ſame man- 
ner. The ſtructure ſo far, being one 
hundred and ſixty- two feet high, or 
cao thirds of the whole, was built by 
Naurod; but it was afterwards con- 


by fo the 'Birth'of ABR&HAM.” \ 


any of them ſeem to us to be the remains of the original tower; but 
rather, ſome — of the Arabs. 


but gradually diminiſhing iu breadth as | 
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SECT. 


« 


tinued by Ninus Belus, upon a ſecond 


and different delign'; which was, th 


of a tower, exactly round, in ford 


a cane, or round pyramid, of the 
ſame dimenſions with the farmer, di, 
vided likewiſe into nine towers, gra- 

dually diminiſhing in the above men- 
tioned proportions; of which, the laſt. 
and higheſt would be à cylinder, or 
round tower, twenty ſeven feet in 

diameter, and as many in height,. In 
purſuance of this ſecond del, two 

round towers were built on the fixth 
ſquare tower, the fecond of which 


round towers (the diameter of. whoſe, © 


baſe is fifty-four tect), or eight of the 
whole, has à temple practiſed, or 
contrived in its ſolidity, along with 
the execution; which temp!se is like- 
wiſe round twenty-ſeven feet ig dia- 
meter, and the ſame iv height: with 
an entry, or door, made in the [ weſt 

ſide towards Babylon, nine feet 
ſquare, and thirteen and a half long, 
and a round opening, or, as it were, 
a window in the top, nine feet diame- 
ter; the floor, both of the temple and 
entry, being plain, the ſides perpen- 
dicular, and the roof arched; the 
arching being contrived in the r- 


molt third part of the height. bie 


was built by Ninus Belus, who di 
before it was finiſhed, when the ſtruc- 
ture was raiſed to the height of t 

hundred and ſixteen fret, or j 

eight niath parts of the whole: and 
though it wanted only one ninth 
part, which was the laſt and ſmalleft 
of all, the completing of it was ne- 
ver afterwards thought on more by 
any of his ſucceſſors: fo that it end- 
ed with a round flat, of fifty-four 
feet diameter, with the aforeſaid win- 
dow of the temple in the middle, and 
{till continues ſo. And this tower 
as well as the temple, has ſerved as a 


Q 2 mod 


\ 
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* g ju 

Of the confuſion of tongues. | gu 

EING in this feftion to give ſome account of the confuſion q of 

LY tongues, it may be expected we ſhould firſt ſay ſomerhing abou WY the 


the origin of ſpeech, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
differences between us and the animal creation, the 
great bond which holds ſociety together, and the con- 
mon conduit whereby the improvements of knoy: 


of the original of 


5 


Jedge are conveyed from one man, and one generation, to anather. 


model, ever ſince, for all nations to 
imitate; eſpecially the temple, which 
has conſtantly been followed by thoſe 
of all religions, who have always 
built their temples round, with an 
overture at the top, exceptthe Goths, 
who introduced the figure of Noah's 
ark in their churches: though, as to 
the overture or window, it is a dith- 
cult ion among architects, whe- 
ther it was deſigned, or happened by 
the tower being left unfiniſhed, and 
wanting the laſt ninth part; which, 
according to a deſign, was 
to terminate it; and if fo, would have 
* or cayered that overture. 
t is commonly ſaid to have been de- 
gned ſa: and Moſes ſeems to have 
'of that mind, when, giving an 
account of what followed upqn the 
confuſion of Babel, he ſays, the fur- 
ther building of the city was given 
over; but is filent as to the tower; 
becauſe perhaps he reckoned it had 


beer completed. Yet it is certain, 


from the knowledge of the deſign, 
that it never was completed, and 
that the overture happened by chance, 
as before obſeryed : beſjdes, there are 
ſome temples of the ſame times to be 
eva in and about the ruins of Baby- 


on: add 1 mad that of Ninus Aſfor, 
gone by 


e his wife Semiramis, where 
here is no ſuchthing; which makes it 
ore probable that it was not defign- 


* 
— 


the one, to ſerve as an avenue, or 


ed: though the greateſt part of th 
Babylonian temples of thoſe times, we 
ſee have it; which renders the mat. 
ter agait ſqmething doubtful, 
Before Ninus Belus began the be. 
fore-mentioned temple, he made: 
ſepulchre for his father Nimrod at the 
hottom of the tower, cut out of the 
rock, at the bottom of the little hill 
which is incloſed by the tower. Thi 
burying-place is a double grot, cot- 
ing of two antegrots, one within 
another, and fix ſepulchres, or (mal 
grots, in each, two on each inner 
fide; the ſepulchres, being eight feet 
Jong, ſix feet broad, and as man) 
high; and their doors, or entries, cit 
upon the ſame level, four feet long 
three broad, and three feet high. 
Within the ſepulchre, on the right 
hand, is a levee, or ſeat, the whole 
length of the ſepulchre, three fe! 
broad, and one and an half high, let 
uncut of the rock, for laying tit 
dead hody on. This ſepulchre wi 
made by hollowing a paſſage into te 
tower after it was built; as app” 
by the face of the opening, which i 
irregular, and the bricks and cart 
broken, This overture was mad 
through the brick-work and earth d 


ſage, leading to the entry of the” 
ther, made through the rock on f 
ſame fide towards Babylon. 


i 
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If the authority of Moſes be concluſive, it ſeems not to be denied but 


that ſpeech was the immediate gift of God to the firſt man: not that we 


ſuppoſe God really inſpired him with any diſtinct or primitive lan- 
guage, but that he made him ſenſible of the power with which he was 
indued, of forming articulate ſounds (D), and the uſe he might make 
of them as ſigns' of his ideas, and then left the arbitrary impoſition of 


them to Adam himſclf (E); as is intimated by God's bringing the beaſts 


and 


This antiquity is defaced ſome- 
what on all the four ſides, eſpecially 
on the north and welt ; where the 
corners and edges of the parts are 
much decayed, and the body of the 
bricks worn away into a channel, or 
hollow, between the beds of bitumen; 
which, with the reeds and ſtraw in- 
corporated with them, continue firm 
and intire ; neither time, weather, or 
any other accident, being able to 
make an impreſſion on them. The 
people of the country have dug caves 
in it to retire to; and thoſe who can- 
duct paſſengers from Baghdad to ſee it, 
break off pieces in one place and add 
to another, in order to make ſteps 
and hand-prips, to render the going 
up and down it ſafe: fo that the face 
of antiquity is now 'very much 
changed from what it was; the 
lowermoſt ninth part [or tower] be- 
ing intirely hid under-ground by the 
earth and ruins : in ſhort, it is fo diſ- 
fpured, that one muſt be at a great 
deal of pains to find out the architec- 
ture of it; and travellers, for want 


of bein operly qualified, not 
— l of it, have 
given imperfect and confuſed ac. 
counts of it. As to the ſituation 
of this ruin, which ſeems to be the 
lame with that already deſcribed by 
Della Valle, whom he mentions, he 
very much out in it ; ſince he places 
it twenty-ſeven miles to the ſouth- 
welt of Ba 
nine to the north-weſt from the 


ghdad, and but twentys. 


as Corna is, at leaſt, one hundred and 


eighty miles diſtant from that city. 


(D) We cannot conceive, that in- 
articulate ſounds were ever made uſe 
of by any nation, tocommunicate their 
thoughts; nor that there are any in- 
ſtances thereof to be found, notwith, 


ſtanding what ſome travellers have 


related concerning ſeveral remote 
people. We are told the Samoyedes, 
inhabiting the coaſts of Siberia, and 
the icy ſea, have nothing human about 
them except their outward form; and 
that the uncertain ſound they utter, has 
no inore the reſemblance of ſpeech, 
than the chattering of apes: that the 
natives of Greenland uſe a ſound like 
beaſts, ſo uncouth, that no Dane or 
Dutchman could ever yet imitate it : 
and, that the ſpeech of the Hotten- 
tots comes nearer the gobbliug of tur- 


kies than any human voge; though, 


perhaps, it may be intelligible among 
themſelves. But it may bequeſtioned, 
whether theſe authors were propei 


judges in the caſe, as not being ac- 


quainted with the languages of thoſe 
nations: and the rather, becauſe, 
upon inquiry, we are credibly-inform- 
ed, that the language of theſe laſt, 
though commonly thought to be the 
moſt inarticulate of all others, is not 


a deſpicable one; and that thoſe of 


the Dutch ſettlement at the Cape of 
Good Hope, underſtand and ſpeak it 
tolerably well. 


(E) Mohammed in his Koran, ſup- 


Adam came by the names of 


caltle of Corna, at the confluence of things no otherwiſe than by revela- 
tion, That book pretends, that the 
W angels, 


fie Euphratezand the Tigris; where - 


4 0 
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and birds to him, to ſee what he would call them; and whatever A. 
« dam called every living creature, that was the name thereof.” So that, 
excepting the firſt impulſe of the Almighty, informing Adam of this nz 
tural power, we are inclined to think, that ſpeech wasattained by graduil 
invention of arbitrary ſounds, to denote, firſt, the moſt obvious thingy, 
and after, the leſs obvious, as they came to be taken notice of. That it 
is poſſible Adam might attain the uſe of ſpeech by this method, we pre- 
ſume none will deny ; and, if it be poſſible, we are ſure it muſt be the 
moſt reaſonable and probable to all but thoſe who are for multiplying 
of miracles heedlefly.” ' e ei 

We cannot therefore approve of the opinion of thoſe, who imagine 
that Gop himſelf formed the body of a language, and then infuſed it in- 
to Adam (F). Beſides, the much greater part of the primitive tongue, 
whatever that was, and the names of many things and operations, mul 
have been impoſed ſeveral ages after Adam's creation; as mankind be. 
came acquainted with them, and arts and conveniencies of life were in. 
vented. The birds and beaſts indeed, it is natural to ſuppoſe, Adan 
might immediately name, the kinds not being many; but we do not 
think he went fo far as to name every ſpecies of them, much leſs all the 
reptiles, trees or plants; though ſome of the moſt familiar to him no 
doubt he did. The fiſh, we preſume, no-body will imagine were 
brought to him to be named; and if they had, by miracle, appeared 
before Adam, no doubt Moſes would have mentioned it; the fiſh of the 


fea being the firſt part of the creation, the dominion of which was give 


by Gop to man, 


angels, at the creation of man, expreſſ- 
ing ſome contempt of him, Gop 
taught Adam the names of things, 
and then demanded of the angels, 
how thoſe things were called; 
Which they confeſſing to be above 
their knowledge, Gor ordered Adam 
to name them to them; which he 
did; and the angels afterwards, at 
Gop's command, paid their homage 
to Adam as their ſuperior.” 

(F) The words, which are gene- 
rally tranſlated, man became a living 
Soul, the Czaldee paraphraſt render 
it; viz. the breath breathed into him 
by God, became in man a ſpeaking 
foul. Mot of the Jews ſuppoſe the 
frſt tongue (which they all imagine 
was their own) was formed and cre- 
ated by Gop himſelf, and fo commu. 
| Picated to Adam, Some of them 


1 * ; | - 


It 


think this was done by generally ac, 
quainting him with the root sand fun- 
damental parts of the tongue only; 
others, in a more ſpecial and parti 
cular manner, by revealing to him the 
whole extent and propriety of the 
language, even the letters, points 
and accents. | 

This notion, which ſome Chriſtians 
embraced, and particularly Eunomw, 
who, becauſe Gop is introduced by 
Moſes as ſpeaking before the crew 
tion, held, that there was in words 4 
certain eternal and immutable na- 
ture, wasſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Gre 
gory of Nyſſa, who declared it a filly, 
ridiculous, and blaſphemous opinion, 
to imagine the great Go would 
condeſcend to turn grammarian, 
ſet bimſelf down ſubtilly to ne 
names for things, . 
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It has however been thought by great numbers, that the firſt language 
was of divine formation; and of this ſentiment Plato himſelf ſeems to 
bare been; who ſuppoſed, that the names of things, originally, had ſome 
natural eonnection, or congraity, with the things themſelves ; and that 
the firſt names muſt have been juſtly impoſed; becauſe they wereimpoſed 
by the gods. And partly from this notion, in all probabilty, aroſe 
thoſe ſuperſtitions pretences of the holineſs of one tongue above the reſt, 
as being formed by Go. | | G09 EBT 

As we cannot fee any neceſſity for ſuppoſing the inſpiration of à lan- 
guage, ſo neither can we imagine, that Adam could attain the uſe of 
ſpeech” ſo ſoon as is repreſented to us by Moſes, without divine aſſiſtance. 
We might fappoſe indeed, that mankind might of themſelves; by degrees, 
form a perfect language; for when men wanted ſigns to expreſsitheir 
ideas, aid” convey them to the underſtanding of others, they could find 
node more fit for that purpoſe, or which required leſs difficulty to in- 
rent, or labour to form, than articulate ſounds: but to frame à fumber 
of them, ſuſſicient even for the few occaſions of the firſt men, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have taken up a conſiderable time; for which reaſon, thoſe who 
were unacquainted with the Moſaical writings, have imagined, that men 
were at firſt no better than mute animals, titl'at length convenience 
taught them the uſe of ſpeech (G). Several of the antients were of o- 
pinion, that men, in the beginning of the world, expreſſed their thoughts 
by dumb ſigns, or geſticulation only, or elſe, by confuſed ſounds, of no 
ſignification ; and afterwards endeavoured at a language, by impoſing 
diſtia& names on things; which was not brought to any tolerable per- 
ſection, but by a long courſe of time. en 55 

If we conſider the primitive ſtate of Adam, and the eee 
few things he had occaſion to name, it cannot be con- The firſt lan- 
ceived, that his language at firſt was very extenſive; guage conſiſed 
for were we to expunge out of our lexicons all words of few words. 
introduced by the gradual invention of arts, to ferve © = 
the convenience of life, by acurate diſſinctions of the ſeveral ſpecies of 


creatures, 

(G) This notion Horace has ex- And Lucretius to the fame pur- 
peed in the following lines; poſe : 
um prorepſerunt primis animalia At varios lingue ſonitus natura ſub. 
—_—_—.. ..: ES a | : 
Mutum ac turpe 2 Mittere, & utilitas expreſſit nomina 
Dante verba, quibus voces ſenſuſyue rerum. | 

ndtarent | , : , 2 
Neminags | „ wy * pow'r of framing ſounds 
Men animals cra wl d forth from pa» To man; and then convenience 
5 Tedtearth, a 14 taught us Words. 5 
ie dumb herd they were N Creech. 


Mond were found to utter what The latter alſo ridicules thoſe who. 


- they thought. ſuppoſe ſpeech: the invention of one 
al names were ſet on things man. 


n 
* 


tive tongues. 
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creatures, and 'metaphyſical conceptions about the operations of 'the 


wind, we ſhould find the remainder contained in a very {mall compaþy 


ſo that it muſt neceſſarily be ſeveral ages before a language could b: 
completed to any degree, in compariſon to our modern tongues. 80. 
liger, agreeably to this notion, divides ſpeech into three ſorts or degree, 
as formed either for neceſſity, uſe or delight: the firſt is, that imperfea 
ſpeech, or rather eſſay towards ſpeech, above-mentioned, ferving as th 
means of neceſſary intercourſe between man and man. The ſecond wy 
ſomewhat refined and poliſhed, by being adapted and made fit for u; 
and convenience, and by applying certain dimenſions, bounds and lines 


ments, to the firſt rudeſketch ; whence aroſe a certain rule of ſpeaking 


The third ſort was yet more polite, there being added to the former the 


ornament of elegance as its dreſs. d N 
| | Whether there was more than one language before 


Whether mure the flood, is a thing about which we are perfectij is 
tengues than one the dark; though it is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
before the fad. that there was but one, in which it is poſſible ther 


1/2 _  » Might be ſome difference in dialect, but none conſider. 
able: for the ſew ages between the creation and the flood, and the long 
lives of the antediluvians, would effectually prevent any great alteration 
However that be, it is probable only one language, and that the primitive; 
was preſerved by Noah, or, at leaft, was ſpoken by his deſcendants, il 
the confuſion of tongues at Babel (H). 

e | It may be expected that we ſhonld here enter into 
Inquiry concer- a formal inquiry concerniag the primitive tongue, ad 
ning the primi- endeavour to determine what particular language i 
was that the firſt progenitors of mankind ſpoke, But 
: <a as this is an inquiry rather of eurioſity than uſe, and vt 
cannot be certain whether that language, whatever it was, be now it 
being; the moſt we can do will be to ſhew the vanity of the pretenſions 
of thoſe languages which have laid claim to this honour, as a great num. 
ber have done, each nation being fond of it, as an undeniable evidence d 
their own antiquity (I): though they generally argue in a circle, and 
urge their antiquity as a proof of the former. 

- © Beſides thoſe kindred languages we commonly call the oriental tongres 


_ the Armenian, the Celtic, the Coptic, the Greek the Teutonic, and tht 


3 . * 5 — Chet 
(H) Suppoſing there were more there remained but one language # 


tongues than one before the flood, mongſt mankind at the building of 
and that Noah and his three ſons Babel. 

could ſpeak them all, it is moſt re- (I) Pſammetichus, a king of E- 
ſonable to believe that they taught gypt, appears to have been of thisopi 
but one common tongue to their niom: for, wanting to know whv 


children, who r the ſame were the moſt antient people in the 


among their deſcendants: fo that the world, after ſeveral fruitleſs exper 


reſtexpicing with thoſe firſtpatriarchs, ments, ke at-laſt hit on the followirf 
- 4 F 2 | | 


expedien: 


— 


SS. 8 8 2 - 


— 
— 
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Chineſe; have aſpired to the preference, in this reſpect. The Armenian, 
Celtic, and Coptic, have little evidence to produce, beſides the antiquity 
of their nations; though the former inſiſt; that as the ark reſted in their 


. 


* 


| country, and Noah and his children muſt have con- 

k tioued there for ſome time, before the lower and mar- Several lan- 

a ſhy country of Chaldea could be fit to receive them, guages claim 
nis thereforereaſonable to ſuppoſe, they left their lan- this honour. / 

» W goage there. The Greek ſome writers have fancied | 
bo de the moſt antient, becauſe of its great extent and copiouſneſs, The 
* Teutonie, or that dialect of it which is ſpoken in Lower Germany and 
g Prabant, has found a ſtrenuous patron, who has endeavoured to derive 
cen the Hebrew itſe}f from that tongue. And the pretenſions of the 


Chineſe have been ſupported, not only from the great antiquity of that 
nation, their early acquaintance with arts and ſciences, and their having 
preſerved themſelves, ſo many ages, from any conſiderablo mixture or 
intercourſe with other nations; but alſo from the nature and ſingularity 
of the tongue itſelf, which conſiſts of few words, all monoſylables ; is 
moſt ſimple in it conſtruction, having no variety of declenſions, conju- 
gations, or grammatical rules; and ſo medeſt, that, it is ſaid; they have 
no characters to expreſs thoſe parts which we induſtriouſly conceal: all 
which are conceived to be ſtrong marks of its being the firſt Jangn 

of mankind ; beſides the preſumption, formerly mentioned, of. Noah's 
being the founder of the Chineſe nation. | | 

th As to the oriental languages, tho' they have each of them their partiſans, 
det the generality of eaſtern authors allow the preference to the Syriac, 


8 


„ expedient: be took two infants ſerving they frequently repeated this 
newly born, and gave them to a ſhep- word at his coming in, he acquainted 


Vin nerd to be brought up, commanding the king with it, and, by his order, 
008 | - * . o 
ho him not to ſuffer any perſon to ſpeak brought the children into his preſence. 


of a word in their hearing, but to nurſe Pſammetichus, having himſelf heard- 
' them in a ſolitary cottage, by bring- them pronounce the fame © word, 
ud g them goats to ſuck, till they inquired whether any nation made 
wuld take other food. Pſimmeti- uſe of it; and finding the Phrygians 

zue BY thus's intention herein was, to find called bread by that name, he and 
{the Bi out what word the children would his ſubjects allowed this to be 4 


ocle WY frſt utter, when they began to arti- proof, that the Phyrgians were the. 


eulate; imagining, as others have more antient people. Her 
e + Bi lnce done, that they would natural- remarks, that the Greeks, among o · 
u ek the primĩtive language, if not ther ridiculous things, reported that 
tught other wiſe. At two yearsend, theſe children were brought up by 
f E- # the ſhepberd, one day, entered the women whoſe tongues had been cut 
zo etage, he had no fooner opened out, by the king's order, for that pur- 
who the door, than the children ran to poſe. The ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes 
lim, and holding out their hands, cried tells the fame ſtory of another king 
ee, Of this the ſhepherd at firſt of Egypt, named Seſoucholis. 
wok bo notice: but after vards ob- 1 * n 


* b 
8 


„ 
Es 4 
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or that diale& of it which was fpoken in Meſopotamia, Chaldea, and 
Aſſyria; in which countries mankind made their firſt ſettleweuts afte 
the flood, and where, it is preſumed, the language of Noah, and hj 
ſons, remained. For which reaſon, the more judicious Arab writers 
acknowledge Yarab, the ſon of Kahtan (or Jerah, the ſon of Joktan), i 
be the firſt whoſe ſpeech deviated from the Syriac to the Arabic; 
and little regard the pretences of ſome of their countrymen, that that 
language was ſpoken by Adam before the fall, and then changed into the 
Syriac, but reſtored again, upon his repentance; that notwithſtanding, in 
time, it degenerated again into the ſame language; and would have been 
-utterly loſt, had it not been preſerved by the elder Jorham, who eſcaped, 
with Noah in the ark, and propagated it among his poſterity. 

The' patrons of the Syriac tongue have, as another evidence of its 
Tight to the precedency, endeavoured to derive the names of perſons and 
places, mentioned by Moſes, from that language; and, generally, with 
better ſucceſs than ſome writers will allow: but this argument, 
though commonly looked upon as conclufive, yet proves nothing of itſelf, 
as will be hereafter obſerved. However, thus much we muſt, in juſtice, 
acknowledge, that if any of theſe tongues, in particular, may claim to be 
the original, or mother of the reſt, it ſeems to be the Syriac, which waz 
probably, ſpoken by all the patriarchs, from Noah to Abraham; that 
being, after the confuſion, the tongue of the country where they were 
born and lived: though it muſt be confeſſed, it will not thence follow, 
that it was in uſe there, before the confuſion, 
| But the Jews are they who aſſert the antiquity f 
The preten/ions their tongue with the greateſt warmth. They pretend 
of the Hebrew that it was immediately framed by Gop; that be 
tongue conſider- ſpake it himſelf; for which reaſon it is called; the hi 
ed. tongue: that it is the only language under ſtood by the 
| | angels, and wherein we can pray, and be heard with 
effect. And feveral Chriſtian writers, abating theſe ſuperſtitious fancis 
of the Jews, have acknowledged and maintained, that the Hebrew 
tongue is the moſt antient in the world; the very fame which ws 
ſpoken by Adam and Noah, and preſerved in the family of Eber, who 
were not concerned in the building of Babel, gor, conſequently, ſhared 
in the puniſhment inflicted on thoſe that were. But as we have already 
thewn this to be a groundlefs imagination, we ſhall proceed to conſide 
their principal argument, and, indeed, the only one which deſerves a 


5 eonſideration, drawn from the etymologies of the names in Moſes; ſom: 


of which that inſpired writer himſelf derives from the Hebrew, and it 
reſt are generally ſuppoſed to have been taken thence likewile. 
And here it cannot be denied, that ſeveral proper names of perſons 
os. before the confuſion of tongues, may be very regularly derived 
from the Hebrew; and that there are ſome very pertinent reaſons gii%, 
and alluſions made by the ſacred hiſtorian, to evince their propriety, a 
the relation they have to the perſon or place deſigned by them: and ths 
1 5 
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is the moſt that can be allowed. For though all the names in general 
mentioned by Moſes before the diviſion, may, poſſibly, be formed from 
ſome Hebrew root or other; yet much the greater part of them ſeem 
to be inſignificant, at leaſt to have no congruity with the ſubject: nor 
can it be expected they ſhould, unlefs we either imagine all ſuch names, 
as ſeem to relate to a future part of a perſon's life, were given by the 
ſpirit of prophecy ; or elſe aliow them to be impoſed after the events, 
which occaſioned them, happened ; and ſo to be rather ſurnames than 
proper names; a conceſſion which manifeſtly weakens the argument 
drawn from them. | | 

Thus much being premiſed, it will be caſy to ſhew, that this demon- 
ſtrative argument, as it is called, will not bear examination. For, 1. It 
is not certain, that the names uſed by Moſes were the very original names 


| themſelves, and not tranſlated, by him, from the primitive tongue into 


Hebrew, or at leaſt ſomewhat altered, to accommodate what he wrote to 
the underſtandings of the Jews. And, how inconſiſtent. ſoever ſome 
may think this method with hiſtorical veracity, it has been frequently 
practiſed by profane, as well as ſacred hiſtorians; as has been undeni- 
ably proved : and Moſes himſelf has given a plain inſtance of his appro; 
bation of ſuch changes, in altering his own name, which was of Egyp- 
tian original, to adapt it to a Hebrew etymology. 2. Suppoſing the 
names given by Moſes were the true original ones, it would not be ſtrange 
at all, if ſome of them might, by accident, aptly admit of a Hebrew deri- 
ration ; ſuch caſual conformities ſometimes happening ia words which 
are certainly known to be of different origins. 3. Several of thoſe 
names are more pertinently derived from ſome other of the oriental 
tongues, than from the Hebrew : and not a few of the etymologies which 
Moles himſelf gives us, are deduced without any regard, at leaſt, to the 
preſent rules of analogy. 4. A fewlucky paronamaſiæ, or alluſions, are no 
proof, in this cafe ; becauſe they may happen by accident: and, in fact, 
ſome of thoſe mentioned by Moles, may be expreſſed in other tongues, as 
well as the Hebrew. 

This argument has been farther enforced, from the ſignificancy of the 
names of ſeveral animals in the Hebrew tongue, which are thought to 
have been impoſed by Adam, becauſe of ſome peculiar qualities in the 


animal to which they were given, correſpondent to their reſpeRive roots: 


but ſince the ſame may be as juſtly aſſerted of moſt other languages, as 
the Hebrew, it will conclude nothing. Beſides, we are much deceived, 
if we imagine (as has been yer generally ſuppoſed), that the verbs were 
really the original roots of the Hebrew tongue : on the contrary, the 
greateſt part of them, at leaſt, were themſelves, at firſt, derived from 
nouns, though they be now, for grammatical convenience, conſidered as 
the roots. On the whole, it muſt be acknowledged, that no concluſive 
argument, for the antiquity of any language, can be drawn from etymo- 
ges, which ought, on all occaſiions, to be urged with great caution ; 
bang, for the moſt part, uncertain and precarious. | | 
R 2 Some 
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Some learned men, however, have endeavoured tode- 
Met her all other rive all languages in general frog the Hebrew, which 
tongues may be they imagine to be the parent of all others. That they 
derived from the ſhould ſucceed very well in finding a great confor. 
Hebrew. mity between that and the other orienta] tongues, is 
no wonder, ſince they are manifeſtly ſprung from one 
common original ; though it be difficult, if not impoſſible, to dif. 
tinguiſh the mother from the daughters. That they have alſo given to- 
jerable ſatisfaction in deducing, from the ſame tongue, ſeveral words, not 
only in the Greek and Latin, but in ſome other European languages, i 
not matter of much ſurprize, conſidering the great intercourſe ſeveral na. 
tions of our continent had with the Phœnicians, whoſe mother-tongue was 
the Hebrew : but when theſe writers venture out of their depth, and 
pretend to deduce the more remote Janguages from the ſame fountain, 
they only ſhew their ignorance, and make themſelves ridiculous to all who 
have but a moderate {kill in thoſe tongues : for a proof of which, we 
could produce a multitude of examples from a celebrated and laborious 
work of that kind, As to the peculiar excellencies found in the Hebrey 
tongue, by ſome of its patrons, and which they imagine to be an ad. 
ditional proof of the juſtneſs of its pretenſions, we may ſay ſomething 
hereafter, when we come to give an account of this language. 

If the Hebrew tongue, therefore, cannot make good its claim, we may, 
without taking the pains to refute what has been ſaid in favour 
of the other pretenders, conclude, that the primitive language was in- 
tirely loſt at Babel; at leaſt, that no one can tell now where it was pre 
ſerved, which is much the ſame thing. 

The ſpeaking one common language (though it (K 
The confuſion of might be of advantage to mankind in other reſpetts, MW * t 
tongues. yet) being the great obſtacle to that diviſion of then unt 
| | into diſtinct nations, which Gop had, for moſt wik pecali 
purpoſes, refolved on, he thought fit to break this bond which held them 
ſo ſtrictly together, and confound their language, that they ſhould not 
underſtand one another's ſpeech ; the natural conſequence of which was, 
that they were ſcattered abroad upon the face of all the earth. This 
event is mentioned by profane hiſtorians, who write, that mankind uſed 
one and the ſame language till the overthrow of the tower of Babylon: 
at which time a multiplicity of tongues was introduced by the gods; 
wherupon wars enſued, and thoſe whoſe ſpeech happened to be inte: 
ligible to each other, joined company, and ſiezed ſuch countries as they 
chanced to light upon. | 3 
As to the degree of this Babyloniſh confuſion, anc 
How cfected. the manner wherein it was effected, there is great di 
Fi 200 verſity of ſentiments. Several learned men, prepoſ 
ſeſſed with an opinion, that all the different idioms now in the world, 
did at firſt ariſe from one original language to which they may be rt 
duced; and that the variety which we find amopg them is no mor: 
| that 
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chan muſt naturally have happened in ſo long a courſe of time, ſuppoſing 
2 bare ſeparation of the builders of Babel, have been induced to believe 
that there were no new languages formed at the confuſion, but that the 
moſt that was done was only to ſet thoſe builders at variance, by 
creating a miſunder{tanding among them. This ſome think to have been 
effeted without any immediate influence on their language, which ſeems 
contrary to the words and obvious intent of the ſacred hiſtoria : others 
have imagined it brought about by a temporary confuſion of their ſpeech, 
or, rather, of their apprehenſions, cauſing them, while they continued 
together, *though they ſpake the ſame language, yet to underſtand the 
words differently, /\ third opinion is, that a variety of inflexions was 
introduced, and, perhaps, ſome new words, which diſturbed and perver- 
ted the former manner of expreſſion : and this might occaſion different 
dialects, yet could not create new languages. But none of theſe expli- 
cations ſeem fully to anſwer the apparent deſign of Moſes, which was 
not only to inform us how mankind were at firſt diſperſed, and broken 
into ſo many different nations ; but to account for the diverſity of their 
languages ; 2 thing very difficult, if not impoſſible, to do, without having 
— ſome extraordinary interpoſition of the divine power. For 
though time, intercourſe with forcign nations, eommerce, the invention 
and improvement of arts and ſciences, and the difference of climates (K), 
cauſe very conſiderable alterations in languages; yet the utmoſt effect we 
can imagine them to have, will not come up to the queſtion, We can» 
not conceive a language can thereby be ſo much disfigured, that all — 
gen 


(K) It has been thought, by ſeve- 


greater uſe of one ſound, and ſome of 
ral, that the air or climate of ſome 


another ; and that a man, accuſtom- 


countries diſpoſes the inhabitants to a 
peculiar pronunciation, and renders 
them unapt for the uttering certain 
ſounds, or letters: whence, as they 
imagine, it comes to paſs, that ſome 
languages are ſo full of gutturals, or of 
conſonants; while others have ſcarce 
any of the former, and comparatively 
few of the latter: that the Ephrai- 
mites could not pronounce the letter 
Vin; and that theChineſe find ſo much 
lifculty in the letter r, and the Arabs 
np, Cc. But we are far from being 
ſatisfied, that this difference is cauſed 
by any quality of the climate : on the 
contrary, it is much more reaſonable 
to believe, that ſuch varieties, in 
'onpues and dialects, are perfectly ca- 
ſual, no one language comprehending 
Ul the ſeveral ſounds, ſome making 


ed from his infancy, for that reaſon, 
and no other, to a pect-iar pronucia- 
tion, mult needs find it hard to imi- 
tate even the eaſieſt, and ſeemingly 
molt natural ſound, that is not a- 
greeable thereto. Thus the Hurons 
in America, who have no labailsat all 
in their language, and therefore, 
when they ſpeak, have no occaſion 
ever to ſhut their lips, would not ſoon 
be brought to pronounce any one let- 
ter of that organ. Yet experience 
ſhews us, how readily and perfectly a 
child, whoſe organs are free, and not 
ſtiffened by long habitude fo a pecu- 
liar utterance, learns to form ſtrange 
ſounds, which a grown perſon is not, 


perhaps, able to do, with the utmoſt 
pains and application. 
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general marks and characteriſtics ſhould diſappear. It is not eaſy to k 
prehend how all the words of a language ſhould be intirely changed u Wl ** 
others; nor is there any one inſtance to be given of any ſuch total change; 

dut it is next to impoſſible to conceive that ſo great a diverſity as we tc 
find in the frame and conſtitution of languages, wherein the grand and A 
eſſential differences between them conſiſt, rather than in the work WY d. 
which compoſe them (as may be obſerved in the accounts we ſhall here. 2 


after give of the ſeveral languages of which we have any knowledge, 
could ever have been occaſioned by the cauſes aſſigned above. The pre th 
ſent diverſity of tongues in the world is prodigious ; and, conſidering at 
the time that has elapſed ſince the building of Babel, and the alteration ſet 
made in ſome known language, in the courſe of one, two, and three 
thoufand years (which alterations we conſtantly find greater or leſs, i 
proportion to the intercourſe the nation has had with foreigners), and {up 
conſidering that there are many tongues, which, when compared with o lan 
thers, have not the leaſt affinity; fo that a man muſt be the greateſt ii. hay 
fionary in the world, to imagine them the offspring of the ſame parent of 
it ſeems to us, that the variety of idioms, now ſpoken of, can be no vn 
poſſibly accounted for, without either approving the preadamite ſyſten 
or allowing a formation of new languages at Babel. A very learned man L 
who warmly eſpouſes the notion of deducing all languages from one, i I 
yet ſo ſenfible, that exceptions muſt be made, that he himſelf excludes the 
languages of America, and of the Indian iſlands, out of the number, 
adding, that ſome have thence raſhly imagined, that the men who ſpeal 
thoſe tongues are of a diſtinct ſpecies, and not the deſcendants of Adam: 
which conceſſion is enough to overthrow the hypotheſis he would main 
faln, a 

Another argument againſt the formation of new languages at Babe, 
which has been thought to be of fome weight, is, that if ſuch a diviſion 
of tongues be underſtood, no good reaſon can be given why thoſe colonie 
which ſpoke languages that were near akin, were not removed to the greatel 
diſtances ; and thofe whoſe languages were entirely different, placed nes 
one another. To this it may eaſily be anſwered, that there is no neceſii 
of ſuppoſing every family had a diſtinct language, or that the ſeveral di 
kts of the mother-tongues were formed at the confuſion. The diſpe — 
ſion might at firſt be efſected without ſuch an abſolute ſeparation of famil th 
derived from the ſome ſtock : mankind was not then ſo numerous, bu, 
that it would be fufficient to cut off the communication between tht lurpy 
three great branches and their prime families, by the introduction of ot 

ues, which, alone, we contend, was the work of Gon ; for dialct 

we allow, might and neceſſarily would be formed by time. (M) 

Upon the whole, we think we may reaſonably conclude, with a 00 thole la 
tearned perſon, whoſe ſentiments, on this head we entirely approve, th! 
upon the confuſion of Babel, there were new languages framed ; wid 
languages have been the roots and originals from which the ſeveral 10 


(L) Vid, Calvin. in Geneſ. ix, 1, 2. 
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ects that are, or have been, or will be ſpoken, as long as this earth ſhall 
laſt (M), have ariſen, and to which they may, with eaſe, be reduced. 

ln what manner theſe new languages were formed, is a queſtion hard 
to be determined. It ſeems by the Mofaical account, which is fo ſolemn, 
and repreſents GoD. as coming down in perſon to view the work of theſe 
builders, that it was the immediate act of God ; and ſome have thence 
concluded, that he effected it by inducing an oblivion ot their fbr mer 
tongue, and inſtantaneouſly infuſing others into their minds, according to 
their ſeveral nations. The Jews imagine this was done by the miniſtry 
of angels, ſeventy of whom deſcended with GoD, and were each of them 
ſet over a nation, to which they taught a peculiar language; but Ifrael 
fell to the lot of his own inheritance, the Lord's portion being his people: 
and therefore, they ſay, they retained the primitive tongue. Others have 
ſuppoſed, that Gop did no more than cauſe them to forget their firſt 
language, leaving them to form new ones as they could : but this muſt 
have taken up ſome time, and could not anſwer the immediate occaſions 
of mankind, As it would be to little purpoſe to inquire fo curiouſly in- 
to this matter, as ſome have done, the beſt we can do is to conclude, that 
it was effected inſtantly, in a way and manner of which we can give no 
account, - 

It would be of as little uſe to collect the ſeveral opi- | 
mons, in relation to the number of languages formed The number of 
at Babel: we may as well allow the number of ſeven- languages formed 
ty, juſt mentioned, as any other. We only know from at Babel, and the 
Moſes, that the Canaanitiſh, or Hebrew, the Syriac, and conſequence of 
Egyptian languages were formed ſo ſoon as the time the confuſion. 
of Jacob. It is moſt probable, that the languages of 
the chief families were fundamentally different from each other ; and 
that the ſublanguages, or dialects, within each branch, for the ſake of 
immediate intercourſe, had a mutual affinity, ſome more, ſome leſs, ac- 
cording as they ſettled near or farther from each other. And this was 
ſufficient to bring about the deſigns of Gop to divide mankind into diſ- 
tin ſocieties, kiagdoms, and commonwealths ; and thereby to occaſion 
the making of wholeſome laws, the keeping of ſtrict diſcipline, the eu- 
euragement of labour and induſtry, of liberal arts, and all ſocial virtues, 
ad the ſuppreſſion of ſuch vices as weaken government, and introduce a 
corruption of morals : all which opened a new ſcene of providence, with 
i ſurpriſing variety of wiſdom, in the government of the world. 
SECT. V. 


(M) Perhaps we ſhould except agreement; ſuch as the Chineſe, and 
thole languages, which, it is ſaid, have that of the yncas of Peru, 
ben invented and made by mutual 
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SECT. v. 
Of the origin of civil government, and the eſtabliſhment of the fitf 


kingdoms. 


E have formerly obſerved, that the firſt for 
The firft govern- of government was certainly patriarchal, Fa 
ment patriar- though the father had no natural right to govern lj 
chal. children when out of their minority; and though thy 
| _ honour, reſpect, and fupport, which they indiſper. 
ſably owe to their parents all their life-time, and in all eftates, give the 
father no power of making laws, and enacting penalties on his childreg, 
nor any dominion over their properties or actions; yet it is obvious h 
conceive how eaſy it was, in the firſt ages of the world, and ſtill is, in 
places where the thinneſs of people gives families leave to feparate, and 
plant themſelves in yet vacant habitations, for the father of the fam 
to become the prince of it. He had been a ruler from the beginning of 
the infancy of his children; and ſince, without ſome rere, i 
would be hard for them to Jive together, it was likelieſt it ſnould, by 
the expreſs or tacit conſent of the children, when they were grown up, 
be in the father; where it ſeemed, without any change, barely to con- 
tiaue; when, indeed, nothing more was required to it, than the permit. 
ting the father to exercife alone, in his family that executive power o 
the law of nature which every freeman naturally hath, and, by that 
permiſſion, reſigning up to him a monarchical power, while they re: 
mained in it. Thus it was almoſt natural for the children to make way 
for the father's authority. They had been accuſtomed, in their ehild: 
hood, to follow his directions, and to refer their little differences to him; 
and when they were man, who fitter to rule them? Their little proper 
ties, and Teſs covetouſneſs, ſeldom occaſioned great controverſies; and 
when they did, where could they have a fitter umpire than the perſo 
by whoſe care they had every-one been ſuſtamed, and brought up, and 
who had a tenderneſs for them all? The government they were undet 
continued ſtill to be more their protection, than reſtraint ; and they could 
no-where find a greater ſecurity to their peace, liberties, and fortunes 
chan in the rule of a father. 
I bus fathers of families, by an inſenſible change, might become politic 
monarchs of them too, and, as they chanced to live long, and leave able 
5 | and worthy heirs, for ſeveral ſucceſſions, or othet- 
Charged into mo- wiſe, lay the foundations of hereditary or clettive 
narchical. - - kingdoms, under various conſtitutions and manners; 
according as chanee, contrivanee, or occaſions haf 
pened to mould them. | | 
Noah, therefore, being the common parent of the new world, whik 
he lived, we may imagine, all his defcendants conſidered themſens 
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as in a ſtate of dependance on him: and as he was 


the ſupreme governor of the whole race of mankind The policy of the 
then in being, ſo his ſons Shem, Ham: and Japhet, Noachide. = 
were, in all probability, chief governors of their re- 
ive branches in particular; as their ſons again, were heads of rulers 
of their reſpective families, under their fathers.; each ſon of Shem, for in- 
ſtance, as head of his own family, not only decided all differences among 
them, but, probably, gave laws to them, though his authority extended no 
them farther: for in diſputes between their: ſamilies, their powers being all 
„they were obliged to have recourſe to the deciſion of their com- 
mon father Shem z whoſe authority, alſo, was limited to his proper de- 
ſcendants; fo that, in any difference between him and his brothers, Ham 
and _Japhet, the appeal muſt have been to the judgment of their father 
Noah, as the only common ſuperior. of 
On Noah's death, the unity of government was diſſolved, and man- 
became divided into three grand parties, which no longer ackvow- 
one common head, but had each its on independent ruler, in 
Ge of his three fons. Upon their deaths, the bonds ef union were 
again looſed, and mankind became, a ſecond time, divided in their po- 
litical ſtate; ſo that, by degrees, they became ranged under a great 
number of independent chiefs; which ſeems to have been the ſtate of 
the world for ſome time after the diſperſion. I». . 
hut as families increaſed, and. gradually extended their plantations, 
ing villages and towns, leſt their different inte- | | 
relts and inclinations might trouble the public tran- The ęſtabliſoment 
quillity, it became neceſſary to truſt the government of kingdoms. 
of each ſociety, in Ille hands of one, or, at leaſt, q 
mall number of perſons, who might re · unite all the chiefs under ohe 
and the fame authority, and execute ſuch laws and regulations as were 
thought"conducive to the well-beingiaf the community. The idea they 
ſkill retained of the patriarchal government, and the bappy experience 
they had had of it, naturally directed them to the choice of a ſingle perſon 
rather than many, and of ſuch as was maſt conſpicuous for paternal 
care and tenderneſs. Ambition and intrigue had, we may ſuppoſe, little 
or no ſhare in this election, which was rather decided in favour of the 
wolt worthy, by. his known probity and moderation. 
lu this firſt beginning of political ſoeieties, almoſt every town had 
in on king, who, more attentive. to preſetve his dominions, than to 
extend them, reſtrained his ambition within the bounds of his native 
country, till diſputes with neighbours, which were ſometimes inevitable, 
. of a more powerful prince, an enterpriſing genius, and martial 
neinstion, the deſire, in ſome, of aggrandizing themſelves, and ſhew- 
Re abilities; occaſioned theſe wars, which often ended in the ab- 
ute fudjection of the vanquiſhed : whoſe poſſeſſions fell tothe ſhare 
of the conqueror, and by inlarging his domininns, both enabled and en- 
wuraged him to puſh on his fortune by new enterpriſes: and thus ſeveral 
es and tetritories, united under one monarch, formed kingdoms of 
8 Nreater 
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ter or ſmaller extent, a5 the prince bappened to have ambition and 
ceſs, _ 

Theſe firſt conquerars uſed their victery in different manners, accord. 
ing to their various tempers and intereſts. Some, looking on themſelyg 
as abſolute maſters of the conquered, and thinking it was enongh to grant 
them life, ſtripped them of every thing elſe, and reduced them with 
Nate of flav —— them to the meaneſt offices, and the mal 
laborious nas Mm which introduced the diſtinction between free 
men and ſlaves, ever ſince kept up in the world. + 

Others brought in the cuſtom of intirely tranſporting the vanquithed 

ple, with their families, into new countries, where they were to ſet: 
ile, and cultivate the lands aſſigned them. 
Others, yet more moderate, contented themſelves with obliging the 
conquered to purchaſe their liberty by a ranſom, and allowed them the 
enjoyment of their own laws and privileges, on payment of an annud 
tribute, ſometimes even leaving their kings on the throne, and only ql 
ging them to acknowledge the ſuperiority of their conqueror, by certain 

marks of homage and ſubmiſſion. 

The wiſeſt, and moſt politic, gained the affeCtions of their new ſub, 
jects, by admitting them to an equality with their old ones, and grant 
ing them the ſame liberties and privileges; | thus they united their ig; 
tereſts, and made them one people. 

I che Pheenician hiſtory may be credited, and their Cronus allowel 
to be Ham, the deſire of rule began to make havoc in the world, era 
during the life-time of Noah, who was driven out of his ſettlements 

and, at laſt, ſlain, by His rebellious ſon. But the fir 
2 act 'of — uſurpation, we find recorded ii 
| pture; was that of Nimrod, who, it "ſeems 
rights of others. 2 Aſhur the ſon. of Shem, at firſt ſettled in 
„ Shinaar,/ and obliged bim to remove into Aſſm 

—— — — on this occaſion, muſt be allowed to be un 
ough he might a legal right to govern thoſe who, 

; choſe him for their chief, e ee of bis perfect) Wen. owe 
12 is to be prefumed, that this revolution, which we ſuppoſe to 
bappened about thirty years after the diſperſion, extended only to 00 
few of the new. planted nations. Ia the feſt, and eſpecially thoſe which 
| hay ottermoſt, we" cannot but perſuade ourſelves, that a fimpliciry c 
manners continued feveral ages; and that wars did not nr oe in the 
world, till the colonies, which were at firſt ſeparated, by the it 
of their numbers, began to preſs upon one another, and grow uneah 
for want of room; which inconvenience muſt have affected thoſe mol 
who were ſettled neareſt the centre: and, 2 the firſt warlil 
motions we have any credible rr f, were made by the kings 6 


Shinaar and Elam. 
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